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The House Committee on Internal Security is a standing committee 
of the House of Representatives, constituted as such by the rules of the 
House, adopted pursuant to Article I, section 5, of the Constitution of 
the United States which authorizes the House to determine the rules 
of its proceedings. 

RULES ADOPTED BY THE 92D CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, January 22, 1971. 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That the Rules of the House of Representatives of the Ninety-first 
Congress, together with all applicable provisions of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970, 
be, and they are hereby adopted as the Rules of the House of Representatives of 
the Ninety-second Congress * * * 

******* 


liULE X 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

I. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Congress, 

* * * * * * * 

(k) Committee on Internal Security, to consist of nine Members. 

******* 

Rule XI 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 

******* 

II. Committee on Internal Security. 

(a) Communist and other subversive activities affecting the internal security 
of the United States. 

(b) The Committee on Internal Security, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make investigations from time to time of (1) the extent, character, 
objectives, and activities within the United States of organizations or groups, 
whether of foreign or domestic origin, their members, agents, and affiliates, which 
seek to establish, or assist in the establishment of, a totalitarian dictatorship 
within the United States, or to overthrow or alter, or assist in the overthrow or 
alteration of, the form of government of the United States or of any State thereof, 
by force, violence, treachery, espionage, sabotage, insurrection, or any unlawful 
means, (2) the extent, character, objectives, and activities within the United 
States of organizations or groups, their members, agents, and affiliates, which 
incite or employ acts of force, violence, terrorism, or any unlawful means, to 
obstruct or oppose the lawdul authority of the Government of the United States 
in the execution of any law or policy affecting the internal security of the United 
States, and (3) all other questions, including the administration and execution of 
any law of the United States, or any portion of law, relating to the foregoing 
that would aid the Congress or any committee of the House in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Internal Security shall report to the House (or to the Clerk 
of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investigation, 
together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Internal Security, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House is in session, has recessed, or has 

(IV) 
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adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, papers, and documents, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any subcommittee, or by any member designated bj^ any such chair- 
man, and may be served by any person designated by any such chairman or 
member. 

* * * * * * * 

28. (a) In order to assist the House in — _ , 

(1) its analysis, appraisal, and evaluation of the application, administra- 
tion, and execution of the laws enacted by the Congress, and e 

(2) its formulation, consideration, and enactment of such modifications of 
or changes in those laws, and of such additional legislation, as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate, 

each standing committee shall review and study, on a continuing basis, the appli- 
cation, administration, and execution of those laws, or parts of laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of that committee. 

******* 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNISM IN 1971 

Part 1-A 


TUESDAY, MARCH 33, 1971 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Internal Security, 

Washington , D.G. 

public hearings 

The Committee on Internal Security met, pursuant to call, at 
10:05 a.m., in room 311, Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., Hon. Richard H. Ichord, chairman, presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Richard H. Ichord 
of Missouri, Claude Pepper of Florida, Richardson Preyer of North 
Carolina, Robert F. Drinan of Massachusetts, John M. Ashbrook of 
Ohio, Roger H. Zion of Indiana, Fletcher Thompson of Georgia, and 
John G. Schmitz of California. 

Staff members present: Donald G. Sanders, chief counsel, and 
Richard L. Schultz, associate chief counsel. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee last year held hearings during the 91st Congress for 
the purpose of updating its information on the theory of communism 
and also to gain insight relative to the functioning of communism in 

actual practice. . „ , 

In those hearings recent defectors from the Soviet Union, Ouoa, 
and Czechoslovakia furnished testimony concerning life under com- 
munist domination. They were followed by an academician’s views 
concerning the current theoretical aspects of the international com- 
munist movement. . . 

This morning the committee meets in the first oi a series of hearings 
which wo anticipate will extend over the next several days to continue 
the committee inquiry into the theory and practice of communism. 
We will hear testimony from witnesses from Asia, Europe, and the 
United States. I would direct that the resolution authorizing these 
hearings he placed in the record following my remarks. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A. (CPUSA), founded in 1919, just 
2 years after the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, has appealed to a 
wide-ranging and diverse membership over the years. But its basic 
ideology, guided by the teachings of Marx and Lenin, appears to ha've 
never waivered. The CPUSA is an integral part of the international 
communist movement. It is a tightly knit and a highly disciplined 
group that has conducted an intensive propaganda campaign against 
the United States Government over since it was founded. 

( 1 ) 
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In those hearings wo are particularly concerned with the need for 
updating information relative to the oversight responsibilities of the 
House Committee on Internal Security, as well as determining the 
necessity for any remedial legislation by Congress. Certainly we would 
bo remiss if we confined our examination to reading an interpretation 
of the Daily World, Pravda, or other communist publications. Accord- 
ingly, we seek firsthand information about the experiences of people 
who by choice have succeeded in casting off the shackles of communist 
domination and, at the risk of losing their lives as well as their property, 
have gone to extreme lengths in search of freedom. 

In addition to the testimony of these individuals, we will also 
receive the testimony of academicians knowledgeable in Marxist- 
Loninist-Maoist doctrines, both in relation to the CPUSA and to the 
common goal in statements sought by the international communist 
movement. 

Our witnesses today and through next week will include recent 
defectors from Red China and East Berlin, who will present testimony 
describing life under communist rule. We will also receive testimony 
again from prominent academicians concerning the theoretical aspects 
of Marxism-Leninism as interpreted by Mao Tse-tung and the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

In addition, the committee will hear witnesses who have been in 
recent attendance at the Center for Marxist Education in New York, 
and thus we may be able to gain a penetrating and current view of the 
activities and teachings of the CPUSA within our own country. 

I direct at this time that the resolution authorizing those hearings 
be included in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 

RESOLVED, That the Committee on Internal Security, or any subcommittee 
thereof appointed for such purpose, conduct investigation and hearings, at sucli 
time and places as the Chairman may determine, to receive testimony and evidence 
illustrative of the Communist ideology, its character and objectives, as applied by 
Communist organizations, their agents, members, and affiliates. 

The Chairman. Whom do you have as vour first witness, Mr. 
Counsel? 

Mr. Schultz. Professor Richard K. Diao, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Prior to the swearing of Mr. Diao, may I make two 
announcements. 

x First, we are very happy to have with us today, as guests of the 
Chair, 22 young journalists representing high school newspapers in 
the District of Columbia area. I personally have invited the budding 
young journalists, and the staff has been instructed to admit them with 
the proper press credentials. 

The second announcement concerns action of the committee upon 
the bills, both to repeal and amend title II, the so-called Detention 
Act of the Internal Security Act of 1950. As I announced some 2 
weeks ago, all of the transcripts have been furnished the committee. 
I do not think it would be necessary for the committee to hear testi- 
mony on these bills again. We heard some 30 or 40 witnesses last 
year, some 1,000 pages of testimony. I hope that the committee will 
be able to act upon these bills without the necessity of further hearings. 

A bill was reported to the Rules Committee during the last session, 
but not in time to bo acted upon hy the Congress. So the Chair has 
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provided the members with notice of the meeting tomorrow at 9 
o’clock, prior to continuation of these hearings, for the purpose of 
taking action upon such legislation. 

Mr. Diao, would you first rise and be sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you arc about to give 
before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Diao. I do. 

The Chairman. Please bo seated. It is a pleasure to welcome you 
to the committee. 

You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

TESTIMONY OF RICHARD K. DIAO 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Diao has prepared 
statement which I would like to offer for inclusion in 
I would like permission for Professor Diao to proceed 
pace in a summary opening statement. 

The Chairman. Proceed. And, Mr. Diao, would you lean into the 
mike, please, so that we will be certain to hear you up here? 

(Mr. Diao’s prepared statement follows:) 

STATEMENT OF PROFESSOR RICHARD K. DIAO 

My name is Richard K. Diao. I was born April 29, 1924, in Chengtu, China: 

I graduated from the National Central University, Department of Economics, 
in Chungking, China, in 1946, with a B.A. degree. In 1947 I came to the United 
States, and attended the University of Illinois, Department of Economics, Grad- 
uate School, at Urbana, Illinois. I graduated in 1948 with a Master’s degree. In 
1948-1949 I attended the Columbia University in New York City. From 1949- 
1950 I attended the Graduate School of Business Administration of New York 
University, Now York City, as a candidate for a Ph. D. I did not complete my 
studies for my Ph. D. and returned to China in 1950, prompted by glowing reports 
of prosperity and opportunity in my native country. I was accompanied by my 
fiancee, Eva Hsu, born August 5, 1927, in Shanghai, China. She had been attending 
Mary Crest College in Davenport, Iowa. We wore engaged in New York City 
on June 16, 1950 and married in Peking on December 16, 1950. We have a daughter 
18, and a son, 14. 

From 1950 until 1951 I worked at the Ministry of Finance, in Peking, China, 
as a researcher. From 1951 to 1952 I was a researcher for the Government Ad- 
ministrative Council’s Committee on Financial and Economic Affairs in Peking. 
From 1952 to 1953 I was Associate Professor of Public Finance at the Central 
Institute of Finance and Economics, Peking, China. From 1953 to 1958 I was 
Associate Professor and Deputy Hoad of Teaching and Research in the Depart- 
ment of Finance at the Central Academy for Financial Cadres in Poking. In 
1957, during the program known as the “Hundred Flower Movement”, the Party 
encouraged criticism by non-Party members. They promised that no punishment 
would be given to those who criticized the Party and the government, but that 
this would be used to improve their work. However, after I criticized the Party I 
was subjected to considerable harassment, I was labeled a “rightist” and enemy 
of the State. I was accused of being a U.S. spy, since the State Department had 
paid for my transportation back to China through the ECA fund then available 
to all Chinese students in this country after the communist take over of mainland 
China. In the meantime, mv three brothers, two sisters and parents wero all still 
living in the United States. My father, a retired Lt. General of the Republic of 
China, has since died in Now York, in 1956. 

In April of 1958 I was sent to the Military 850th State Farm at Heilungkiang 
as a laborer to undergo thought reform. This camp was located in what is called 
the “Chinese Siberia” in the remote northeastern part of the country. It was only 
20 miles from where the Sino-Soviet border incident occurred in 1969. I stayed 
in this camp for two years and ten months. I feel that the treatment at this camp 
was more inhuman than what I had heard of the concentration camps of the Nazis. 


a narrative 
the record, 
at his own 
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We worked at hard labor 14-16 hours per day, 7 days a week with very little food 
in bitter cold. At one time they worked us 10 days and nights with' only a one 
hour nap in the snow covered and frozen ground after midnight. We built rail- 
roads, roads, dams, but mostly we dug and built drainage canals. Most of this 
area is very swampy. Many people at the camp died from exhaustion and mal- 
nutrition. 

In addition to landlords and rich peasants, there are three types of persons 
designated as anti-government in China; 1) counter-revolutionaries; 2) rightists; 
3) bad elements. There were some in each category in this camp. Due to the poor 
condition of the persons in the camp, we were finally released in December 1960 
and returned to Peking where I remained about one month. 

At the end of 1960, I was then sent to Shansi province in China to the Shansi 
College of Finance and Economics. At the college my job was to prepare lectures 
for others to give since I no longer could be trusted to deliver lectures, but most 
of the time I was still assigned to do manual work in the countryside, which in- 
cluded the cleaning of public toilets. In additional had to report each week 
vvithout failure about my thought and deeds to a Party member who was as- 
signed to “help” me and also to submit, through this man, a written report to 
the Party Committee every month. At this time, my wife who had worked at 
the Ministry of Public Health in Peking for some 10 years was also transferred 
to Shansi province to teach at a medical college. We began to plan how we could 
escape from China. Writing to one of my brothers in New York giving him a 
hint that we wished to come out, it was hoped that he would write me a letter 
claiming that my mother had come to Hong Kong hoping to see us once more 
before she died. Using this as a ruse and with a good record of hard work after 
I got out of the Labor camp, they finally let me and my son go to Hong Kong. 
I made up my mind that once there I would never return to China. For almost 
two years my wife attempted to get an exit permit and finally on the pretext of 
talking me into returning to China or at least to bring my son back to China, 
she was permitted to bring my daughter with her to visit me in Hong Kong. 

After our reunion I joined Union Research Institute in Hong Kong as a Senior 
Researcher and Head of Research Department in Finance and Economics. My 
wife also obtained a position as a Mandarine Chinese teacher in the New Asia 
Yale-in-China Language Center of the Chinese University of Hong Kong. Through 
much legal maneuvering and the help of many friends, we were finally able to 
come to the United States and arrived in New York on the 23rd of October, 1966. 
From 1966 until 1969 I was a Research Associate with the East Asian Institute, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

While in Peking I found that many of the persons with whom I had associated 
in the United States prior to my return to China were in reality communists. 

Looking back, I suppose that in those days I was very much pro-New China. 
I have never joined the Communist Party and after seeing China as it is I know 
I never shall. 

_My main reasons for leaving China were the knowledge that the Socialist system 
will never work in China or anywhere else. There was a constant fear of being 
arrested for something. Each knock on the door, each visit to a superior, especially 
during the political movements held the threat of being detained for something. 
I never knew when I went to work in the morning if I would come home that night. 
There is absolutely no freedom of thought and absolutely no consideration of an 
individual as a human being. 

In discussing the economy of China prior to the Great Leap Forward, the situa- 
tion in China -was quite good. People had enough to eat, but during 1959-1961 the 
situation was terrible. People had barely enough to eat. Everything was rationed 
according to categories. The highest category was the Army and heavy labor. 
Ordinary people received 15 kilograms of grain and 2 oz. of edible oil per month. 
Meat or fish was rationed to a few' oz. once every several months. While I had had 
no experience under the Japanese occupation of China, persons that I have known 
say that things were much worse during this time in China than it was under the 
Japanese control. People hoarded their food and feared that others would steal it. 
The fixed prices were not very high but there was just no food available. Clothes 
also were very difficult to obtain. Each person was rationed to a few yards of cloth 
per year. If you bought socks or handkerchiefs you had to surrender a certain 
amount of cloth ration tickets. This applied to Communist Party members as 
well as those who were not Party members. Soldiers were given the best ration. 
Their rations on clothes and for food were the highest together with the highest 
officers in the Party and Government. Before 1958 things were much better. At 
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that time the so-called higher intellectuals, which included myself, received more 
meat and. rice and we also had the privilege of not standing in line to do our 
shopping. We had a card which allowed us to go to the front of the line each time. 
This was only from 1956 until 1958. During the bad years the higher intellectuals 
did receive more cigarettes and more oil than other people, but by that time I 
had been branded as a “rightist” and I did not receive this. 

Prom the latter half of 1962 on, things began to get better. At that time you 
could buy extra food on the “free market”. Some of the peasants in the country 
had extra vegetables or eggs or food grains and could bring it to the “free market” 
in the city where they would sell it. Prices here to be determined simply by supply 
and demand were extremely high but while the “free market” was officially 
illegal, the Party and Government turned their back on these transactions. At 
that time the Party had lost some control over the people. Later on, I understand 
the “free market” was closed down. I believe that the countryside was worse off 
in the bad days than the cities. Peking and Shanghai were show places and were 
always somewhat better than the rest of the country. Many persons died of mal- 
nutrition. Frequently they would become so ill and so weak that the slightest 
cold or illness would kill them. 

In China everyone must work. When wo first returned to China from the United 
States we were given our choice of work, the area where we thought we could do 
the most. However, once we selected a job we were not allowed to change unless 
the Party decided to transfer us. Most of the rest of the people are assigned by the 
Party to the job -where they are needed. You can request a transfer to another 
job but very seldom are these requests granted. At this time you are also subject 
to criticism because they would ask you why you questioned the wisdom of the 
Party in assigning you a job. Generally speaking they put you in a job where they 
need you. If you decided that you did not want to work or would not work, then 
you have two choices; 1) you can die without food; 2) you arc subject to arrest 
as a bad element for not contributing your part to the state. The crime of being 
a counter-revolutionist covers nearly everything in China, from being a thief, to 
not working or engaging in financial transactions not authorized by the authorities. 

During 1959-1961 things were very bad. Many people resorted to stealing — not 
money but food. You could buy nothing with money, but food coupons and 
clothes were stolen very frequently. China has since imported substantial amounts 
of wheat every year from Australia, New Zealand and Canada and still continues 
to do so. During the bad years, the Party and Government encouraged people 
who had friends outside of China to ask for food packages. I had a sister-in-law, 
for example, in Hong Kong, who sent me packages. I received butter, milk, choco- 
late, etc., which enabled me to effect a speedy recovery from my poor condition 
resulting from the Labor camp. 

To take care of discipline in the country, I believe there is a large network of 
Labor Camps throughout mainland China. Most of these are in the northeast 
and northwest. The land where I was in the remote northeast had never been 
farmed and there was almost no population living there except the demobilized 
soldiers from the Korean War. The land is very fertile but it is mostly swamp. 
The soil was black and rich and it did not need to be fertilized, but it was mostly 
covered with water. We dug and built drainage ditches but the water would still 
come back. There were many Russian built tractors there but they just stood 
idle most of the time as they could not be used in that mud. The growing season 
was only 120 days long and the rest of the time it is bitter cold. The coldest 
weather is in the forties or even fifties below zero. 

Since 1950 all of the large land holdings of the landlords wore taken away and 
distributed to the poor peasants. The land was not owned by the peasants but 
they were told that they would be able to use it. The state retained ownership. 
After 1953, and especially after 1956, the Agricultural Cooperative Movement 
assumed close control of the land. During the hardship years around 1959 very 
small pieces of land next to the houses which had been seized by the Peoples’ 
Communes during the Great Leap Forward were given back to the peasants to 
raise vegetables, for their own use or to enable them to sell it in the “free market”. 
I understand that during the recent Cultural Revolution that all these private 
plots were again taken back by the communes. As far as owning homes, it was a 
very difficult situation. Before 1958 some people did own their own. After that 
they were all taken by the state. They were reimbursed by the state only in the 
form of so-called “fixed interest” which was calculated at a price decided upon by 
the state. When you owned your own house you were required to keep it repaired 
and the Government assigned you tenants if they thought that you had too 
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much room. People were so hard pressed to keep up the taxes and repairs that 
they were glad to give the houses to the state in order to be rid of the troubles. 
Generally speaking, each family is allowed one or two rooms, though it depends 
upon their size and the interpretation of the authorities in the area in which 
you were living. Sometimes you had a community kitchen and sometimes you 
had a stove outside the house and you did your cooking outside. Bathrooms are 
always communal. 

When I was Associate Professor at the Central Academy For Financial Cadres 
in Peking I had a quite nice apartment with two rooms, plus kitchen and bathroom. 
We used one room for our bedroom and the other for the children and as a living 
room. I even had a maid. At that time this was alright with the Party and Gov- 
ernment as it cut down on unemployment in the countryside and enabled both 
husband and wife to work. Later this practice was considered a bourgeois, capitalist 
practice. The maids were all forced to resign and work in street factories or on 
farms in the countryside. This is one of the big problems with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, it keeps changing from year to year, no one ever know's what is right. What 
is right one year is bad the next. They are always changing. 

There is almost no religion in China anymore except among the older people. 
It makes no difference which religion is involved, whether it is Christian, Buddhist 
or what. It is all bad as far as the Party is concerned. Of all the religions, I believe 
the Catholic was persecuted the most because the Party and Government felt 
they had closer ties to the West. All members of the Communist Party are not 
allowed to have any religion. The younger persons are discouraged from having 
any religion as well. Most of the churches and temples have been converted to 
schools, hospitals, or warehouses. Only in the big cities like Peking and Shanghai 
are a few churches and temples still operating as a sort of window dressing for 
foreign visitors. When the Premier of Ceylon visited China some years ago, for 
example, the Mayor of Shanghai and the protocol officials from Peking went to 
the temple with her for worship but this was only a propaganda move. 

Everyone who has reached the age of 18 years may vote in China if they are 
not a convicted criminal. If you don’t vote they question you as to the reasons. 
To vote you go to the voting place and pick up your ballot. You go into a voting 
booth, mark the ballot, and drop it in the ballot box. All the nominees have been 
screened by the Party and match exactly the number of posts to be filled and thus 
all are elected. You just don’t have any choice. To avoid trouble, people just vote 
for the candidates listed. In China there arc 8 so-called “democratic parties” 
besides the Communist Party but all take their guidance from Chairman Mao and 
the Communist Party. Having this many parties helps to present a picture of 
democratic government to the peoples of the world. It is not possible for one of 
these parties to become stronger than the Communist Party. There is no compe- 
tition between them and the Communist Party. If any party begins to gather any 
strength and to challenge the Communist Party all the other parties are directed 
to move against it. There is one thing I might mention, concerning voting. Since 
China still has many illiterate persons the voting place has someone to read the 
ballot to you so that you can mark it. This means that it is possible that this 
individual does the voting, and the voter is never aware of whom he voted for. 
There are no campaigns for elections such as there are in the United States. There 
are meetings where the Party will tell you about the candidates. In China the 
people are so naive and so interested in avoiding any trouble that they do as they 
are told. 

In China, as in all the rest of the Communist countries, there are labor unions. 
Back before the Communists seized power they controlled the labor unions and 
struck against the Nationalist Government. After the Communists took over the 
situation was changed. Now there are no strikes. The union speaks to the worker 
for the state. In Western countries the union speaks to the management for the 
workers. The function in China is to see that the workers work and that their 
welfare is provided for. They arrange vacations and pensions. They arrange for 
labor heroes and give political incentive for more work. They act as agents of 
the Party in all the factories and their main function is to give the workers 
ideological indoctrination. 

As far as schooling in China goes, you can go or not as you wish. There are not 
enough schools in the country if everyone had to go to school. Most of the city 
dwellers send their children to school but in the countryside most of the children 
must work. If you want to go to school you can. If you don’t want to go you don’t 
have to. School is free. There is no charge for tuition, books, or supplies. At the 
university the students have two kinds of scholarships, known as Peoples’ Scholar- 
ships or Aid Typo A and Type B. Type A is a basic scholarship. When you are 
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accepted at the university it provides some money to cover food .and clothes. Type 
B provides more money. This is for the poorer families. In al • universities- all 
students live on campus because of the many extracurricular activities m which 
they must engage. This is also a way the Party has of separating them from the 
influence of their families and the rest of the population. A student can go to 
college or university for four years to study, liberal arts or social sciences, o years 
for engineering or applied sciences and 8 years for medicine. The Government pays 
for all of this. In China there is no degree offered. , 

In China children under 16 usually belong to the Young Pioneers and then 
from 16 to 25 many of them belong to the Communist Youth League. Being a 
member of the Communist Youth League does not necessarily make you a member 
of the Communist Party, but you have a better chance to join if you are a m< \ntber 
of the Communist Youth League. The Young Pioneers, on the other hand, arc 
somewhat like Boy Scouts and attract children by interesting programs along the 
Party defined lines. All children from the very young of kindergarten are taught 
that “no matter how good your parents are they arc not as good as Chanman 
Mao,” and that they should prepare themselves to become good communists. 

If vou wish to travel, from one area in China to another, you must have per- 
mission Each individual haw an identity card issued by Ins employing agency or 
his school or his factory. You must check out at wherever you work and then 
you must check in with the police at your destination. If you are a farmer you 
'must obtain a pass from your brigade or commune. This is for travel inside 
China. Travel outside of China is always discouraged and is hence very difficult 

t° fn 1 China we were never allowed to contact foreigners directly. Even if you 
speak their language you must use, an official interpreter. Tins applies to every 
foreigner and especially to those from the West. It applied to contact with the 
Russians too but of course not many Chinese people speak Russian, though at 
onc tim* everyone was encouraged to study Russian at school or through radio. 

It was very fashionable to study Russian in the 19otts. 

After the Sino-Sovict split-up in 1959 they no longer wanted pcopE to learn 
Russian Now, I have hoard that a person cannot take Russian at all. Any 
foreigner visiting China today is prepared for in advance. Everyone who will have 
contact with him is provided with a paper giving the foreigner s background, 
political feelings, and the questions that ho might ask, and what the answers 
should be Some foreigners realize that the information they arc i receiving is all 
planted propaganda and try to evade their interpreters and guides. This is not 
really possible because in the area of the hotels used by the foreigners, all the taxi 
divers and shop keepers are part of the show. Also the people don’t dare to speak 
up because the foreigners soon leave and then the Party looks at you as an enemy 
of the state All foreign embassies have a guard who acts to protect the embassy 
and also to keep people from visiting the embassy. If an embassy wants to hire a 
Chinese as a cook or a driver or a clerk or something, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affahs will take care of placing the individual. This enables them to carefully 

At. one time back before the Communists Ccamo into power, there were a number 
of Tews in some of the large cities as merchants but they are all gone now. 

If you are arrested in China and brought to trial, you will Bjyen a _G ent 
appointed defense lawyer. This presents problems for a defense counsel, hirst, 
they often arrest people without any basis, almost anyone can b ° f. J hi 

anything It can come at any time. They can just confine you to your office until 
vou write down your confession. If you don’t know what to confess to they will 
tell 7ou They use three shifts for interrogation - 8 hours each-while you st 
there until you confess to something. The defense counsel usually advises his 
client to confess. Tie cannot justify any crime you may have committed a Si\ ln ^ 
the state therefore there is no real defense. If he did try to defend an accused he 
would probably be the next one on trial himself. These trials are really public 
shows ^Thcv use the trial to demonstrate to others what happens to enemies o 
the state so in effect it acts as a control method. It is not really a trial as wo know 
U hero but a ghow of public punishment. The prosecution is not even required to 
furnish any proof that a crime has been committed. Of 

are not brought to trial at all. The offender is punished with n0 P" bll L 1 “^ rln Si h 

I have been asked often whether China has a secret pohec ^^^-They 
nail it Pnhlie Security It is similar to the Soviet Secret Police, from my oDserva 
tions, however, in CMna the power of the secret police is not f taS 

In China, especially today, the Army is the most powerful of all of the branenes 
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of the hierarchy. I think the Army also has a Secret Police of its own. In China 
so many people are informers for the authorities of one sort or another even 
though they are not directly linked with the secret police that there is a saying 
tnat if you don t need an answer, don’t ask a question and never trust anybody 
even your own kin. It is hard to tell who is a Secret Police source. As a result you 
never ask your friends any questions. You comment on the weather and that’s 
uDout ail. 


According to the Chinese constitution they say that they have almost every 
right that people have here in the United States, but they don’t exist. There are 
no rights. The only rights are those of the Party to rule in any manner that they 
see nu. 


Air. Diao. Since I have prepared a written statement, there is no 
need to go over it again. I would like to brief a few points. 

I was horn and grew up in Yunnan Province, China. I came to this 
country in 1947 as a graduate student. I earned, in 1948, a master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois and then I transferred to 
Columbia University and New York University as a candidate for 
rh. D., but I did not finish. Rather, I returned to China. 

1 met my wife in Chicago when we attended a meeting sponsored 
by the Chinese Student Christian Association, and were engaged in 
New York City in Juno 1950 and married in Peking in December 1950 
after we returned there. We have a daughter 18 and a son 14. 

This decision to return to China was prompted by communist 
propaganda, especially that of the communistic government, and a 
new government crisis. We hoped that we could contribute ourselves 
to the construction of our country. However, after return, wo gradually 
discovered that the real situation was very disappointing and wo 
realized that communism is nothing but a dictatorship which rules 
over people to satisfy the dictator’s ambitions. 

(At this point Mr. Thompson entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Diao. At first we were treated quite well because the com- 
munists were in great need of educated people. I was given a job in 
the Ministry of Finance in Poking, and then the Committee on Finance 
and Economic Affairs of the Government Administration Council. 
13 ut line to my family and educational background and also my rela- 
tives abroad, I was regarded not suitable for a highly sensitive position 
in the Government. So I was transferred to teach at college. 

There were numerous political movements, one after one, but I was 
not attacked until 1957, when the so-called “Hundred Flowers Move- 
ment. started. The communist party encouraged people, especially 
intellectuals outside the communist party, to criticize the party and 
the Government, and they promised there would be no punishment. 
So 1 did. But I was branded as a bourgeois. That means the enemy of 
the state. So, after numerous strike meetings and harassment, I was 
sent to a labor camp in a remote part of the country near the Sino- 
ooviet border. 

I stayed in this camp for 2 years and 10 months. I feel that the 
treatment at tins camp was more inhuman than what I had heard 
ol the concentration camps of the Nazis. The work hours were ex- 
tremely long, averaging 14 to 16 hours per day, 7 days a week, with 
very little food, and in the bitter cold weather. 

Almost everybody was sick, and I saw many of my fellow victims 
die. And 1 myself fell to the ground twice, but I was to survive. 

In December 1960, we all were released from the camp. I was 
transferred to Shansi Province to a college there. Although my job 
was teaching, I was not allowed to give lectures to students. Rather, 
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I was asked to prepare lectures for others to give. Most of the time I 
was still assigned to manual work in the countryside. In addition, 

I had to report each week about my thoughts and deeds to a party- 
member who was assigned to help mo, and also to submit a written 
report to the party committee every month. , ^ 

At this time my wife, who had worked at the Ministry of Public 
Health in Peking for some 10 years, was also transferred to Shansi 
Province So at this time we began to plan how we could escape lrom 
China With the help of my relatives— that moans my brother m the 
States and also my sister in Hong Kong— we made up . a story that 
my mother had come to Hong Kong hoping to see us. So it took about 
4 months to get the permission to go to Hong Kong, but 1 was sup- 
posed to return to China by the end of the year. , 

So when the time was up. I excused myself from not returning to 
China on the grounds of sickness and that I was supposed to have a 
major operation on cancer. I asked my wife to come to Hong Kong 
to take care of me, but at this time the communist authorities refused 
to grant my wife permission. Instead, they asked me to go back, one 
begged the authorities almost every day with tears and finally she 
got a permission to go to Hong Kong to visit me on the pretext to 

talk me into going back to China. 

After she got out, I started to work in a research institute in rtong 
Kong and also she taught in the Center of the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong. We stayed in Hong Kong almost 4 years and finally we 
got permission from the State Department to return to the States. 

We arrived in New York on 23d of October 1966. From then until 
1969 I was a research associate at the East Asian Institute, Columbia 

Our main reason for leaving China was to seek freedom because, 
from our experience, we realized the socialist-communist system would 
never work in China or anywhere else. 

Mr. Schultz. Professor Diao, wore you a member ot the commu- 
nist party? 

Mr. Diao. No, I was not. . A . , , ,,, 

Mr Schultz. I am wondering, now you have just told us that you 
left the United States to return to China, after you had obtained a 
master’s degree, and they welcomed you with open arms at first. An 
subsequently you complied with their Hundred Flowers program 
which was, in effect, requesting criticism of the Government. May 

I ask you, what criticism did you make? . , ,, 

Mr Diao. I made my criticism on several occasions.. hirst, theie 
was in the Ministry of Finance a mooting for the higher intellectuals 
At that occasion, I criticized the party about the school, where 1 
taught. I urged that the party hook up the school to. the Ministry ot 
Higher Education because their loaders m the Ministry of Finance 

did not know how to run a school. ... , 

Afterwards, in the school mootings I criticized the party because 
it did not trust intellectuals. I urged the party to give more freodom 

1 ° Mr. Schultz. Your criticism, then, was lack of intellectual freedom 
within the school? 

Mr. Schultz 6 What was the real purpose of the Hundred Flowers 
program? 
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Mi Diao. I thiiik it was promoted by the Hungarian incident. 
According to Mao dsc-tung, he wanted to give the people limited 
freedom to express their opinion to prevent a revolution in China 

Mr. bcHULTz. Did you actually believe that your criticism of the 
Government would go unpunished? 

Mr. Diao. No, I didn’t believe they would punish at first. I thought 
the criticism would be used to improve the Government work. 

Mr. Schultz. And for this criticism, then, you were sent to a- 
labor camp? 

Mr. Diao, Yes, correct. 

Mr. Schultz. How many other people went with you to this 
labor camp, and who went? 

Mr Diao. I don’t know the exact number because the camp was 
termed after the mode of the army. In our company it consisted of a 
little bit more than 100 persons, who came from several Ministries 
in Peking: the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Air Schultz. Now to understand, these are all Government 
officials who were sent to the labor camp? 

Mr. Diao. Yes. 


Mr. Schultz. Why was this? Were they also people who had 
criticized the Government? 

Mr. Diao. They sent us there to undergo thought reform through 
labor. B 


Mr. Schultz. You mentioned that you worked 14 to 16 hours a 
day. What did you do? 

Mr. Diao. We did various hard works. We built a railroad, a road 
a house, farm work. But most of the time we dug ditches, because 
the water was too high there and they wanted to drain it out so the 
land could be utilized. 


Mr. Schultz. I can understand the punitive nature of the hard 
work, but did you also in your thought reform process attend classes 
or attend lectures which would change your philosophical belief? 

Mr. Diao. lor more than 2 years we didn’t have study classes at 
all, mainly work m the field. But only m the later part, when everybody 
was sick, were we allowed 3 to 4 hours a day to attend study. 

Mr. Schultz. Then were you required to write papers or discuss? 

Mr. Diao. JNo, we just were in group discussion. 

Mr. Schultz Did you study books, too, and manuals? 

Mr. Diao No books, all the materials issued by the communist 
party central committee. 


®^ HTJLTZ - ^ mentioned that you were considered a rightist. 
What other types of people are considered anti-Government? 

Mr. Diao. There are categories: the workers and the peasants, and 
the counterrevolutionary rightists, and that is the one, the so-called 
bad elements, that means that there are no grounds for anything' 
they can brand you as a bad enemy. b ’ 

. M- r - Schultz. Was your labor camp that you were confined in 
similar to the type of imprisonment that a criminal would have? 

Mr. Diao. Quite similar, but there is a big difference because the 
real criminals were guarded by the soldiers, who carried a shotgun- 
also, they beat them badly. I think their conditions were worse than 

niii’Q 
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Mr. Schultz. What did your wife and family do while you wore 
gone this 2 years and 10 months? 

Mr. Diao. When I was away in Manchuria, my wife was sent to a 
people’s commune down to the south of Shansi Province to do farm 
work there for one year. Our children, my son was then not quite 2 
years old, was living in a nursery school and my daughter was entrusted 
to a relative in Peking. So my family was scattered in four different 
places. 

Mr. Schultz. Then you subsequently got together after you were 
released from the labor camp and all lived in the Shansi Province? 

Mr. Diao. Right. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you receive any special treatment in the labor 
camp because you wore an educated man and in a high Government 
position? 

Mr. Diao. No. We wore treated just the same. 

Mr. Schultz. All the people were treated the same. Would you 
describe for us the economy of China prior to the “Great Leap For- 
ward” movement? 

(At this point Mr. Zion entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Diao. Prior to the so-called “Great Leap Forward,” things 
were quite good: people had enough to eat, they have clothes, they 
have a decent life. But the situation was getting worse in the start of 
the “Great Leap Forward” in 1959. 

Mr. Schultz. What is the “Great Leap Forward”? What is that 
movement? 

Mr. Diao. That was the plan of Mao Tso-tung to make China 
stronger within a short limit. The slogan was to catch and bypass 
Britain within 15 years. 

Mr. Schultz. How effective was this program? 

Mr. Diao. I think it was a failure completely. 

Mr. Schultz. Wore there any privileged people who got more food 
than others? 

Mr. Diao. Only the high officials of the party and the Government. 

They got a special treatment. But before the “Great Leap Forward” 
we, as the higher intellectuals, received more food than other people. 

Mr, Schultz. Did you receive any special privileges during this 
period? 

Mr. Diao. Yes. During the 1956 to ’57, as a higher intellectual we 
received these privileges and we also had a card to entitle us to shop 
at the head of the lines. 

Mr. Schultz. In other words, you could go to the head of the 
grocery lines? 

Mr. Diao. Yes. 

Mr. Schultz. What was the availability of food products in the 
stores? Did you have a great selection of food products? 

Mr. Diao. Before the “Great Leap Forward” there was quite a 
selection, but not after the “Great Leap Forward”. 

Mr. Schultz. How about the prices. Did you experience any black 
market in China? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, during the bad years w r e had a so-called free market. 

It is, in fact, a black market. 

Mr. Schultz. Could you compare the economy in the country as 
opposed to the cities? Is there any difference? 

58-594— 71— pt. 1— A 2 
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Mr. Diao. There was not very much difference, but in that time a 
peasant could get more food by his own vegetables, and things like 
that. Probably it was better than most of the people in the city. 

Mr. Schultz. What is the working situation in China? Must 
everyone work? 

Mr. Diao. The party considers working as the right, also the 
obligation of the people. 

Mr. Schultz. Are they allowed to change their jobs if they want to? 

Mr. Diao. No, not by free will. It was assigned by the party, by 
the Government. 

Mr. Schultz. They were assigned to a specific job to do. How about 
the location? 

Mr. Diao. It includes the location. You cannot transfer by yourself 
from one to another; you have to clear with the party or the authorities. 

Mr. Schultz. Do they have labor unions in China? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, there were labor unions in China. 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Chairman, the staff has done a careful study of 
the constitution of the countries whose former citizens will testify 
before us this week. My intention is to display a chart on which we 
have noted those rights specifically and unequivocally guaranteed by 
the constitutions of the respective countries. I will ask each witness 
if ho personal ly experienced these rights during the time he lived under 
the constitution, and I will ask him only at this time about those 
rights specifically mentioned in the constitution of the country. 

tf he states ho did not experience this right fully and completely, 
I will ask him to cross out the question on the chart, and a member 
of the staff will mark this on the display screen. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Schultz. Professor Diao, I believe I gave you a copy of this 
chart you have in front of you. I would like to go through these 
various freedoms that are specifically spelled out in the Constitution 
of China. I will start with the first one, the freedom of speech. Did 
you have complete freedom of speech under the Constitution? 

Mr. Diao. No, absolutely. 

The Chairman. Mr. Counsel, that is designated the Old Constitu- 
tion of 1954. 

Mr. Schultz. Yes, sir; the constitution under which Mr. Diao lived. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Schultz. What curtailment was made on freedom of speech? 

Mr. Diao. A good example is my case. The party encouraged you 
to express yourself, but [when] I did, I was branded as a rightist. 

Mr. Schultz. Could you talk freely among your neighbors and 
friends? 

Mr. Diao. No, we dared not, because the party encouraged every- 
body to report others. You couldn’t trust your neighbors nor your 
own relatives. 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Diao, I will move to the next one. How about 
freedom of the press? 

Mr. Diao. No, all the news articles were arranged by the party. 
You cannot write anything to be accepted by the newspapers and 
the magazines. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom of assembly? 

Mr. Diao. No. 
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Mr. Schultz. Are there any demonstrations that are allowed at all? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, there were demonstrations, but of a different 
nature. They were planned by the party. Like an anti-U.S. imperialism 
and the others, all were planned by the party. 

Mr. Schultz. How about freedom of correspondence? Do you write 
to people in China? Are you free to correspond with them and they 
with you? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, we had limited freedom in this category because they 
have a huge population. They cannot investigate and check every 
letter. But" they do check letters; if you get something wrong, they 
just select it. _ . 

Mr. Schultz. To your knowledge, did you live under mail censorship 
in China? 

Mr. Diao. Yes. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom of religion? 

Mr. Diao. No, we didn’t have freedom of religion because the party 
said the Constitution guarantees freedom of religion, but there was 
also freedom against religion. So in China, except the very old genera- 
tion, there is no religion at all. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have the freedom to engage in cultural 
pursuits? 

Mr. Diao. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Schultz. Could you give us an example? 

Mr. Diao. Because when I talked in the colleges, the lectures wore 
prepared in collective manner. We have to accept the point of view 
beforehand, submit our points of view beforehand to the party com- 
mittee, and then after that we followed the lines. 

Mr. Schultz. Dio you have freedom to travel within China and 
without? 

Mr. Diao. In China, I think that there was limited freedom to 
travel, but you have to get permission from your organization, the 

school. . 

Mr. Schultz. Were you issued an identification card of any sort 
that you had to keep with you? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, everybody had an identification card issued by 
the various agencies, the school, the government agency, or the 
commune. So whenever you want to travel, you have to clear it with 
the authorities. For instance, when I was in Taiwan I wanted to go 
to Peking to visit relatives there, and I had to ask permission from 
the authorities. 

Mr. Schultz. You have already commented on your freedom of 
education, but I would like for you to state it positively for us. Did 
you have freedom of education? 

Mr. Diao. No, because whether or not you can attend higher 
education must be cleared by the party. You cannot choose your educa- 
tion by your free will. _ 

Mr. Schultz. Does the party prescribe the textbooks that will bo 
used in the schools? 

Mr. Diao. Yes. 

Mr. Schultz. Are the teachers required to be members of the 
communist party? 

Mr. Diao. No, teachers were not required to be communist mem- 
bers, but if you were a communist party member you would get 
more chance to be promoted. 
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Mr. Schultz. In other words, it might be detrimental to their 
career if they were not a communist party member? 

Mr. Diao. Right. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you feel, or did you experience that you had 
freedom to emigrate? 

Mr. Diao. Absolutely not. There were only two ways to get out of 
China. One is just illegal that is only available to those people on the 
borders, but not for us in the north part of China. We had to ask 
permission to go. 

Mr. Schultz. Now skip over to the last item, the freedom of secret 
ballot. This is specifically provided in your Constitution. 

Mr. Diao. It is difficult to tell. If you can vote, you go to the booth 
and nobody sees you. But for those people who cannot write and read 
to vote for this person, and even though they have a kind of secret 
ballot, you didn’t have any chance for choice, because all the nominees 
and the candidates were fixed by the party, one for each position. 

Mr. Schultz. Aon mentioned before having to have an identifica- 
tion card and permission to travel. One specific item in the Constitu- 
tion provides for the freedom to change residence? 

Mr. Diao. No, absolutely not, because if you change your residence 
on your own, you could not get food rations. 

Mr. Schultz. Professor Diao, what must one do to be successful in 
China today? 

Mr. Diao. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Schultz. What must an individual do to be successful in 
China today? 

Mr. Diao. Follow the line of Mao Tse-tung. I say follow the line 
of Mao Tse-tung, that means follow the line of the party. Because 
before the cultural revolution, the slogan was: Listen to the party. 

But now, if you listen to the news out here you will get in trouble. 

Mr. Schultz. Arc the students in China treated as a. privileged 
class? 

Mr. Diao. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Schultz. You were at Columbia University during the trouble 
there after you returned from China. Will you compare the Red 
Guard activities in China with the student uprisings in our country? 

Mr. Diao. On the surface it is quite similar, but inside it is different 
because the Red Guard was run by the army and the Mao factions. 

But here, I don’t know whether it was influenced by some organization 
or not. But it seems to me they are very much like communists. 

Mr. Schultz. How much information of world affairs outside of 
China is made available to the Chinese population? 

Mr. Diao. Very little. Only the higher intellectuals in the Academy 
of Sciences have the priority to look at some magazines or news- 
papers published outside of China. In Government and from a certain 
rank, like a second chief in the Government or a lecturer in the 
university, they have special published newspapers, inside newspapers. 

The party selects some items from outside publications, like the 
New York Times and The Washington Post, and like that. But these 
items are selected to suit their interests. 

Mr. Schultz. From your observations, do you think that China 
desires to increase its contact with other nations? 

Mr. Diao. During the 1950’s they did. In that time, they wanted to 
make contact with other countries. But afterwards they were turned 
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down by the United States, so they want to be doing things by 
themselves. But after the “Cultural Revolution,” from the evidence 
available recently, they are trying to improve their relations with 
outsiders 

Mr. Schultz. How much influence docs the army in China have 
on the national policy? 

Mr. Diao. I think before the “Cultural Revolution the army 
was quite controlled by the party; but after the Cultural Revolu- 
tion,” the influence of the army is getting stronger and stronger. 

Mr. Schultz. Has China stopped their teaching ot .Russian m 

the schools? , t> 

Mr Diao Only in the early 1950's there was very little with Russia 
at that time. But after the dispute with Russia they are not allowed 
to learn Russian. Now they are shifted to learn English. 

Mr. Schultz. They are now learning English? 

Mr. Diao. Now they are learning English. 

Mr Schultz. What is the reason for the change? 

Mr Diao. I don’t know, but I presume they want to learn more 
about the Western countries and get more technical materials and 
information from the Western countries because they couldn t got 

this information from Russia. . , . , 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Chairman, in view of the extensive statement 
that Professor Diao has submitted this might be a good time to have 
inquiry from the committee members, if you desire. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Diao, for your appear- 
ance this morning. . . . „ 

The Chinese people have made many very significant contributions 
to the development and the growth of this Nation and as.I stated to a 
representative of an American-Chinesc welfare organization the other 
dav I only wish that all Americans were making an equivalent con- 
tribution to the strength of this country as the Chinese people. We 
greatly appreciate your appearance today. 

Are you now a citizen of the United States. . . 

Mr. Diao. Now I am not, but I have applied for the citizenship. 

The Chairman. You have initiated the naturalization process, 
you have put that into operation? 

The Chairman. Now, you say in 1957 the party invited criticism 
from nonparty members. You made criticism in response to that 
invitation and thou your troubles began. Were you over a member of 
the party? 

Mr. Diao. No, I was not. , . , 

The Chairman. Wouldn’t it have been to your advantage to have 

become a member of the party? 

Mr. Diao. Yes; if you were a party member you got more privi- 
leges. But it was very difficult to get in the party after 1949. Besides, 

I intended not to get into the party . _ . , , 9 

The Chairman. Why did you not intend to go into the party/ 

Mr Diao. Because from my own experience I looked at the party 
activity, no matter whether it is the Nationalist Party or the com- 
munist party; the communist party assumed very tight control of 
their party members. You have to study, you have to get into the 
so-called party life every week. 
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The Chairman. You say that you left China on the pretense of 
visiting your mother in Hong Kong. What year was that? 

Mr. Diao. It was ’62. 

The Chairman. And you stayed in Hong Kong? 

Mr. Diao. Until 1966. 

The Chairman. You came to this country in 1966. Why do you 
say that socialism will not work in China, Mr. Diao? 

Mr. Diao. From my experience, their system will never work be- 
cause their system is designed for the leaders, the dictatorship, to 
conquer the world but not consider the people. From my knowledge 
about the Soviet Union after the revolution for so many years they 
still have to turn to the right, to allow the people to get more freedom. 

So do the Kuropean countries. 

The Chairman. What year did you return to China? 

Mr. Diao. 1950. 

■ Chairman. You were there from 1950 until 1962. Were you 
m shanghai during^ any period of that time? I observed that you 
mentioned Shanghai in your testimony. 

Mr. Diao. Only on my way back to Peking, I stayed in Shanghai 
for 1 month m 1950. 

The Chairman. Did you have occasion to be in the International 
Settlement 

Mr. Diao. No. 

■ I * 16 Chairman, what used to be called the International Settlement 
in Shanghai? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, it used to bo there, but now it is open for C hin ese 

the Chairman. I am very interested, Mr. Diao, in your discussion 
about, how elections are held in China. Last year we had a voun°- 
refugee from Russia who lived in Moscow, and he compared the wav 
elections were conducted in Russia with the way they were conducted 
m the United States. There, ho said, you didn’t have the opportunity 
to vote for anyone, you only had the opportunity to vote against, 
because only one name appeared on the ballot for any one election 
He also mentioned that instead of voting your ballot behind the closed 
curtain, you voted it out on the table before a commissar. 

I didn’t, quite understand your testimony in regard to elections. Do 
they have more than one name on the ballot in China? You seemed 
to indicate that the voter in China might have a choice, that there 
mi fr t? m0r ° than one name on the ballot. Is that true? 

Mr. Diao. No, there is only one name for one post. If they have 
two positions, they have two names. 

The Chairman. That would be different, positions, but there would 
only be one name for each post or each office? 

Mr. Diao. That is right. 

The Chairman. Then you can only vote against? 

Mr. Diao. Yes,, the party said if you wish, you can vote no for 
tills person, to write down your own person. But there was no use 
troubl 60 ^ 0 W0U < not t * lat because probably they would get in 

The Chairman How do you vote the ballot? Did you have occa- 
sion to vote m China? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, I did. 

The Chairman. In what city? 
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Mr. Diao. In Peking. . 

The Chairman. How do you vote? Do you vote secretly or m the 

° P Mr. Diao. The booth is the spot. You went into the booth to vote, 
but if you cannot read you have to ask somebody to vote for you. 
That person was assigned by the party. 

The Chairman. You also mentioned in your statement unions 
used by the Chinese workers. How are the unions organized. Are 
you intimately familiar with the organization of unions? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, I was a member of the teachers union in China. 

The Chairman. Unions, then, are organized along craft lines. 

Mr Diao. Yes. There are many, many unions, according to different 
trades. But the main function of the trade union in China is to help 
the party to give political education for their members. 

The Chairman. I believe the refugee from Russia- I believe it was 
his testimony — pointed out that unions operate quite differently m 
Russia. Instead of representing the people and communicating with 
employers and with the Government as they do in the Lmted o fates, 
there they operate as a moans of communicating from the Government 
to the people. Do you essentially have the same type of union 

organization in China? . . ,, 

Mr. Diao. Yes, I think the trade union m China was more m the 
position of the Government, because the Government is the em- 
ployer. They try to act as agents of the Government and party, not 
members of the union themselves. , , . 

The Chairman. What about your court system? Is the court system 
run by a civilian or run by the army in China? 

Mr. Diao. Normally run by civilians, but the judge, the prosecuting 
attorneys were transferred from the army . „ 

The Chairman. Did the army also have a system of courts t 

Mr. Diao. Yes, they have their own system of courts within the 

1U The Chairman. But they don’t try civilians in their system? 

Mr. Diao. Usually not. Only in the beginning of the regime under 
the so-called military control, at that time there was a military code. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Ashbrook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . . 

As you indicated in your opening statement, these hearings are for 
the purpose of updating our committee information on the theory of 
communism and, as you pointed out, to gam insight relative to ti 

functioning of communism in actual practice. , . 

Along that line, Professor Diao, I was most interested in reading 
your statement. On the first page you indicate that you came to the 
United States in 1947, attended the University of Illinois Department 
of Economics Graduate School at Urbana. 7 011 imo 

graduated in 1948 with a master’s degree and m 1948 and l 49 you 
attended the Columbia University m New T°r k City where, from 
1949 to 1950, you attended the Graduate School of Business Ad 
istration of New York University, evidently pursuing a course of 
studies to get a Ph. D., but you did not finish it. You returned to 
China in 1950. 
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On page 3, then, you indicate, “In Peking, I found that many of the 
persons with whom I liad associated in the United States prior to my 
return to China, were in reality communists.” 

T am not going to ask for any names at this point; as a matter of 
tact, I would be. very careful ami urge you to refrain from the use of 
any names. I would be most interested in some further enlightenment 
on this particular subject. Since you limited the number of associations 
yx>u had, on page 1, to the University of Illinois and Columbia Univer- 
sity in J\ow i ork, am I to gain the impression that these people you are 
referring to were Americans that- you associated with during this time 
ot study? ■ 

, -Y 1 D /, ao ' i No > 1 was not referring to the university, but rather to 
Aiinese Student Christian Association. Because of the way I met the 
students of course, our fellow students from China many of them 
returned to Chum. Then I found they wore communist members, 
vr fy SHBKOOK - When they returned to China? 

Mr. Duo. Before that, but I found out after I returned to China. 

Mr. Ashbrook. So most of the people you are referring to are either 
Americans of Chinese ancestry or Chinese citizens who were in the 
United States at the time, who later returned, as you did, to China 
and you then subsequently found that they were indeed communists 
while back in China. Would this be all of the people, or were there 
some who were Americans? 

vf 1 ~P IAO " ^°’ 0I1 ^ Chinese, not Americans. 

. 1 u- Ashbeooic. What particular line were they promoting at that 
time. In any interest in the theory of communism, I am sure you, 
the student, recognize that at any particular time there is a com- 
munist line that is being promoted. After you left in 1950, it was the 
germ warfare line, then it was McCarthyism, and at the present 
day it seems to be the line that we have a repressive society. But at 
any given time there is a reasonably consistent communist line, and 
in the period from 1947 to '50, which you would have particular 
now ledge about, what was the particular lino that the members of 
tlie t /hmese Student Christian Association then in the United States 
were promoting at that particular time? Do you recall? 

i i . P TAO * Of course, this association was the Christian Association 
iounded quite a long time ago. But during that time, after World 
War 11, some members ivere sent by the communist party, I think. 

,° “ urin g tira e they started a movement to urge the Chinese 
s udents to return to China to contribute themselves for a new r 
Ohma. 

Mr. Ashbrook. I t sounds like they recruited you, too. 

- tr. Dr Ao. That, was correct, because I thought this -was a new 
umna and also the communist trend to be run by a coalition govern- 
ment and to give the people a new democracy. So I think I was fooled 
by this kind ol propaganda at that time. 

Mr. Ashbrook. On page 8 you indicate, “There is almost no 
religion m China anymore except among the older people,” and then 
you go on to indicate the facts as you know them regarding relision 
an< u/ i practlcfi ° r< ‘ligi°n in communist China. 

V '. 0 '!| < ], lt . b .° y‘»! r impression now in retrospect that the use of the 
" ord Uhnstian m the association at that time ivas for propaganda 
purposes or was it actually the Christian Association of Chinese 
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Mr. Diao. I think both. For tho communist party members, they 
wanted to use this association to attract propaganda; but for the most 
of the members who joined that and attended that association, they 
didn’t know, like myself. We went just to do Christian work. 

Mr. Ashbrook. Again, this strikes at the heart of tho communist 
practice. We recognize, as you pointed out, the difference between 
what might be thought of the loaders and what might be the principles 
or motives of those they attract. Wo know in every case, regardless of 
tho communist leadership involved, that those are always good people, 
well-meaning people, who are attracted. 

Talking specifically of your knowledge of the people who were the 
leaders of tho Chinese Students Christian Association, could you 
honestly tell us at this point whether any of them wore in fact Christian, 
or were they communist party functionaries merely using tho name 
as an appeal to people like yourself to get you back to China? Wo are 
talking about the loaders, not about the people who were attracted by 
their propaganda. 

Mr. Diao. It is still difficult to determine the leaders because those 
communist members were behind the scone. They didn’t assume the 
leadership jobs. For instance, I was the cochairman of the New York 
chapter at that time, and I was not a communist member. But those 
behind the scenes were communist members. 

Mr. Ashbrook. What you are saying in effect — I don’t want to 
misinterpret your statement — what you arc saying in effect is that 
although many people were attracted, such as yourself, and put in a 
leadership position, even at that time there wasn’t the inclination on 
the part of the communist organizers to allow other than the party 
members to promote the program, or to be its hard-core organizers. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Diao. Yes. Because they want to use the outsiders to attract 
the other people because it is more useful for them to put the members 
in tho positions where they assume leadership by themselves. Besides, 
I think this is the way to try to avoid attention by the authorities, tho 
FBI or someone. If they were very active, they would probably get 
caught. 

Mr. Ashbrook. I trink this is most interesting, because, oven with 
tho passage of 23 years, it is interesting to see that you were attracted 
to the communist cause, in effect, by what might be considered a 
front group at that time professing to be a student Christian asso- 
ciation, but in reality nothing more than an arm of the Chinese Com 
munist Party. Just as in this day and ago I think we see, as time goes 
by, that not many things change. The issue might change, the line 
might change, the front organization might change, but there is still 
the effort, as there was then, to set up a front, set up an organization 
to tic into what might bo popular at that moment and to exploit as 
many people as possible. _ ... 

I guess you, in your testimony, indicate that you are a living wit- 
ness to that typo of exploitation. I have one question, because I know 
all of the other members have something to say. You indicated, m 
your discussion about tho freedom of the press, that there was not 
any substantial press freedom in China. Other testimony has mdi- 
catod that, despite the repressive brutality in tho Soviet Union, there 
is still in that country what might be referred to as an underground 
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press. In some cases it is little more than papers that are printed by 
intellectuals, circulated among themselves. But whatever you want to 
call it, there is an effort in the Soviet Union among certain classes of 
people, particularly the intellectuals, to circulate within the confines 
of their own abilities in that country, some truth and some of their 
own personal thinking. 

Is there any movement of this type that you have been able to see 
within Red China? 

Mr. Diao. To my knowledge, I don’t think so, because I think 
that political control in China is much tighter than the Soviet Union 
and the European countries. 

Mr. Ashbrook. Thank you, Professor. That is all the questions 
I have at this time. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Diao, for your testimony. You have described 
very vividly in your statement the hardships of life in China now. 
I would like to ask, in view of those hardships, is there any chance 
that there will be a change from within the Government of China 
at this time? That is, is there any chance that the people will over- 
throw the present Government, or is there any chance that excessive 
unrest among the people through strikes, such as we saw in Eastern 
Poland, will bring about changes in that Government? 

Mr. Diao. I think the chance is very little for the people to over- 
throw the Government or the party because the communist controls, 
both the organization and the ideology, are very tight. Everybody is 
isolated; they cannot communicate with others. But I think there 
will be more chance for themselves to change to the revolutions, 
especially after the days of Mao. 

Mr. Preyer. I gather you are saying that you don’t feel that 
from the people putting outside pressure on the Government that 
there will be changes, but that the Government itself may revise its 
theory and practice of government. 

When you travel in Eastern Europe, for example, you find people 
saying things are very hard, “We can’t find housing, we don’t have 
enough food, and we can’t buy automobiles,” etc. But then they say, 
“It’s much better than it was.” Is this the attitude of most people 
in China, that no matter how bad things are now, things are much 
better than they were before the present government took over? 

Mr. DiAO. Yes. I think the party and the Government want people 
to believe that, oven though the situation is very bad now, it is still 
better than before and than in some other countries. But the Chinese 
people are so naive to listen to this kind of pressuring because they 
didn’t know anything about the outside world. They believe that. 
Even though, during the bad years in 1960, I heard quite many peas- 
ants complaining about the situation, but during that time the intel- 
lectuals, they are not to speak their own opinions, but the peasants 
did. 

Mr. Preyer. You mentioned in your statement hardship years 
around 1959 and 1960. Have things improved since those hardship 
years in a substantial way? In other words, what I am getting at, 
are the people generally satisfied with their Government in the sense 
that they are saying things are bad, but they used to be much worse? 
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Or is there so much unrest that there is actually a chance of some 
change in the government? 

Mr. Diao. During that time there was quite a great change, because 
the people’s dissatisfaction with the Government was getting stronger 
during that time, the bad years. But later on, from the latter part of 
1962, the situation was getting a little bit better, so the people since 
were more satisfied. 

Mr. Preyer. I gather from what you are saying — and 1 won t go 
into this any further— that though conditions are bad, terrible by 
our standards, we would make a mistake to think that the people are 
on the verge of an uprising, that their attitude is that things are better . 

Mr. Diao. Because the people didn’t have any choice. If there is 
available to choose between certain kinds of governments or systems, 
the people would be against the communist party, because now they 
don’t have this choice. 

Mr. Preyer. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Zion. We have particularly appreciated your testimony here 
this morning. There is an increasing dialogue in this country to admit 
Red China to the United Nations and also to increase dialogue, to 
associate with people in communist China. I wonder if you care to 
comment on what centers of influence exist there. 

I have two questions, really: No. 1, with whom would we be com- 
municating, would it be Chou En-lai, Mao, the army, the party as 
such, the Red Guards? . 

I understand there are two Rod Guards; we have one that is pro- 
army and one antiarmy. Just who are the influential groups in China 

today, sir? . 

Mr. Diao. I think it is very difficult to get with Peking, even 
though Peking is getting more stable right now after the cultural 

revolution. , . 

Mr. Zion. You say Peking is getting more influence now. When 
you refer to Poking, what particular group or individual do you refer 
to? 

Mr. Diao. Poking is Mao because Mao is still there. Even after the 
“Cultural Revolution” I think they have quite a problem within China. 
So it is very difficult at this moment to begin a dialogue with Peking. 

Mr. Zion. Mao, of course, is getting on in years. Do you anticipate 
that some other group within China might be growing in power. 

My question, of course, gets to the point: If we, in fact, wanted to 
carry on meaningful dialogue in Red China, who would bo the people 
we would contact now and who potentially would be the groups in 
power or influence? 

I am well aware of the fact that in Red China, as well as many 
other countries, many groups are not “simpatico” one with the other. 
Can we anticipate that someone actually does speak for Rod China 
now, someone or some group ; and if so, who is it, and if not, who poten- 
tially would be a group that would represent the fooling of tho majority 
of the people, or at least would hold tho authority over the majority 

of the people? . . . 

Mr. Diao. Through the now constitution of Mao, ho has picked 
his successor, but I think after Mao’s death there would bo quite a 
change. Probably some new loaders will emerge to take over after a 
short period, after the so-called “collective leadership.” 
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So it is very difficult to toll whom to begin dialogue with. Chou has 
the impression, to intellectuals, of being much more moderate than 
Mao. But Chou En-lai is very aged right now, and how long he lives 
is in doubt. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Drinan. Thank you, Mr. Diao, for coming. 

What is your present employment? 

Mr. Schultz. Professor Diao would prefer not to discuss his present 
employment. 

Mr. Drinan. Is there any reason for that? 

The Chairman. I think perhaps we should have a conference off 
the record. 

Mr. Counsel, come forward, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Chairman. Proceed, the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Drinan. The chairman has ruled that since an agreement 
apparently was niade by counsel with you about your present employ- 
ment, the question need not be answered by you. 

How did you come in contact, sir, with the counsel of this committee? 

Mr. Diao. The committee approached me. 

Mr. Drinan. Have you ever testified about this subject before any 
Federal or State body before? 

Mr. D [Ao. No, this is my first time. 

Mr. Drinan. What would you suggest, sir, in view of your testi- 
mony, as to what this committee can do? This is a Committee on 
Internal Security, with 47 full-time employees, with a budget of some 
one-half million dollars. What would you suggest as constructive work 
for this committee, in view of your testimony? 

The Chairman. I think, gentleman from Massachusetts, that 
would be outside the competence of this witness. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is si member of this committee. I think the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is capable of making suggestions for the work of 
the committee. As the gentleman well knows, the Chair will give him 
ample opportunity to present his views. But I don’t think it is neces- 
sary to ask this witness to comment upon that question; it is definitely 
outside his competence. 

Mr. Drinan. That is all, sir. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What is the status of the family in China today, under communism 
today, as opposed to the status of the family before the communists 
took over? 

Mr. Dtao. There was quite a change. Before the communists took 
over, the people were in favor of the family; they stayed together and 
they, were loyal to their family more than others. But now the com- 
munists try to. break down this concept. They teach the children from 
very young, kindergarten or nursery school, that Chairman Mao and 
the party are better than anybody else; you have to listen to your 
party, not your parents. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the families kept together as a whole, or at an 
early age arc sometimes the children moved into special schools and 
special training away from the parents? 

Mr. Diao. They use a kind of organization, the Young Pioneers, 
like Boy Scouts. They attract the children into this organization anil 
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they have meetings every week. On the weekends they go on trips 
to do activities in groups. So they try to avoid the children staying 

^ During the “Groat Leap Forward,” they even went a step further 
they separated the husbands and the wives and the children. 

Mr Thompson. They separated the husband and wife ? 

Mr’ Diao. Yes, the husbands and wives were organized into 
different brigades after the model of the army, and they don t allow 

the two to stay together. . TT ... , , 

Mr Thompson. How was that received? How did people accept, 
the separation of husband and wife and the breaking down of the 

Mr Diao. The people did not like this idea at all, so in the night 
the wives and husbands wanted to bo together and they went to the 
nursery schools to look for their children because they didn t believe 

the children were in good hands. , , 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any apparent resistance to the party s 
attempt to eliminate religion? Perhaps I am putting words m your 
mouth, but from the testimony I drew the conclusion that religion 
is not in favor in China. Do the people seem to resent the fact that 

there is an official policy against organized religion? 

Mr. Diao. Yes, I think there is an official policy against religion, 
because the party always teaches the people to not take on the religion 
because they think the religion, no matter what it is, it is reactionary , 

aC Mr dl THOM^oN X1S H a person were a member of— a Buddhist or a 
Catholic, could he become a member of the communist party? 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, if he is a member of organized 
religion, ho could not be a member of the communist party. 

Mr. Diao. If he is a party member, ho would be expelled. . 

Mr Thompson. Approximately what is the size of the Communist 
Party in China as related to the total population of China? Do you 

have an idea as to the number? « 

Mr Diao. I don't have that exact figure. Of course, the Chinese 
Communist Party is one of the largest m the world of its kind, but 
compared to the huge population in China, it is still the minority of 

t X Mr Thompson. In your statement you mentioned there were eight 
other parties in China. Could you tell us briefly what role these parties 
play? to you jeopardize your future in China if you belong to one of 
these eight, parties other than the communist party, or are they in 
effect DUDpots of the communist parrty? . . , , 

Mr. Drlo. These so-called “democratic parties have been estab- 
lished before the communist takeover, and they attended the political 
conference in 1949 to prepare the establishment of the communist 
?eghnT So these eight slewed “democratic”, paf t^s take up 1 the gun 
of the communist party and the sword of Mao 
guidelines. So in fact they arc acting as an agent for the communist 

parties for the Com- 

munist Party in China? 

Mr. Diao. That is right. 
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^ r ^? MP o a?’ ^ ie P os ition of the army as related to the 

paxtymChma; Now, during the “Cultural Revolution” we heard a great 
deal that the army was becoming more dominant than the partv. Are 
your army leaders party members also, or are some of your top armv 
leaders nonparty members? 

Mr. Diao. I think all the army leaders, commanders, political 
commissioners are all communist party members. Even in the 
Government, the higher ranked leaders are communist party mem- 
bers. Of course, they are allowed a certain position to the so-called 
a ?" 10 ™ atlc party J nemb ors, but this is just a figurehead. 

Mr Thompson. You also mentioned a little bit about the public 
defender system. Is there a trial by jury in China? If a person is 
accused of a crime, is he entitled as a matter of right to have a trial bv 
jury? . J 

Mr. Diao. Not necessarily entitled to a trial because many of the 
people have secret trials by the party. But when the party considers a 
certain case as worthwhile for publicity, then they go to trial and are 
assigned a counsel for the defendant. But actually this counselor or 
the lawyer could not defend for the defense. 

Mr. Thompson. Why could he not defend for the defense? 

Mr. Diao. Since this case almost always involved counterrevolu- 
tionanes, in China nobody can defend a counterrevolutionary: 
otherwise, probably you will be next. So the function of this appointed 
lawyer or counselor actually acted as the prosecutor for the State and 
tried to convince the defense to admit to its crime. 

jh' "Thompson. What would happen if a defense counsel attempted 
to defend a counterrevolutionary— in other words, if he took his side 
and actively advocated that he was not guilty or he had a right to 
engage in the actions which he was doing — what would happen to the 
foruw if he took the side of a counterrevolutionary? 

1 U j\°- He v Y°, u ¥ definitely get [into] trouble. Either he would 
be branded as a rightist or a counterrevolutionary and sent to the 
labor camp. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Schmitz. Thank you for your testimony. 

I would like to ask you a question that pertains to the relationship 
of Nationalist China to the people on mainland China. What is the 
attitude of the average person on mainland China toward the Chinese 
Government in Taiwan? Do they look at them for hope, do they 
regard them as the true Government of China, or what is the attitude? 

Mr. Dmo. Of course not, I think the Nationalist Government 
and the people in Taiwan are very much against the communist 
party m mainland China. 

Mr. Schmitz. I meant what was the attitude of the people on 
mainland China toward the government on Taiwan? 

. , P lAO - Because they were told by the Government that people 

!,n »Lm° V TT en TVo TaiWa T are in fche category of a reactionary and 
an agent of the U.S. imperialism, and they will liberate Taiwan’s 

method approach 1 ' ^ J ^ Pr ° tably thr ° Ugh faome peacefui 

WG , ek > sha11 wo sa Y bridges were beginning 
nnwoh! 1 ,' 0 Chi na,.and our citizens, according to a news report, are 

oZmeTot ?ha a t? Im, “ baS,B ‘° S ° Eed Chi "“’ W °“l d you <”» to 
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Mr Diao. I would rather doubt this measure whether this measure 

has its effect on Peking, at least not very much. Because it is not on the 
American side whether to allow certain people to travel to China but 
ft on China’s side, they refuse to give a to ‘h« So 

far there are only three persons among some 1,000 Americans. 

Mr Schmitz. In other words, you feel they will still make sure t lat 
those Americans who do come to China are those Americans who will 

p'ivo some benefit to m&inl&nd Chinn ; , . . 

g Mr. Diao. Yes. I think they will still refuse to allow the Americans 

to 2 .’o to China, at least for this period.. . . j c 

Every foreigner when he comes to visit China was well prepared y 
thenar tv to give the kind of outside questions and their purposes. So 
suppose the people in China who might contact this fellow— they have 
the kind of ideas and questions beforehand. I think communist China 
would not allow foreigners to travel freely m China. . ... 

Mr Schmitz One last question: I don’t know what your activities 
in this country have been since you have been bft( ik here but jou must 
have run across the attitude of our young people. In the latter Part ot 
l n of wee k I had a young man in my office who, m the course ol tne 
conversation, made what I consider a typical comment by our studente, 
onrl Hint is that the people of China, referring to China m general, 
mainland China, are better off now than they were under the previous 
t*p 0*1 in pi Would vou care to common t on tnat. 1 

Air Diao. I think because they are youngsters they don t know 
anything about the real China. When I was m Columbia m 1966-67, 
wffon the trouble started there, the students wanted to sot up a kind 
of people’s commune in Columbia University, because they thoug 
this km! of organization has been set up in Peking University m 

P °I had a chance to talk with several of the students I said, “Do you 
know what kind of organization is that; do you think it was roa y 

run by tho students themselves? - f ij fUot 

They said they do, they do believe that, because they were told that. 

I S “It is not true, because it was run by the party, not by the 
students’ ” So I think that most of the students i are ji^t very ™ive *md 
ignorant about the real thing happening m China ^Thoy thougl' u 
regime was bettor than the old regime, but aotimlly it is not. 

Ph a to man I thank the gentleman from Calilorma. 

Professor Ihao, I have heard what I consider some very prenos- 
terous stories coming out of China, apparently m an effort to build up 
a p!rsonS?ty cuZround Mao Tse-tung. For example, I remember one 
story that 1 read about or hoard, concerning a yoiing^doctor who was 
attempting to administer medical assistance to ^acMdwHl believe, 

Tse-tung^m d deceived *the inspirationlnd the knowledge to succoss- 

^^^o^o^sto^^liavo^imar^f^about the hhw 

actually promoted in China, or wore 
they promoted while you were there? 
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Mi. Diao. Yes. When I was there this kind of stories was promoted 
1/y the party, but not so like right now because now they are say in" 

Mao Isc-tung is not a person. They want him as a god in China, 
the party and the people treat Mao Tse-tung not like a person 
because he is a god of China, ’ 

everything is impossible, you try to look for a solution from 
the Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, his “red book,” and even if a 
person is dying, a doctor can read a few sentences from Mao Tse-tung 
iinci the patient will be healed, I don't believe this kind of story but 
that is going on, stronger and stronger. ’ 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, are there any further questions of 
Professor Diao? 

(At this point Mr. Drinan and Mr. Thompson left the hearing 
room.) & 

The Chairman. Counsel, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Schultz. No, I don’t. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for being here. 

Call your next witness. 

. M | \ Schultz. Our next witness is Daina Palena, and she requests 
that her appearance not be on television, for fear of harm to her 
family m Latvia. 

The Chairman. The Chair will announce that this is the first time 
the proceedings of this hearing have been broadcast or televised, due 
to the rules of the House. However, the rules have been changed- 
televising and broadcasting of the hearings are now permitted 

Biit the specific House rules do provide that the witness does have 
the right to request that he not be televised or broadcast. Therefore in 
accordance with that rule, the Chair will have to acquiesce in the 
request of the next witness. So I would instruct the representatives of 
television and of radio to now please turn off your equipment 

Did the request also apply to radio, Mr. Counsel? The Chair has no 
alternative except to acquiesce in the request, under the rules. I think 
perhaps you should contact licr about radio. If she has no complaint 
against radio, we will lot the recording proceed. 

Do you have your next witness here, Mr. Counsel? 

The witness has also objected to being on radio. Therefore, it will be 
necessary to turn off the recording equipment. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Schultz. Miss Daina Palena. 

Mr. Chairman, Miss Palena understands English very well but was 
reluctant to try to testify in English. 

The Chairman. Will you please be seated. 

Mr. Schultz. Assisting her will be Mr. Rudolph Smits, S-m-i-t-s. 

I he Chairman. It will be necessary, then, to first swear the 
interpreter. 

Mr. Interpreter, do you solemnly swear that you will truly and 
accurately interpret the questions put to the witness and properly 
interpret the answers given throughout this testimony? 

Mr. Smits. I do so swear. 

Ilie Chairman. Miss Palena, will you please rise and be sworn 
_Do you solemnly swear the testimony you arc about to give before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and not hi n g but the 
truth, so help you God? 
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Miss Palena. Yes, I do. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

TESTIMONY OF DAINA PALENA, AS INTERPRETED BY 
RUDOLPH SMITS 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Chairman, before questioning the witness, I 
would like to state briefly the history of Latvia and ask her if it is 
correct. 

During the past 800 years, Latvia has been a free country for only 
20 years. The country was ruled successively by German, , Polish, and 
Russian regimes until the end of World War I, when an independent 
republic was proclaimed. 

Despite a 1920 pact whereby the Soviet Union agreed to respect 
Latvian sovereignty, the country was again occupied by Soviet troops 
in 1940, a communist regime was installed, and the country was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union as the 15th republic of the U.S.S.R. 
Latvia was occupied by Germany from 1941 to 1945, and again 
returned to Russian rule after World War II. 

Is that substantially correct, Miss Palena? 

Miss. Palena. Yes. : ...... 

Mr. Schultz. Would you state your full name for the record.. 

Miss Palena. My name is Daina Palena, . . 

Mr. Schultz. Whore were you born? 

Miss Palena. I am born on 15 January in Sigulda, Latvia. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you attend school? . . ... . 

Mr. Smits. I attended elementary school, in Latvia and also in- 
completcd attendance of high school. 

Mr. Schultz. Were you a member of the communist party youth 
group? 

Mr. Smits. No. . 

Mr. Schultz. Do you know what Komsomol is? 

Mr. Smits. I was a member of the Young Communist League for 
only 1 year because, for the most case, young people are forced to join 
this organization. 

Mr. Schultz. What is the purpose of Komsomol? 

Mr. Smits. The purpose of the Young Communist League is to 
train future members of the party and make them conscientious sup- 
porters of communism. 

(At this point Mr. Drinan and Mr. Thompson returned to the 
hearing room.) 

Mr. Schultz. Subsequent to leaving high school, did you seek 
additional educational training? _ 

Mr. Smits. I joined the Riga Technical School, after completion of 
which I got a position as a telegraph-telephone operator. 

The Chairman. Mr. Counsel, at that point, the witness is not being 
televised; could we have someone turn off the lights? 

Proceed. 

Mr. Schultz. Subsequent to the training to become a telegraph 
operator, did you become gainfully employed? 

Mr, Smits. After completing these courses, I worked for more than 
3fyears. I was compelled to work by and for the Government because 
the Government paid me while I was attending these courses. 

58-504 — 71— pt. 1— A 3 
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Mr. Schultz. What job ('id you finally take? 

Mr. Smits. I worked as a telegraph and telephone operator. 

Mr. Schultz. Following this occupation, did you then seek another 
occupation? 

Mr. Smits. After this, 1 got a position in the Fishing Administration. 

Mr. Schultz. What type of job did you have? 

Mr. Smits. I got a position on board ship as a stewardess. 

M r. Schultz. How r many other women were on board this ship? 

M r. Smits. Usually from seven to 10 or more. 

Mr. Schultz. Where did this ship travel? 

Mr, Smits. Usually this ship traveled from the North to South 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Schultz. What countries did you visit? 

Mr. Smits. Usually the ship stopped at the countries of Africa and 
Canada. Personally I was able to visit the Canary Islands and Canada, 

Mr. Schultz. What type of ship was this? 

Mr. Smits. This was a fishing ship, a fishing trawler. 

Mr. Schultz. While you were on board this ship, were you required 
to attend political classes? 

Mr. Smits. We usually had political information courses two or 
three times a month. 

Mr. Schultz. Were you required to be a member of the communist 
party for your employment on this ship? 

Mr. Smits. No, that was not imperative. 

Mr. Schultz. You mentioned that you visited Africa and Canada, 
Were you allowed to go ashore? 

Mr. Smits. Yes, we were allowed to go ashore in groups. 

Mr. Schultz. Were you allowed to visit with the residents of the 
country you were visiting? 

Mr. Smits. Not without a permit. 

Mr. Schultz. Who would issue the permit? 

Mr. Smits. Only the ship’s captain could give that. 

Mr. Schultz. Now if 1 understand correctly, when you went 
ashore, you went ashore in groups, and you had to have a permit from 
the ship’s captain to speak to or have discussions with the natives of 
the country you were visiting? 

Mr. Smits. Not quite. We were allowed to ask directions, prices, 
and so on, but we were not allowed to get into political discussions 
with the natives. 

Mr. Schultz. I would like to offer her statement in the record 
following the testimony. 

The Chairman. Is there any objection to the statement being 
inserted in the record following the witness’ testimony? 

If not, the statement will be admitted into the record. 

Will you proceed. 

Mr. Schultz. Will you describe the circumstances surrounding 
your coming to the United States? 

Mr. Smits. I was taken ill on board ship and with the aid of a 
Coast Guard helicopter I was taken to Staten Island, 

Mr. Schultz. When did you first decide vou wanted to stav in 
the United States? 

Mr. Smits. A few days after regaining consciousness, I decided not 
to return. 
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Mr. Schultz. Was your return to Latvia solicited by anyone from 

the Russian Embassy? . . . _ ,, , i v 

Mr. Smits. Yes. Every clay in the hospital I was at bended by a 

representative of the Soviet Embassy. . „ 

Mr. Schultz. Why did you decide not to go back to Latvia/ 

Mr, Smits. First of all, because I would have lost my previous 
employment. I might have been able to get a position, but at the 
present time there is a very critical situation in regard to housing in 
Latvia. And consequently, 1 would never have been able to get 

abroad anymore. , „ ■ 

Mr. Schultz. Are you in touch with your friends and family in 

Latvia at this time, or in correspondence? , . 

Mr. Smits. I correspond only with my closest relatives but not 
with my friends, since that could have serious consequences lor them. 

Mr Schultz. Have .you been able to send packages or any items to 
your friends or family since you have been here in the United States/ 

Mr. Smits. Yes, I did send parcels, but I don’t know whether they 
received them or will receive them. 

Mr. Schultz. Is mail censored in Latvia. 

Mr. Smits. Yes. » , , * , 

Mr Schultz. Miss Palena, I direct your attention to the items 
listed on the page and as appears on the screen. 1 would like to go 
down the items listed specifically m the Latvian Socialist Republic 
Constitution of 1940 and ask if you can identify lor us those items 
which you experienced. 

Mr Smits. How would you want that expressed . , 

The Chairman. I think you had better put, the questions to her 
and lot the interpreter relay the questions. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom oi speech. 

Mr. Smits. No. , , . . , 9 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have complete freedom ol piess. 

Mr. Smits. No. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom ol assembly. 

Mr. Smits. Partially. . , , A 

Mr. Schultz. Could you give us an example of the partial ireedom 
for demonstration? Could you criticize the Government m a demon- 
stration? 

Mr Smits. No, never. ,. , 

Mr! Schultz. Did you have freedom of correspondence, ireedom 

of writing? 

Mr. Smits. Yes. . „ 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom oi religion/ 

Mr. Smits. No. , . „ 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom ol education. 

Mr. Smits. Yes, complete. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom of the secret ballot. 

Mr. Smits. How shall I explain it? 

Mr. Schultz. Did they have elections? 

Mr! Schultz. C Coul(l you vote without anyone elsc’s knowing how 
you voted? 

Mr. Schultz, i may have misunderstood, but I thought you said 
you had complete freedom in education. 
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Miss Pa lena. Yes. 

Mr. Smits. Yes. 

Mr. Schultz. Were the teachers allowed to teach from any book 
they so desired? 

Mr. Smits. Of course not. 

Mr. Schultz. The communist party controlled the textbooks in 
the school? 

Mr. Smits. All methods of education wore controlled by the 
Ministry of Education. 

Mr. Schultz. Then I did understand incorrectly. You did not hare 
freedom of education? 

Mr. Smits. I would just like to explain that anyone who wanted to 
go and study or have an education could do so; that is the way I 
wanted to explain it. 

Mr. Schultz. Can you describe for us the living conditions in 
Latvia concerning the availability and quality of food? 

Mr. Smits. It varied from time to time; sometimes there was a 
shortage of food. When Khrushchev was our leader, there was a 
shortage of white broad, and very frequently we had to stand in line 
for food. 

_ I would like further to explain, however, I cannot complain of the 
circumstances in Latvia; because very many people from White 
Russia, neighboring White Russia, came to "Latvia for bread anti 
food. , 

Mr. Schultz. Where did you buy the dress that you are wearing? 

Mr. Smits. I bought this suit in Latvia in a special seamen’s store. 

Mr. Schultz. Can anyone shop there, or only seamen? 

Mr. Smits. Only seamen, upon presentation of their documents. 

Mr. Schultz. How much did that suit cost? 

Mr. Smits. It cost about 125 rubles in Soviet money. 

Mr. Schultz. How does that compare with money of this country, 
if you know? 

1 will withdraw the question. 

Mr. Smits. Roughly $92. 

Mr. Schultz. How much were you paid each week or month while 
you were on board ship? 

Mr. Smits. Every month I received 200 rubles. 

Mr. Schultz. So your suit cost you approximately a half month's 
pay? 

Mr. Smits. Wo received a salary plus the so-called bonus which 
they gave us as a supplementary payment. 

Mr. Schultz. Are all prices set by the Government? 

Mr. Smits. Yes. . 

Mr. Schultz. Is there any unemployment in Latvia? 

Mr. Smits. No, anyone can work who wants to. 

Mr. Schultz. You mentioned that after high school you attended 
a specialized school of training for the purpose of becoming a tele- 
graph operator, and that subsequent to that, you went to work on a 
boat. 

Does the law require that everyone work in Latvia? 

Mr. Smits. It is the honorable obligation of every Soviet citizen 
to work. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have a choice in your study in preparing for 
a job, and also a choice for going to work on the fishing boat? 
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Mr. Smits. Yes, but on board ship I was placed in a position where 

I was most needed. ' ' 

Mr. Schultz. What happens to people that don t work/ 

Mr. Smits. They are considered parasites, and of course they are 
compelled to work, because no one will pay them if they do not. And 
in the Soviet Union there is a law that specifies that he who shall not 

work shall not oat. . ■ 

Mr. Schultz. Do they have labor camps m Latvia? 

Mr. Smits. I am not informed whether such oxists. 

Mr. Schultz. Would you describe for us your house where you lived 

in Latvia? , , , 

Mr. Smits. When I lived with my parents, we had one room and a 

kitchen; that was all. . , , «, 

Mr. Schultz. Was that one room and a kitchen for throe people.'’ 

Mr. Smits. We were five people. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you own your own home? 

Mr. Smits. No, that was an apartment owned by the Government. 
Mr. Schultz. Do the people of Latvia have the right to own their 
own home, and do they own their homes? . 

Mr. Smits. They are allowed to own their homes, but it it exceeds 
a certain square feet then tho property is confiscated. . 

Mr. Schultz. Who owns the factories and businesses m Latvia. 

Mr. Smits. All industry and commerce belongs to the State. 

Mr. Schultz. How are the workers paid? Is there an incentive 

Mr. Smits. Their salary depends on the level of their education and 

from their category. ' , . , , 

In regard to the question of housing, I would like to explain what 

conditions people live in. 

Mr. Schultz. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smits. Many people live in basement apartments and m con- 
verted garages. ... „ ,, , , 

Mr. Schultz. How much rent would they pay for these basement 

^M^Smuts. The rent in general in the Soviet Union is not high. 
The only thing is, if I personally rent a room or a bed space. 

(At this point Mr. Ashbrook left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Schultz. Then it is expensive? 

Mr. Smits. For instance, from my salary of 155 rubles 1 have to 

pay 10 rubles a month for my bed space. . . , , 

Mr. Schultz. Would you describe for us tho educational system 

for students from high school up through college? 

Mr. Smits. We are given a certain subject that we have to tane, 
and if we choose a certain profession we have to follow that program 
dofixiGcl 

Mr. Schultz. Is school mandatory up through any certain giade 

01 Mr! ? SMiTS. In the Soviet Union, education both in elementary 

schooi and in high school is mandatory. , , 

Mr. Schultz. Do you have a selection of courses? Gould you 

study music, for instance, if you wanted to? 

Mr. Smits. Yes, of course. 
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Mr. Schultz. You mentioned having elections in Latvia. Does the 
party designate the candidate? 

Mr. Smith. Only the party. 

Mr. Schultz. Can you vote “no”? 

Mr. Smits. Of course not. 

Mr. Schultz. Would you describe the freedom to travel in Latvia, 
or outside the country? 

Mr. Smits. I can freely travel throughout Latvia and throughout 
the Soviet Union, but if I want to travel abroad 1 have to have a 
special permit. 

Mr. Schultz. Who would issue this permit? The party? 

Mr. Smits. 1 don’t really know. 

Mr. Schultz. Can you tell us how the Latvian history is taught 
in the Latvian schools, before the Russians came and after? 

Mr. Smits. They taught us that Lativa had become a backward 
country and was exploited by the bourgeoisie, and that is the reason 
why the working people and the common people were struggling for 
a better future. 

Mr. Schultz. What are your observations about living in this 
country? 

Mr. Smits. My observations and conclusions are that people live 
in far better conditions here. 

Mr. Schultz. Could she discuss freely with her relatives and 
neighbors ideas about the Government or her own personal philoso- 
phies while living in Latvia? 

Mr. Smits. Of course, with my close relatives and close friends 
whom I could trust I could carry on such discussions, but relative 
strangers would not get into such discussions at all. 

Mr. Schultz. To what extent does religion prevail in Latvia? 

Mr. Smits. On the surface it appears that there is a freedom of 
religion, but from my personal observations 1 have noticed that many 
churches have either been converted to museums or simply abandoned 
altogether. 

The Chairman. Let me intervene at this point, Mr. Counsel. 

How long do you expect your questioning to continue? 

Mr. Schultz. Just a couple of minutes. 

Phe Chairman. Proceed, and I will then let the members question. 

Mr. Schultz. Would you describe for us if there are trade unions 
in Latvia? 

Mr. Smits. Y es, there are trade unions in Latvia, and most workers 
are members of them and they pay their dues. 

Mr. Schultz. Just one final question: How does the citizen of 
Latvia show his concern or discontent, for the communist partv, 
if he feels that way? 

Mr. Smits. Of course, they can’t express themselves, but they are 
indifferent to slogans, to speeches, and so on. 

Mr. Schultz. That would conclude my questioning, Mr. Chairman, 
uiM I ask that the full detailed statement be entered in the record. 

The Chairman. That has been done, Mr. Counsel. 

(The statement follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF DAINA PALENA 

My name is Daina Palcna. I was born January 15, 1945, in Sigulda, Latvia: 

I attended primary school and two years of high school, but did not complete 
high school in Latvia. I then wont to a technical school in Riga, Latvia, to stud 3 r 
to be a telegraph operator. I worked more than throe years near Riga and then 
applied to go aboard a ship as a member of the crow. I remained on a ship for two 
and one-half (2}i) years. I decided that I would like to work on a ship because this 
would give me an opportunity to travel abroad, which I otherwise would not have. 

When I decided to appty for this position, they checked my background. I was 
cleared by Komsomol and by the labor union. This took approximately two 
months. While on the ship I traveled all over the Atlantic; however, did not go to 
any West European country. Wo did stop in Africa and in Canada. I did not 
beiong to the Communist Party. I was a member of Komsomol for one year but 
left as I had been forced to join against my wishes. I was a member of the Pioneers, 
a young youth group. While on the ship I worked in the kitchen and as a waitress. 

I held a seaman’s passport. On the ship we did have a political officer and were 
required to attend political classes two or three times each month. Studies con- 
sisted of Marxism and Leninism and the story of the revolution and economics in 
Soviet Russia. When we visited countries such as Canada we were allowed to go 
ashore in groups, and we were to remain with these groups. Wo were not supposed 
to discuss anything with the people of the country we visited. We could ask 
directions, prices, etc., but were not to engage in discussion with them. 

On April 8, 1970, I took an overdose of sleeping tablets for reasons of my own, 

I became very ill ; the doctor on the ship thought I had appendicitis or something 
and feeling that I would die, radioed for help. At that time wo were several hun- 
dred miles south of New York, and a helicopter from the United States came to 
the ship and took me to a hospital on the mainland. Approximately 10 days later, 
when I came out of the coma, and recovered my memory, I decided that I did 
not wish to return to Latvia. I told this to the doctor, and several days.later I was 
visited b,y a representative of the Soviet Embassy. I told him that I did not wish 
to return home to Latvia. The ship involved was a Soviet trawler, and we were 
engaged in fishing. To the best of iny knowledge this was the only purpose of the 
ship. We repeatedly took our catch to a mother ship when our ship became filled, 
and then we returned to fishing. While aboard the ship, I did not have any inten- 
tion of escaping to the United .States. I knew nothing about the United States, 
and it was only after I awoke in the hospital that I decided I should never go back 
for several reasons: first, I would not be allowed to retain my job on the ship: 
secondly, I would never again get a chance to go abroad; aud thirdly it would 
be very difficult for inc to find a place to live; and mostly I don’t want to live 
under Russian rule and suppression as everyone does in Latvia. I want to be free 
and to have rights as an individual. 

Concerning conditions in Latvia, food is always in somewhat short supply, 
and very expensive. For example, a kilogram of butter — that is, 2.2 lbs. costs 
approximately 3 rubles, 50 kopeks. Earlier, it was only 2 rubles, 80 kopeks. As 
a telegraph operator, I made 55 rubles per month. All prices are set by the govern- 
ment, that is, they arc the same in all the stores. Most of the food available was 
produced in Latvia; however, some of it was imported from other sections of the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 

There is no unemployment in Latvia. You have to work in order to live, the 
law requires that a person work. Everyone has a job. If you cannot work because 
you arc physically disabled, you can be taken care of by the state, but it is very 
difficult. My mother was unable to work; she was sick and old and had to receive 
a pension, it was very difficult to obtain this. She had to find people who could 
testify that she had worked before, and how well she had worked. This was up to 
her to find these people. In Latvia we do not have any welfare system such as I 
see here in the United States. I know of no forced labor camps in Latvia; however, 
most of the people who are sent to labor camps work in the Soviet Union — Sihena, 
and other sections of Russia. 

I lived with my parents until I went to work. At that time I had to find my 
own place to live. Housing is very difficult to obtain in Latvia. Frequently several 
families live in one room. If one is not married, you have, to share a room with 
many other persons who may be strangers. The family rooms in the older homes 
have only one kitchen and one bathroom for several rooms, each one having 
several families. I have never lived in the newer apartments, but they are also 
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very crowded. If you formerly owned your own home, and the government de- 
cided that you have too much room, they can put other people in your house to 
live. All new property is owned by the state. All factories are owned by the state. 

No one even dreams of owning one. A person can own only a small plot of ground 
to raise vegetables on. The only privately owned homes are those which have 
been owned for many, many years. Rent of an apartment is not high, but often 
you must pay a sum of money to obtain such an apartment. Sometimes this 
runs as high as several thousand rubles. For the single person, you would pay 
maybe 5 to 10 rubles for bed space in a dormitory-type system. 

Almost no ono owns an automobile in Latvia, if you could save enough money 
to buy one, it would take years to obtain it. Quite a few people have radios or 
television sets in Latvia, however. On the radio wc can listen to stations all over 
Europe. I have listened to the BBC from England, the Voice of America, as well 
as German stations. Most of the TV sets are made in Russia. In Riga wc can 
receive stations in Riga and in Leningrad. I do not remember exactly how many 
stations*— I believe two or three— but it has been many years since I had occasion 
t.o listen to the TV. It used to be prohibited at one time to listen to the BBC or 
Voice of 'America on the radio. However, this is no longer true. 

In Latvia, nearly all teachers in schools are members of the Communist Party. 

All books must be approved by the Education Ministry. The only foreign bodies 
available are non-political ones. Schooling is required of all children through 
eight years of primary school and three years of high school. High school used to 
be mandatory for only two years. Russians still only have to go two years to 
high school. There is no tuition in school. This also includes the university. The 
only charges are for books and supplies. Some students in the university receive 
some money from the government to attend school. For example, while I was 
attending the technical school, I received 20 rubles per month from the govern- 
ment. I believe that a student can attend school up to four years at the university. 

Then, unless ho is especially skilled in a particular subject., he must leave school 
and find a job. As I said before, there is no unemplovment, and the government 
will find him a job. 

I should like to comment on elections and political activities in Latvia. 

All citizens who are not criminals can vote at IS years of age. To vote, you go to 
the voting place, pick up your ballot, and drop it in the baliot box. You can mark 
it or not, as you wish. It makes ho difference. Very few people mark their ballots, 
as the government has already decided who will be elected. For the most part, 
people are not interested in who wins an election. Tho government knows who is 
best for the people in this system, and there is only one political party— the 
Communist Party. Most people want only enough to eat and a place to live. If 
they have this, they are satisfied. Elections in Latvia are not like elections in this 
country. I do not know of any difficulties in elections in Latvia. Even if a person 
tore up his ballot, I don’t think anything would happen to him. Someone would 
probably ask him why he did this, and would talk to him about it, but that is all I 
think would happen. 

While in Latvia everyone belongs to a trade union; the function of these unions 
is to speak to the workers for the government. They arrange for vacations, pay- 
ment when you are sick, and a pension when you can no longer work. They are 
never involved in strikes, as I see here in this country. Any strikers in Latvia would 
go to jail or to a labor camp in Russia. I might also say that in Latvia the govern- 
ment decides what work you will do, because they know where they can best uso 
your skills. If you do not iike your job, you can ask to be given another ono, and 
if your reasons are good enough, they may move you. This is how I went to work 
on the ship. They must have needed waitresses, so I was given the job. I was not 
used as a radio operator on the ship, because I had not been trained in that type 
of work. 

I have not seen the Latvian constitution, but I am sure that they have one 
since the laws and rights of the people must be based upon something. I noticed 
that in Latvia the trials of persons for crimes are never mentioned in the papers, 
or on the radio, as it is in this country. In Latvia we have a security or secret 
police which watches the people to enable the government to understand what 
they are thinking. I think they also investigate smuggling, etc. They wear civilian 
clothing and are composed of both Latvians and Russians. The oniy time I know 
or heard of them arresting someone was someone arrested for smuggling literature 
into the country. 

Religion is prohibited for all party members, and children are taught that there 
is no God. Some people still go to church, but they are mostly the older people. 

Most Latvians, I believe, belonged to the Lutheran church. There are now quite 
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a few Jews in Latvia. Many came from Russia after the war. The Russians do 
not like them, and most Latvians also dislike them. 

When it conics to travel, any Latvian can travel all over Russia without a 
permit. We all have passports which arc also ah identity card. This, passport 
cannot be used outside of Latvia or Russia. X had a seaman’s passport, which I 
still have. It was sent with my other documents to the hospital. 

I notice that here in the United States there is frequent student dissent or 
demonstrations. We never have that in Latvia. A student can do it, of course, 
but since it is illegal he would have. to think of the consequences. He would be 
tried and sent to jail or a corrective labor camp. I can remember one Latvian 
leader wdio spoke out against the system. He was exiled to Siberia and has not 
yet returned. The newspapers never mention these matters. They do talk a great 
deal about foreign spies, however, and everyone is cautioned to be on the lookout 
for them. 

Ijatvian history as it is taught in the schools tells us that Latvia before, the 
Russians came was very bad. The people were very poor and the leaders were all 
fascists. I found this very interesting, now that I am free to read the history of 
Latvia as it really was. This proves to me that the Russians change history as it 
is taught to suit their own needs. We arc taught that we are Latvians and Soviet 
citizens. 

Most people in Latvia just don’t care about politics or anything else except a 
place to live and enough food to eat. Now that I am in this country, I fool very 
different. Here I am no longer afraid to talk to people about how 1 feel about 
things, because I know that they will not run to the police. I do not worry about 
living conditions, and having enough to eat. I think that people here should be 
very happy, but they don’t know how things are in other places. Here they have 
so many opportunities. Nobody controls you, watches what you are doing, or 
where you are going. It is almost another world. Here some people have almost 
too much freedom. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Miss Palena, for your appearances here 
this morning. 

I doubt if you are aware of it, but immediately after the story hit 
the press concerning your removal from the Russian fishing ship, a 
young Latvian from my district, whose name is Lynis Bergmanis, 
called me and asked that I contact the appropriate executive officials 
to make certain that you did receive asylum in this country. He was 
very much concerned about what would happen to you if you were 
not granted asylum. I was very happy to contact the executive officials 
and very glad to learn that you were granted asylum. 

Mr. Smits. I would like to express my sincere thanks to the United 
States Government, and also to the doctors who saved my life, for 
all the efforts they have done. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bergmanis happened to reside in a village 
nearby where she lived in Latvia. 

Mr. Smits. That is very pleasant. 

The Chairman. My question is this: What does she think would 
have happened to her if she had not been granted asylum? 

Mr. Smits. In case I had not been granted asylum, I would imme- 
diately have been arrested and given over to trial. 

The Chairman. Trial for what? 

Mr. Smits. A trial that I had been a traitor to rny native country 
and that I had contacted our enemies. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Indiana, do you have any 
questions? 

Mr. Zion. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss Palena, thank you so much for your testimony, and we are 
very pleased to have you here. 

You mentioned in your statement that you were forced to join the 
Komsomol. As I understand, that is the Young Communist League. 
Is that correct? 
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Mr. Suits. Yes. 

Mr. Zion. Wliat sort of pressure is put on a young student to join 
an organization such as that? 

Mr. Smits. When 1 attended the technical school, the secretary of 
the Young Communist League came into our class and put a pile of 
application blanks on the table and said everyone has to fill out these 
application blanks and sign them up to a certain date. No one is asked 
whether they believe in the ideology of the league or not. 

Mr. Zion! Do you have any idea what might have happened had 
you not signed the application? 

Mr. Smits. I don’t think anything would have happened because 
some actually did refuse to sign and nothing happened to them. 

Mr. Zion. When you were in an American hospital here, you 
mentioned that you were visited by representatives of the Soviet 
Union. Was there any implied or any specific pressure put upon you 
to return to some satellite of the Soviet Union? 

(At this point Mr. Drinan left. the hearing room.) 

Mr. Smits. Of course, I would have had to return to my own country, 
and they did try to persuade me to go back. 

Mr. Zion. What methods of persuasion did they use? 

Mr. Smits. First of all, they wanted to have me transferred to 
another hospital whore my fellow Latvians could not have attended 
me, and only members — 1 would have been completely isolated, and 
only members of the So viet. Embassy would have been able to visit me. 

Mr. Zion. I thank the lady for her cooperation. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Georgia. 

(At this point Mr. Preyer left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Thompson. You were speaking of the housing situation in 
Latvia, and you gave in your statement that one of the reasons that 
you would not want to return is that you find it difficult to obtain a 
place to live. 

Would it be more difficult because of the fact that you had been 
taken to a hospital in the United States, or was that just that it would 
be difficult, period? 

Mr. Smits. That is a problem in general in Latvia, housing. 

Mr. Thompson. So it relates to just housing in general, and not 
because of the fact that you had been in the United States? 

Mr. Smits. This is just one of the elements of why I remained here. 
I would rather explain in detail why I decided to remain. 

Mr. Thompson. Since you have made the decision to remain here, 
have you had any communications with your family back in Latvia? 

Mr. Smits. I correspond regularly with them. 

Mr. Thompson. Docs there appear to be any censorship in the 
correspondence? 

Mr. Smits. Definitely censorship. 

Air. Thompson. Do you know whether or not your family is in a 
precarious position because of the fact that you have elected to 
remain hero in the United States? 

Mr. Smits. They themselves are not threatened because the decision 
was mine, purely personally, and I did it without getting in contact 
with them about it. 
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Mr. Thompson. Do they have a radio on which they can tune in 
the Voice of America or the BBC or Radio Free Europe. 

Mr Smits. Yes, you can receive that with any radio set there. 

Mr Thompson. Would you have any knowledge, since you have 
elected to remain in the United States, whether there has been any 
attempt to remove the freedom they have of having a radio 

Mr Smits. In the earlier years it was strictly forbidden to listen to 
broadcasts from abroad. But people disregarded that prohibition and 

did it on the QT, and even now they do it. 

Mr Thompson. The point I am getting around to making is that 
I recall, of course, the incidents in the news when you were > flown by 
helicopter to the hospital. Did your family hear over the BBC or 
Radio 1 Free Europe or Radio America that you had been flown to a 
hospital hero, and did they communicate that to you by letter. 

Mr. Smits. I don’t really know because it stands to reason 
cannot ask or answer such questions m letters. But I assume, tint . 
they did know about it because if they didn t hear it. on the radio, 
the neighbors would have and would have fold them. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Schmitz. In this country we have a, youth movement which is. 
marked by perhaps an undue criticism of what they call the repressio 
in the United States and an undue sympathy with the communist 

Sy My' question is: If you have been here long enough to have observed 
this, would you care to pass on a message to the young people ol this. 

country who fall into that category? , ,, , delve 

Mr Smits. I have not lived here long enough to be able to ck. . 
deeply enough into all of these problems. But one thing I can say is. 
that they don’t know, the American youth does not know, what, 
communism moans and what it means to live under a . 

readme They don’t know liow' the laws there are applied. Theso slogans, 
aifd spocehes may sound beautiful on the surface, but there is some- 
thing much deeper below r it. 

Mr Schmitz. Thank you. , 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions of Miss Palena. 

Thank you again, Miss Palena, for your appearance here today 

a11 its™ wo 1 !!' id have you identified by name but I Uunk we 

should have perhaps some further identifications as to yom qualifies, 

tions to interpret. What is your present position!- 

Mr. Smits. 1 am a library information systems specialist m tin, 

Ijl The y CHA?RMAN CS Thc Chair wishes to announce that some of the 
young journalists, the editors .if the high school newspapers, have 
requested the opportunity to moot with me. I will bo hamiy to do so- 
immediately upon adjournment m the room of l - ho chi f comisc A. 
will be hatwv to answer any questions that you might have. 

One’ further announcement: The Chair announced the nioctm 
would be at 9 o’clock tomorrow. I have, been advised we will not be abl. 
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to got a quorum because of prior breakfast commitments of Members, 
so I will amend the time of meeting until 9:15, and the committee 
hearings will resume as soon as we finish deliberations upon the bills 
to amend and repeal title II of the Internal Security Act. I would 
estimate that would be about 10:30, so we will set the hearings to 
resume tomorrow at 10:30 or as soon thereafter as the committee has 
completed its action on those bills. 

If there will bo no further contributions, the Chair will declare the 
meeting adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., Tuesday, March 23, 1971, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 9:15 a.m., Wednesday, March 24, 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNISM IN 1971 

Part 1-A 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1971 

U.S. House or Representatives, 

Committee on Internal Security, 

Washington, D.G . 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 

The Committee on Internal Security met, pursuant to recess, at 
10:30 a.m., in room 311, Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., Hon. Eichard Ii. Ichord, chairman, presiding. 

Committee members present : Representatives Eichard IT. Ichord 
of Missouri, Richardson Preyer of North Carolina, Robert F. Drinan 
of Massachusetts, John M. Ashbrook of Ohio, Roger II. Zion of In- 
diana, Fletcher Thompson of Georgia, and John G. Schmitz of 
California. 

Staff members present: Donald G. Sanders, chief counsel; Richard 
L. Schultz, associate chief counsel ^ and Alfred M. Nittle, legislative 
counsel. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. _ . 

The committee meets this morning for the purpose of continuing 
the hearings into the theory and practice of communism. 

I understand the staff has two witnesses to present testimony to 
the committee this morning. Mr. Erich Bley and Mr. Karl Bley, botn 
of whom participated in a very dramatic escape from East Germany, 
the latter, last year. 

Whom do you have scheduled as the first witness, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Erich Blev, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bley, it is a pleasure to welcome you to the 
committee. 

Will you first raise your hand and bo sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give be- 
fore this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? . 

Mr. Blev. I do. 

The Chairman. Mr. Counsel, you are recognized to begin. 

TESTIMONY OF ERICH BLEY 

Mr. Schultz. Would you state your full name for the record? 

Mr. Bley. My name is Erich Bley. , 

Mr. Schultz. Where do you live ? 

(39) 
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Mr. Bley. Villa Park in Illinois. 

Mr. Sciiultz. How long have you been in the United States ? 

Mr. Bley. I immigrated to the United States in 1961. 

Mr. Schultz. Where were you born ? 

Mr. Bley. I was born in Bittcrfeld, which is now East Germany. 

Mr. Schultz. How long did you lire in Germany ? 

Mr. Bley. In East Germany, up until 1955; 1961 I came to the 
United States. 

Mr. Sciiultz. Would you describe for us briefly the living condi- 
tions in East Germany in 1955 ? 

Mr. Bley. In 1945 we were conquered by the Russians, which was a 
horror. In 1948 the East German Republic, communist republic, was 
established with strict laws. There was no private ownership allowed 
any more. People got arrested. Farmers got arrested. It was actually 
like a dictatorship and I didn’t see any future for myself, and so I left. 

Mr. Schultz. What was your occupation at that time ? 

Mr. Bley. I was working as a toolmaker. 

Mr. Sciiultz. Where did von work ? 

Mr. Bley. In a factory which my uncle had still owned at this time. 
It was confiscated in 1955. 

Mr. Schultz. Was it in 1955 that you decided to leave East 
Germany ? 

Mr. Bley. Yes. 

Mr. Schultz. How did you leave East Germany? 

Mr. Bley. Well, I took a train to East Berlin and crossed over to 
West Berlin. About 2,000 to 8,000 people just did the same thing every 
dav. 

Mr. Scitultz. There were no restrictions on travel at that time? 

Mr. Bley. There were checks by the communist police and people 
got dragged out, got arrested ; not too many escaped. Quite a few got 
through. I was one of the lucky ones. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have to make extensive preparations to leave ? 

Mr. Bley. No. not at all. I left one day, just with a small suitcase. 

Mr. Schultz. When did you come to the United States ? 

Mr. Bley. .Tune 1, 1961. 

Mr. Schultz. Would you describe for us briefly what you have done 
since you have been in the United States ? 

Mr. Bley. I came, my wife, Marlis, and myself, on June 1, 1961. 
We lived with a friend who was our sponsor for 4 weeks. We got an 
apartment in Chicago. I started work as a toolmaker. I changed jobs, 
but T always had one goal, to get my own business started. 

Instead of going to luxury, I bought some machine tools and opened 
up a little shop, a part-time business in a garage, which worked out 
very good, and through changing jobs, various jobs, I got into a posi- 
tion in 1966 and started in full-time business. 

Mr. Schultz. Do you have a full-time business today ? 

Mr. Bley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schultz. Is this a successful business ? 

Mr. Bley. Yes, we have 17 employees now. 

Mr. Sciiultz. Could you explain for us how the development of this 
business came about in the United States and what you perceive it 
might have been in East Germany ? 
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Mr. Bley. It would have been impossible in East Germany. There 
are no new businesses established at all. Everything is Government 
controlled. The best you can do is get as a manager of a branch of a 
state-owned factory. That is the best you can do. 

Now in this country you just go ahead. Either you succeed or you 

go under. . ^ „ . ; .. 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Bley, you, the latter part of 1970, assisted your 
brother Karl in coming to this country. Could you tell us a little about 
your preparations for this escape of your brother ? 

Mr. Bley. Yes, because T lived myself under communism. I had a 
younger brother left back there who couldn’t leave because the Berlin 
wall was put up in 1961, and T knew how he felt about getting out, 

being a free man. , „ , 

So he took a trip to Cuba in 1968, and T knew he was going to Cuba 
to escape, to try something. So I went to Miami and tried to help h im, 
but there was ho way out. I didn’t even know which way the boat was 
going. I couldn’t help Karl. Karl couldn’t escape. 

He went back and wrote a letter which way he was going. Tt sur- 
prised me when I heard he was going right by the American shoies, 
by Miami, by Key West, and I mentioned to him that he might try 
the same thing again. 

Mr. Sciiultz. Could you describe for us generally the plans that 

you set up in Miami to assist your brother? 

' Mr. Bley. Yes. The original plan was to have^ airplane surveillance 
to spot the VoeJJcerfreundxchaft, the ship that Karl would be on, as it 
was coming through the Bahamas and down to Cuba. Then we were 
going to get the boats close to the communist ship. Ken Agnew was 
the pilot of the plane,. Then Karl would jump and we would pick him 
up. That, was the original plan. . . f 

Mr. Sciiultz. When did you actually fish your brother out ot the 

ocean ? 

Mr. Bley. November 27, 1970, 7:45 a.m. , 

Mr. Sciiultz. Mr. Bley, I show you a photograph. YY ould you de- 
scribe to the committee who the people arc and the date or the time 

interval involved in the photograph ? 1 . , 

Mr. Bley. Yes. On the left is myself as we are planning the escape. 

Bob Lowe is in the center of the picture and the pilot, Ken Agnew, 

who was taking care of air reconnaissance. 

Mr. Sciiultz. Could you toll us the circumstances surrounding this 

second photograph ? 2 ,, ... 

Mr. Bley. This picture was taken 1 day after the escape with all 
the people involved, like Ken Agnew, who was piloting one plane; 
George Butl or. another plane ; myself ; and my wife. 

When I picked Karl out of the ocean, three others saw the oppor- 
tunity and they jumped. They are Dr. Peter Rost, Dr. Manfred Kuplcr, 

an Mn ScuiuLTzlimWerstand, Mr. Bley, that the doctors that you just 
mentioned were not part of the escape plans of your brother Karl ( 

Mr Bley. No, they didn’t know anything about it,. It is ]ust the 
urge for freedom of those people, and I think that at least 25 percent 
onthe boat would go if they had the chance. 

1 See appendix I. p. 171. 

2 See appendix I, p. 172. 
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Mr. Schultz. Mr. Chairman, we have a detailed statement for Erich, 
which I ask be included in the record. 

We also have a 2-minute film which was made of the escape. I would 
like to ask that it be shown at tins time. 

The Chairman. The statement has been furnished to the members 
of the committee, has it not, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Schultz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There being no objection, the statement will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

(The 'statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ERICH BLEY 


My name is Ericli Bley. I was born June 28, 1934 in liitterfeld, East Germany. 
1 grew up in Magdeburg, East Germany, which is located approximately 60 
miles southwest (if Berlin. My occupation was that of toolmaker, and I had also 
hoen attending engineering school at the time of my (escape from East Gerfnany. 

un October 29, 1955, I escaped via Berlin to West Germany. My escape was 
relatively easy at that time, because there was an almost free flow of traffic 
between the various sectors. 

'Valter Ulbricht was already funning the East German state with an iron 
and bloody fist, although Wilhelm Fleck was the official leader of the cotintry. 

The standard of living in East Germany during the 50’s was much lower than 
It is now. The economy, however, was controlled in the same manner then as it 
is at this time. The state had been in the process of taking over private industry 
since F.)4K. 

Ail factories, except some very small ones, were otvhed by the state. They had 
such high taxes levied on them that the owners were unable to pay them. Con- 
sequently, the state took part ownership of the factory as payment for these taxes. 
This allowed the stale to control production and activities. In cases where the 
state met with opposition, arrests were made. 

Unemployment did not exist in East Germany. Private employers had to pay 
lower wages t.o their employees and the stale lured their employees away. There 
was no punishment for not working by sending people to forced labor camps In 
.1955. These camps were reserved for (hose, convicted of other crimes One who 
did not. work, just didn’t, eat. 

There was and still is a marked difference between labor unions in East Ger- 
many and in the United Stales. For one I king, there was no strike privilege. 
Also, (hey were not interested in obtaining wage increases or retirement benefits 
or such. 


In the 50’s there were still privately owned farms. However, these were soon 
consolidated into LPG’s— landwirtsehaftliehe Prodnktions Gemeinsehaft (Agri- 
cultural Production Combine). 

The housing shortage was acute in 1955. New apartments were available to 
parly members only. Private home ownership was difficult, since the cost of re- 
pairs and taxes made it a great burden. Tlie home I lived in with mv parents 
and brothers had been in our family for over 200 years. Our quarterly taxes 
amounted t.o about 250 Marks, which was very high when one considers that the 
average monthly wage was 350 to 400 Marks. 

Consumer goods at that time wore extremely difficult to obtain. Very little 
was being imported from Eastern European countries, because they did not have 
anything of iheir own. Nothing at all came from the West A skilled worker 
earned o()0 Marks per- month. The price of a suit was 1,000 Marks’ a liicvcle 
cost 700 Marks ; one pound of butter 20 Marks ; one pound of coffee 40 marks. 

In East Germany the entire economic system was dictated by the party The 
party decided what was to be. produced, in what quantities, and how the labor 
force ol tbe country was to be utilized. The party also decided what kind of work 
time™ 01 ' WaS to Cl ° : tblR rtepenrto<1 on fhp npp d for certain kinds of jobs at the 


Schooling was mandatory for all children in the state from pre-school up to 10 
years of grammar school and high school. In the eases of mothers working in 
industry, there were day care centers for children from 2 to 4 years of age. The 
factory nurseries and subsequent schools did a thorough job of educating their 
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obar"es to Communism. At 4 years of age a child entered kindergarten which was 
followed by 10 years of grammar school. Attendance at a university v ai ? 
those who could qualify to work toward an education which would be beneficial 
to theTate The curriculum, all textbooks, as well as research conducted at the 
universities had to be approved by the state. There was absolutely no intellectual 

£r Cou°“ cases were processed swiftly and the ^tiTal 

trinlq excent very important ones which were held in lierun. ijocai i>onucH.i 
hearings which resulted in numerous jail sentences, were held behind closed 
doors' Defeime attorneys could be retained, and if a defendant did not haw the 
necessary funds such an attorney was appointed. When the charge was an often e 
Ssf the state which the Ministry for State Security brought against the de- 
ieMant, this wa 6 s Tn impossible situation for a lawyer to appea . lu oiana.its ftu 
the secret police were planted everywhere: in major railroad stations, factories, 

Cll Everyone in East Germany required an identity doc "“®^- Q^outTast 
pany him everywhere and was, in fact, his passport for travel throughout Ka 

° East n Germany had no army in 1935, only 

wl .-„ Tl wac; liifp flT1 ormv There was no draft law at that time, ana jouuu» 

‘WoTuntarv ’’This St that if you did not join, you could not go to college 
The election process in East Germany was mainly for ^ it y 

oovorii political parties - however, all were dominated by the Socialist ni O 

ballot box unmarked. There was no reason to mark the ballot, because the gove 

ment had already Chosen the candidates they wanted to win. organized 

r,u lr , pm s t German government considered the church our most or^ani e 

Witnesses sect were especially persecuted. They were arrested, because that faith 

1S Gefore^he Berlin wall was built, between 2,000 and 3,000 persons escaped from 
F n st Germany ever v day. In 1055 there were no minefields or barbed wire at the 
border lSwever guards did patrol the area constantly. People could move fairly 

raffed set 

in CS brother, Karl Heinz, was old enough, ! have tried to help him es- 
from^East Germany. In 1968 we tried to arrange his escape, < P ' 
iZlt ZS^l to l carried out. Definite plans for the escape were final- 

■-». w — w ' 

ws Tr i^s 3 ^ » „<*, . 

shop building on it. sacrificing our private luxury, 

While working 2 jobs most of the time and sacrificing ^ $ ^ preMt 

day t0 lmstle 

for work. , ... pave been impossible under East 

J^SiSSS^mS inWosf Germany it would have been more difficult, 
because of economic conditions. 
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SlisilsPSiSSSH 

lniiUlir s' 1 ' 111 '"'!!- f, 1J< em I )1 oyees. We had to move out and I bought the 5000 foot 
building m aa hich we are now located, at 090 Greenleaf, Elk Grove Illinois 
As of now Ave are a group of 15 Avorking here. In addition to building special 
m l ines, I have developed our own product. This is a patented mechanical hv- 
next month 1 WlUCh wlU he introduced at the Philadelphia SME Show 
r would like to point out that credit for the fast growth of our company can- 

ass&ewff •"«* i ” t mmmiSKss. 

Our example should be a lesson to those Avho are denouncing their country. 

Hie ( it airman. There being no objection, you may proceed Avifli 
the .showing of the film. 

(At this point the film was shown.) 

Mi. Schultz. Mr. Bley, if you would like to make comments while 
this is on, please do so. 

Mr. Bley. This picture was taken just before the jump. Karl jumped 
ott the second deck m the rear. ' 

The Chairman. Can you tell us who took the picture, Mr. Bley? 

Mr Bley. The picture was taken by Ken Agnew, who was piloting 
the p ane. Karl jumped off the second deck on the ri»Tit side. There 
are all kinds of people there. 

aft " th «» Pick up. That is Karl in the red shirt in the 
boat and the three others. It was a most joyous group. 

Mr. Schultz. Did the ship turn around and come after you* 

Air. Bley, i es, it made a turn. That, little dot on the right side is us 
uiKinjLi’ on. 

I es the ship 'made a turn into a 90-degree turn and, as we were safe 

over the reefs, it headed toward Havana, 

38 fhe Coast Guard coming in. We had them alerted before 
ln t they were searching a different place. We didn't want to interfere 

to land ny ° iei, ‘ ilC ° n ’ but ri ^ ht 013 the y Cilme nnd brought us back 

Mr. Schultz. Thank you, Mr. Bley. 

Mr. ( hairman, I have no further questions. 

1 lie ( h airman. Thank you again, Mr. Bley. 

your brother in the boat andtllo ship had noTJmoeeeded tofollow you 
yoiu' 1 brother 1 jmiiped? W ^ h(>a,t WflS about the time 

Mi. Bley. Yes, sir, there was some very tense moments But the 

ssasaar - 3 « i*i ms a: 

, ,’ l ' h( '- ( '" airman, i am particularly interested in the three persons 
mmicdT;^ ai, l >! r^ spontaneously, right after you? bZZr 
rescue of tho^ y Xi^ a hi^dS l ? :,1,Uty ^ ^ them sillCe the 
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Mr. Bley. Yes, sir. These people took the trip as one going to escape 
if there ever was a chance. These are only three. There were many more 
on the boat taking the trip to look for a hole in the Iron Curtain. 
They were all prepared and had their papers wrapped up in plastic, 
microfilm taken of their diplomas, and were actually jumping in swim- 
suits and sweatshirts on, with everything strapped on their body. They 
were looking for the chance and they 7 saw the plane. They saw 7 the 
boat and they 7 didn’t know who we were, but they saw a little chance 
to get to freedom. 

The Cm axeman. There was no planning or prior communications 
between you and your brother and the three other people? 

Mr. Bley. Between my brother and me, not the three. They didn’t 
know anything about it. My brother wouldn’t dare to talk to anybody, 
not even his own family. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Ohio ? 

Mr. Asiirrook. I thank Mr. Bley for his testimony. 

As the witness knows, we arc studying the current communism prac- 
tice and technique. We are most interested in the attitude behind the 
Iron Curtain in East Germany as it relates to the United States. For 
instance, the citizens of East Germany are told that the wall they have 
is not, as we think, to keep the East Germans in, but to keep the West- 
ern Powers out. 

IIow is this sold to the people, and do the people behind the Iron 
Curtain buy this? 

Mr. Bley. No, the people actually don’t buy it. They know exactly 7 
what is going on. The communists toll the people, “We had to put up 
the fence in order to keep the American agents out, to preserve free- 
dom for Europe.” But,, funny enough, their mines, they arc towards 
the inside of the fence, not the outside, and the people actually know 
that it keeps them from breaking out. It is well known, but you can- 
not protest it. 

Mr. Asitbroox. Some years ago there were a number of East Ger- 
mans shot and, in man j cases, killed for trying to cross into West 
Berlin. In recent years there have not been as many. 

How does the communist leadership sell this to the East German 
people ? Are they supposedly enemies of the State or what line do they 
use in justifying killing fellow countrymen ? 

Mr. Bley. It still happens almost every 7 week that somebody gets 
killed by the wall, but I don’t know why, but it is not published so 
much any more. 

Mr. Asitbrook. It isn’t published so much here either. 

Mr. Bley. It still happens every day. People get shot and are left 
lying there until — they 7 are not even helped. They let them lie there 
until they die, This is an example to the other people — See what is 
happening to you when you escape. 

Eight away they say these' were agents or spies trying to break out 
with information. 

Mr. Asitbroox. Is it your belief, as an East German, that your 
countrymen do not swallow this and do not believe it ? 

Mr. Bley. No, sir; if they would open the wall, the Berlin Wall, 
just for 1 day there would be hundreds of thousands of people who 
would be leaving, spontaneously leaving everything behind. 

Mr. Asttbrook. Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Drinan. T have no questions. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Georgia ? 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bley, you are more or less the old generation now, so far as 
East Germans ar ■ concerned. What do you feel has been the effect of 
the planned education of those who have been born under the com- 
munist regime and grown up under the communist regime? 

Mr. Biv.y. As of what I hear right now, the people — like if some- 
body wants to got ahead, he can go through grammar school, and wants 
to have a career, his future is actually blocked. He couldn’t go to any 
college or nothing any more. So he has to take more liberal communi- 
cation-type, and then he can go to the college. 

But still I would say that the East German youth, I would say 
about 75 to 80 percent, they are opposing the system, but they have to 
go along with it. There is no other choice. 

_ Mr. Thompson.. Perhaps I didn’t make myself clear. You men- 
tioned the people in East Germany who had not accepted the theory 
(hat the Berlin wall was put up to prevent American agents coming in 
and they knew what the story was. Are these the. older people, such 
as — and T am not saying you are old, but of course your early schooling 
was not under the East German communist regime. But now with the 
younger generation, who from kindergarten on are fed the communist 
line, do they feel the same way about the wall and so forth ? 

Mr. Burt. No, I don’t think so. Germany is too close to the rest, and 
the best German television is a good factor which is educating those 
people to see the other side of the mad, how it looks like, and they are 
not behind the Government at all. 

Some of them, 1 would say 7fi to 80 percent, are opposing it. 

Mr. Thompson. 1>o you know of any student movements for more 
freedom, such as wo saw in Czechoslovakia recently, for just the right 
to freely speak out ? 

Mr. Bury. T have been gone for 16 years, but from what I heard 
from brother Karl there was such a movement, hut they don’t have a 
chance. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat actions are taken against these people? 

Mr. Btjiy. It can start with just a disciplinary action, like taking 
(hem out of school or college. The next step, if he still didn’t learn the 
lesson, is hard labor camp, concentration camp. If it doesn’t help, 
Siberia is the next step, if he is really hard core. 

Mr. Thompson. The army in East Germany, I believe you men- 
tioned. is not an army, hut it is, in effect, an army. It has some other 
name. ! mt. it is a volunteer force ; is that right ? 

Mr. Bury. No, it is a draft law right now. 

Mr. Thompson. When you were there, there was no draft law? 

Mr. Dipt. No. 

Mr. Thompson. If you wanted to attend school, a college, at that 
time, you must volunteer to the People’s Police Force ? 

Mr. Buev. Yes. you have to, because they say if we do something for - 
vour education, vau have to do something for us first. 
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Mr. Thompson. Eight. What about the court trials ? Do you have 
any knowledge at all Is to how-is it- trial by jury, i fens il , 

Mr Bley. No, especially what is interesting enough for the com 
mittee, political trials are held without public— and there is no jury 

or nothing. There is just one jud£e. 4 , 1 1« 

Mr Thompson. In other words, there is no right lO a public trial 

so the public can judge for themselves whether or not they are being 

treated fairly ? 

Mr. Bley. No, no chance. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much. . 

The Chairman. The gentleman from California? 

Mr. Schmitz. Mr. Bley, you mentioned that one-fourth of the peop 
on the ship, if they had had the chance, would have taken their jump 

to freedom? 

Mr SciiMiS/I found it interesting, in the light of that testimony, 

that in the last few years we have had groups 0 /, ^ g l I C J.j ? ^ ico or 
this country skirting our own laws by going to Canada or Mexico or 
down to Cuba, Do you have any words of wisdom for young peop e 

of that ■ tyP • jy£ r p re y er entered the hearing room.) 

Mr Btfy It is good if they go there, but the thing is, if they go 
a communist couidry like cK, they will be accepted . as ^merman 
visitors. They get the royal treatment and see the good things. 

Idle best education they can get is to move there and work theie just 
like tlie average citizens", and this will educate them, straighten them 
out in no timf. They can appreciate everything this country has to 

° ff Mr. Schmitz. In other words, you feel that to live under communism 
is to understand it and to dislike it? 

Mr. Bley. Yes, sir; it is a horror. 

Mr. Schmitz. Thank you. . „ 

The Chairman. Are you self-employed, Mr. Bley ( 

Mr. Bley. Yes, sir. . , 

The Chairman. What is your business ? . Wore* 

Mr. Bley. I am a tooling specialist, machinery tools and fixture-, 

and have a line of hydraulic presses. » 

The Chairman. How large a company do you have ( 

Mr. Bley. Seventeen employees right now. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from North Carolina l . 

Mr Preyer. I regret that I missed the early part of your testimony, 

Mr. Bley, and I am reading your statement with interest, but I have no 
questions at this time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. ■ . 

MrllcHMnwA have'raie comnwut.dest; 1 !!^ statements and questions 

had an open 

mind when they went there they would probably learn a lot about com 
aKS. e opinion hewing the background of the people 
going down there, they are not going down with open minds. 
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Mr. Bley. Yes, that is right. 

1 he Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, the Chair had announced yesterday and notice was given 
to the members that we would hold a meeting for the purpose of con- 
f ft d e e ™S certain bills to amend title II of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, as well as to repeal said title. J 

At the meeting this morning, which was called for 9:15, a quorum 
u as not present. But the motion was made to adjourn the meeting un- 
u la quorum was present, with the understanding that as soon as the 
quonun was present the Chair would declare a recess for the purpose 
of considering this legislation. So, in accordance with that motion, the 
t-hair will declare a recess, and the next witness, Mr. Karl Bley, will 
be heard immediately following the action of the committee on the 

The Chair will recess and we will retire to the chief counsel’s office. 
( VV hereupon, at 11 a.m., the committee recessed, to proceed to the 
consideration of further business.) 

(Short recess.) 

(The committee reconvened at 11 :30 a.m., Hon. Bichard H. Ichord 
chairman, presiding.) 

(Committee members present : Representatives Ichord, Preyer Ash- 
brook, and Schmitz.) J ’ 

The Chairman. As the Chair stated before the recess, the commit- 
tee will resume hearings with the witness, Karl Bley 

Tt is my understanding, Mr. Counsel, that Mr. Bley will speak 
through an interpreter ? ‘ 

Mr. Sciiultz. Yes, sir. 

Th ? refo / e ’ Mr ' Interpreter, would you identify 
terpreter«° r ^ record and state y° ur qualifications to serve as in- 

• } lv - C « a Rlick. My name is Carl Clmrlick. I was, for over 15 years 
interpreter with the Department of State. I am now retired there- 

Th<. CummZv Tl d ° S6rV1CC whe ? asked ’ on a freelance basis. 
lu,S l „ ( d , 4"™,, rh " k J °" ”»*> «• W«.M you mi» your 

l\Ir. Interpreter, do you solemnly swear that you will truly and 
intelmretth erp the q " estioil f P«t to the witness and properly 

intei pi et, the answers given throughout this testimony * 1 " 

Mr. ( hiarltok. Yes. J ' 

The Chairman. Mr. Bley, will you please rise and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give before 

h^Sf 6 trUth ’ th ° Wh ° le ^ “ d -thSlg but the 
Mr. Bley. Yes, I do. 

The Chairman. Please be seated. It is a pleasure to welcome you 
Air. Counsel, yon may proceed. 1 

TESTIMONY OP KARL BLEY, AS INTERPRETED BY CARL CHARLICK 

Mr PtA 1ULTZ ‘ T,° Uld y ° U - St T ate your ful1 name ^r the record, please * 
Mr. Charlick. My name is Karl Heinz Bley. ’ P ' 

Mr. Schultz. Where were you born, Mr. Bley ? 

Mr. Charlick. I was born in Roesa, district of Bitterfeld. 
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Mr. Schultz. For how long did you live in Germany ? 

Mr. Charlick. I have lived in Germany since my birth 
Mr Schultz Mr. Bley, your brother has described for us youi ai 
rival 'in the United States. 5 ! would like to ask you specific questions 
concerning the Constitution of the German Democratic Republic. 

The first specific provision of the 1968 German Democratic Repu 
lie Constitution is the freedom of speech. Did you have complete fr - 
dom of speech ? 

Mr. Charlick. No. , „ 

Mr. Schultz. Will the staff member please mark no. 

Did you have freedom of the press ? 

Mr. Charlick. No. , 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom of assembly ( 

Mr'. Schultz. Did you have freedom of correspondence ? 

Mr! Charlick. In certain ways. 

Mr. Schultz. Is mail censored ? 

Mr! Schultz^ Then you did not have complete freedom of corre- 
spondence ? 

Mr. Ciiarltck. No. .. . , 

Mr Schultz. Did you have freedom of religion . 

Mr. Charlick. Yes, but under certain circumstances. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom of education 

Mr Charlick. Also in a limited way . . , 

Mr! Schultz. Did you have the freedom to engage m cultural 

^Mr Charlick. Again, under limited circumstances. 

Mr! Schultz. Did you have the freedom to change residences . 

Mr! Charlick. Yes, within the country. , , 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom to select employment . 

Mr. Charlick. Also in a restricted sense. . t 

Mr Schultz. Did you have freedom of the secret ballot at elections i 
Mr! Charlick. With this restriction. Whoever exercised a secret 

ballot was immediately given a black mark. of 

Mr. Schultz. So you did not have freedom to select the person oi 

your choice ? 

Mr ScH™'Thank you, Mr. Bley. With each witness we have, 
we are marking the specific provisions on the constitution for com 

ZveTKiled statement from Mr. Karl Heins 

Ket^^onrihe Emission of the 

statement in the record? ... , 

Hearing none, the statement will be admitted. 

(The statement follows :) 

STATEMENT OF KARL HEINZ BLEY 

tgSSg&S&Sgi&SS&S 

the southwestern section of East Germany. 
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«' Szffi* "f V 1 ™ »•«*. .wp 

feriKSsHsS 

-sras ss.Mes ^ a&K ss^sr* Iro, ‘ c " uiS 

economy. Air^nn? are^tate^rowertv'^AlW bJ i ^ * tat : e in a long-ranee planned 
very email ones are' ai,o “nffby ife St? SS "‘ft “ h « arapMon ol 

a?4fi5ssa sej sss 

or do not eat — no work rm an* * r • ’ uo S s > etc,, and they either work 

?atsa 

f ° r nearly 2006 

350 & 400 marks per month ° avera S e in East Germany is about 

of 7 iS Ver 2 intercstin ^- Private ownership 

from 00 ^o'^lOO mai^T'a 3 montti 0 Ffowevcr OI to ^4 tl^kitchen ^voulcPcost 

SESrSSipSSSS 

sl=gi=iilsiliP 

as those 

s^s#ipss 

ffiS2°S>:5£ “ «« or 

lower class er n T 1 because emphasis is given to the lower income 

All textbooks are approved 1>y the uStv 3 r °^ ng on ? a 1 econ °aric level in life. 

i i uveu uy me party, and the curriculum presented in the 
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schools is subject to party approval. Nearly all research is directed by the state. 
Research which does not contribute to the state is discouraged. If a person is good' 
in a particular field necessary to the government, his schooling is provided for as 
long as necessary. 

There is some student dissent in the universities; however, nothing of the 
nature that is prevalent in the United States. There are basically two student 
groups who are involved in dissent: the pro-Maoist group and the pro- West group. 
Their only demonstrations have involved occasional clandestine distribution of 
leaflets supporting their point of view. Dissatisfaction with the form of govern- 
ment and the freedom of thought and research has been the major reason for this 
dissent. Intellectual freedom is almost non-existent as you know it in this country. 
Freedom of speech and freedom of the press are theoretically permitted; however, 
in actuality do not take place. The government rationalizes it by saying the 
government is for peace, for prosperity, and for the people. If you criticize the 
government, you are not for these things, and therefore you are guilty of a crime 
against humanity. Student dissent is punished by dismissal from school at the 
very least. 

Punishment in the courts is very swift. There is almost no appeal to decisions 
rendered by those closed courts. The press in not invited to attend any trial 
except very important ones which arc conducted in Berlin. Local political hearings 
which result in many sentences to jail and to labor camps are closed hearings. 
You may hire a defense attorney arid if you do not have the money a defense 
attorney will be appointed for you. This is a very difficult job for a defense lawyer, 
because he cannot justify anything that you have done against the state. The 
security police under the Ministry for State Security are responsible for the 
detection of all crimes against the state. The security service presents its informa- 
tion to the state prosecutor who in turn brings it to court. It is possible to* appeal 
a decision; however, very seldom- has there been a case of a decision being over- 
turned. I am not personally familiar with the procedures involved in a court case 
of this type. Since such cases receive very little publicity, I only have tlic informa- 
tion by word of mouth and public knowledge. The secret police or security service 
has very wide coverage in East Germany. They have an office in each railroad 
station and each major factory, as well as informants in all clubs — garden clubs,, 
sports clubs, travel clubs, etc. The use of telephone wire taps is rumored to be 
very, very widespread. No one even pays any attention to these things; they arc ex- 
pected and no one makes any fuss about it. The secret police do not appear in 
court, themselves. Punishment brought about by these trials can vary from'dis- 
missal from school, from your job, to terms in labor camps, to sentences to jail. 

Each person in East Germany must have an identity document. This document 
must accompany him everywhere. It acts as a passport in a sense for travel 
throughout East Germany. In addition to this, a passport is necessary for travel 
through other countries. Visiting most eastern European countries requires that 
you go on invitation from someone in that country or as a member of a tour 
group. Most trips such as the one I took to Havana are arranged through the 
labor union at your place of employment. 

Labor unions in East Germany do not function as labor unions do here in the 
United States. There is no strike privilege. The unions are not concerned with 
obtaining wage increases for employees. The labor unions occasionally do arrange 
for an increase in, for example, retirement benefits, or things of that nature, and 
serve as a government office in the plant to arrange rewards for those workers 
who are outstanding in their service. I have heard questions about the ability to 
change addresses in East Germany. Any movement from oity to city must be 
based on the availability of work. If you do not have a job in the town you could 
not move there. If I were to have decided to move to Dresden, I must already 
have had a position in Dresden. One does not drift around the country looking 
for work. The state will arrange for work for an individual, not necessarily based 
upon his desires. 

For a long time Berlin acted as a type of safety valve for East Germany, When 
things got too bad a person could always get to Berlin and somehow escape from 
the country. Since the Berlin Wall, this has become almost an impossibility. The 
Berlin Wall has been hailed in East Germany by the government as a groat sym- 
bol of freedom. It is reported that this wall was built to protect East Gormans’ 
freedom from an invasion by West Germany from Berlin. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the mine fields around this wall are on the East German 
side of the wall, and that to protect East Germany they build the wall around 
West Berlin. No one has over heard of anyone being shot trying to get INTO 
East Germany; it’s always the other way around. Girards who shoot people 
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government ^rhirmef 7 aU U l Berlirl aro hailed as heroes bv the 

? s - vs ‘ cm , has bccn workeef out 
Berliners are H ° Wever ' East 

travel nur^iHo rtf ^ s 13 VVCl st ±5erlin - Ahis is a one-way street To 

from Rostock there were approximately on CS ' Gn -, our ship bound for Havana 

<?«*? 

ssva-fc “*?» 

defect to East Gcrmsiy d * h anyone making this type of action to 
which was the former Common st Part J ed f b £ he Socli & st Umt y Part y (SED) 

S&SZigfcduv£i ~ fiSftSfHraft Z 

subject to suspicion, 'since he has liven hVL,^ ° f J5 h ° party ; therefore, he is 
has been identified and can experience dUficuft^s with th 1 t0 recelve h f ballot he 

SHSS^V«w 

&*sz^^sasry^gK,ts»^gr- v 3 ^ •^nFSS'S&iMSsSKi: 
S&TrL^ 

ceived Volkswagen* from West German chlrche™ “ East German >' hav e re- 
states. My^brothe^^ricn’es^aped^rom^ast'^f^ 0 i<>in b 1 r °* her in the United 
Two years ago I took •> trio tS d from East fu'rmany in 1 9.-),-> through Berlin. 

Plans as to how I would escape a^iXtlrTiltl v ^ atl0I1, '°" r > f n d we began our 
my rescue when I jumped off the ship last NoveS" 8 !l “ W ° aFranged for 

lack o freedom theTellng [hat *‘>™thing wrong and going to jail, the 

urn to seek cverySblo 1 did - ~ d 

IS merely a cog in a machine 3 il„ !i P L 1 1. t- ln East Germany each individual 
they tell him to he Si' “ ! ' h “d ** ? Al,?!?, Bt » to *““? “ m to ’ he works where 
Vou cannot criticize the government ■ vl ! J7i m t0 ’ a + nd therC 18 no goal ln si ght. 
to do. Walter Ulbricht is § a onlMT./nl u t must “^Pt what they tell you 
department of deE, the h“d of Tho ! is th ? bead of ' the 

and what he says is what haunens Th^p 113 ! the chief of the Central Committee, 
him. All his proposals are passed 1 00 "/ ° r tral + 9° m i? lttco . does not votc against 
U was passed 100%. This docs not changed the draft law. 

can think for themselves. om to be possible m a country where people 

serve in theHAmv^vcr^mX— ? rainin S; that is i everyone must 
or because he is a consciontio is lbie< tor TfT b ° 18 exe, . wcd . f <* physical disability 
are some, then he is given anotlSr t^k t h ° V conse “ !n tJou S objector, and there 

“fiSiire 

am having that watch ^ri^erved^ston^’fl^+n"^ 0 ^ ato PP od as 1 hit the water. I 
s mu wat.cN preserved, stopped at that time, as a reminder that my life 
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began at that moment— the moment I escaped from East Germany. In thm 
country you can do anything; the opportun.ties are endless. 

The Chairman. Do you lmve other questions, Mr. Counse 

Mr. Schultz. Yes. We have an exhibit here which I would like the 

W Mr eS Bl 5 ev X I 1 hTve in rny hand a watch that is rusted and corroded 
somewhat? that stopped at approximately 7 -.50. 1 Would you descr ibe 

TtoXl wo« £. 33°3.« time X jumped, and the 
B e:fhie. “d it to stop. So this would be the tune I jumped, and 

I T. i S“s. 8 This n must be very meaningful. Do you intend to 
keep it, Mr. Bley % 

Mr Sciiuura niave here, Mr. Bley, what appears to bo some tickets 
th“you Bld to us. Would you describe for the commtttee what 

lI “ ‘S?! These are round-trip tickets from Bitterfcld via Ko- 
st„“ ,' Sd '“via Stock to. BitJfeid. I bought r„und-t„p rickets 

tion booklet bearing your picture and 1 f ““^lT* lfylng ***• 

issued in 1960, which is issjied more or less compulsorily, altlioug l 

You TatetSfte Free German Youth. Would you 

TrCn«SS f tt“s’an delation sponsored by our party, the So- 
eiidist Unity Party, SED, in an effort to mobilise youth for the pat ty . 

"Id?' S chultz Ts this the communist party you are talking ab«*« 

Me CmrnlcK Yes. There is an obligation to belong to the Free 

G ‘ir l Srm!t-' Ts the membership in the Free Gorman Youth a pre- 
requisite Tj'^nin; terommuuist party, or is this, ,u fact, member- 

Sh S^n“No S ‘iCf.\be preliminary stage to joining the com- 

m hles’cnnoTV.. T hold in my hand a booklet furnished to us bearing 
stamps 3 On three or more of the stamps, it appears it ‘ , 

on hire Would you describe for the committee what this booklet 

mV 0 ^”/ TMs™ my membership booklet in the Free German 
Data' Union, and the stamps represent memhersh.p dues an a. . 

special solidarity contribution on behalf of Yietnam ^ 

uMon 0 and hafTt^have pimchased the solidarity Vietnam stamps. 
Otherwise. I would not hnve been allowed to go. 

( At this point Mr. Ashbrook left the hearing room. ) 

1 Sop appendix I, p. 173. 

2 Sop appendix I, p. 174 

n See appendix I, pp. 175, 1 ‘ 6. 
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Mr ScmiLTz. These stamps, the money from them is then directed 
toward helping North Vietnam? 

Mr. (VrAneroK. Yes, it. is used to procure weapons, ammunition, and 
medicine for Vietnam. 

stamps^^M^Bfey^ 110 W ° Uld ched£ to see if you had Purchased these 
Air. Ciiarutck'. The office of the labor union, 
current ? HTTr ‘ TZ ' H ° W ofton do you have to buy these stamps to be 

Mi-. Oita Km ok. Once a month. 

Vi'. Schot/tz. What do they cost? 

Vr. Ckakutck. From 50 pfennigs to 5 marks. 

* bcHTTI 'T?- 9 ould you, estimate for us how many of the German 
3 outh are required to participate in this program ? 

Mr. (,1-iARmcK. I would say about half, under duress. 

to'pSiSftL toph Rb< ’"‘ the yOTth ’ but *"> thc *?>*• 

M r. Giiart.ick . Yes, although some try to get out of it. 

Mr. bcHTTOTz. Do they have a choice? 

Mr. Cttarmck. No. 

f 7 neJ ,; i Sc J IULTZ li T *\ ave bw what I recognize is money, but would you 
marks ? 6 ^ “V* 1 ® denominatlon »nd also the pictures on the German 

the 50-mark note and 
100-mark note. Friedrich Engels is considered thc 

tellectSfollowen 011111111111 movcment a “ d ^rl Marx is Engels’ in- 

Mr. Sohttitz. Do other individuals’ pictures appear on German 

money outside of Marx and Engels? appeal on Dei man 

andf^ ivistnrlcnlTf r' lead W poets.like Goethe and Schiller 

anci Historical stiuctures and buildings. 

mem her s? CH DLT/ ' Are the other "individuals communist party 

ontJhe inoney ? GK ' ExCnS ® mR ’ Counse1 ’ the o&ar persons who appear 

vo 1 ’ f. e ?‘ ket me rephrase the question. 

a comm^ y p“rty^i?r' ar “ ^ money who was not 

Mr. CiiARmcK. Yes, like Goethe and Schiller. 

nr.' ^ ,ITrr ^ * am so, ‘ r y. T didn’t understand. 

vn,i rioa I ht T anoth ? r exhibit here you furnished to us. Would 
3 ou describe for the committee what this exhibit is? 

(At this point Mr. Aslibrook returned to the hearing room ) 

sSliiMcSLtfl 1 made an application to the Seereederei 
snipping Combine foi a job as engineer assistant, machinist. 1 And the 

foTlJwing ; that WCre aSlC ° d ° f my then existil, 8 employer were the 

tiJ to parties 1oyalty t0 C ™’ my draft status, my rela- 

in ?onneS wPiX ^ rnmept ’ a <¥ adpd account of my past activity 
in connec, ion with the mass organizations in'tny employment uid in 

m y residen tial area, and other remarks which included reEnship to 

1 See appendix I, pp. 177, 17S. 
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West Germany or West Berlin, prospects of leaving the Republic, 
and then something about use of alcohol and moral conduct. 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Bley, if you wero to succeed in obtaining employ- 
ment as a seaman, this, of course, would be an excellent opportunity 
or method of escaping. Do you find or do you. know from your own 
experience that people who have applied for this seamanship applica- 
tion and subsequently obtained employment have used this as a 

method of escaping ? . , , . , , , nn nnn 

Mr. Ctiarlick. Yes, the German shipping combine has about 20,0l)U 
to 30,000 applications each year, of which 1,000 are selected for em- 
ployment. Of these 1,000 each year some 200 to 250 defect. That is, 
they try to make use of their employment to get into a Western 


Mr. Schultz. You stated that you made this application in 1968. 
Was your application turned down ? 

Mr. Ciiarlick. Yes, I was turned down. 

Mr. Schultz. Did they give you a reason % 

Mr. Charlick. No, no reason was given, but there was an examina- 
tion done by the secret service, and what they say goes. 

Mr. Schultz. Would the fact that your brother lives m the United 
States have precluded your obtaining employment as a seaman. 

Mr. Charlick. Yes. ' ' TT -x i o* j. o 

Mr; Schultz. Mr. Bley, why did you come to the united States < 
Mr! Charlick. I know America to be the center of freedom and of 

prosperity and especially, I mean, political freedom. - 

Mr. Schultz. Mr. Chairman, the statement that the mernbers have 
of Mr. Bley contains details concerning the economy, elections, edu- 
cation, and employment and human rights. _ ■ ! 

I would conclude my questioning at this point, unless you want to 
go into detailed questioning in these areas. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Counsel, and thank 


you again, Mr. Bley. , , 

May I say that I hope that you always have the freedom and attain 
the happiness for which you risked so much in coming to our country. 
I appreciate your cooperation. ... 

Mr. Cltarltck. I would like to do something in return. 

The Chairman. I have one other question. , . , 

I was very interested, Mr. Bley, in your account or the operation of 
labor unions within East Germany. Apparently, as I understand your 
statement, the labor unions are operated about the same as they are m 
Red China and also in the Soviet Union. That is, the unions operate 
as an ao-ent of the Government to communicate and negotiate with the 
workers, rather than the workers using the unions to communicate 
with the emplovers and the Government. Is that a correct assessment 
of the operations of the labor unions in East Germany i 
Mr. Charlick. Yes, that is the case. . 

Tho Chairman. Now, in regard to voting, is it true— first ot all, 
did you participate in voting in East Germany ? Did you ever vote 

at Mr? Charlick. Yes, in 1968 on the new Constitution. 

The Chairman. Is it true that there is only one name for each office 
that appears on tho ballot that is handed to you ? 

Mr. Charlick. Yes. 
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1 he Chairman. Then you can vote for the person whose name is on 
the ballot by merely placing your ballot unmarked in the ballot box ? 

Mr. Charlick. Yes. You just drop it in the bhllot box. 

The Chairman. Mow, you do have the right to write in another 
name, do you not ? 

Mr. Charlick. No. 

The Chairman. Was that ever tried in East Germany to your 
knowledge, writing in the name of another person? 

Mr. Charlick. In our electoral district in 1968, 98 percent voted 
yen, but 2 percent destroyed their ballots. 

1 he Chairman. Could you theoretically vote “no” bv crossinir the 
name out? 

Mr. Charlick. That would be a “no.” 

I he Chairman. To your knowledge, was that ever tried by any of 
the voting citizens? 

Mr. Charlick. Yes, I know a few cases in my locality where that 
was done. 

'The Chairman. The gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. Ashbrook. I have no questions to ask, Mr. Chairman. But 1 
couldn’t help but think of something on which the witness might 
share his observations. 

In listening to the two brothers, what they have gone through, the 
fact that they have some basis for comparison, I can’t help but wonder 
what reaction they had and what they think when they hear people 
in our country allege that this is not a free country, that there is re- 
pression of minorities and. dissent is stifled. What must you think 
when you hear these allegations regarding our country, when you have 
lived under those situations ? 

Mr. Charlick. My reaction to that is that these people, these dis- 
senters, should go to some of the countries where no freedom exists, 
like the Soviet Union, and taste it in person. 

Mr. Ashbrook. I appreciate the comment. I would say that that 
reasonably parallels my thoughts too. We have never claimed a perfect 
society, but I guess everything is relevant and, relevantly speaking, 
there is a great amount of freedom in this country. 

Mr. Charlick. There is ample freedom here, and radical elements 
should be shoved off to the Soviet Union to see how it is like. These 
radical elements should not be allowed to remain in this country. 

Mr. Asiihrooic. Of course, in this country we exercise a free ballot 
and have free opinions, and I think the two brothers are living wit- 
nesses to the fact that behind the Iron Curtain you best express your 
dissent by using your feet and walking out of the country or jumping 
ship and leaving the country, because you really have little that you 
can do to affect its destiny. Dissent is best expressed behind the Iron 
Curtain by physically leaving. In our country it is best expressed by 
operating within the democratic process. 

I thank the witnesses and I myself will always think of them when 
J hear some of the protests that we have such a repressive society 

I thank the chairman. 

I he Chairman. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

I have one more question, Mr. Bley. Did you have occasion to 
observe the three people who jumped apparently spontaneously when 
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you jumped off the ship? Had you observed them before they jumped 
or had a chance to get acquainted with them ? 

Mr. Ciiarlick. I certainly would have had the opportunity but I 
was very cautious. I was aware of the fact that there were some 25 
secret service agents making the trip and I was not going to put out 
any suspicious feelers in that regard. 

The Chairman. You say there were 25 secret service agents aboard 
the ship ? 

Mr. Chari jck. Yes. 

The Chairman. What was their purpose ? 

Mr. (hi a ruck . These agents, their mission is to prevent any un- 
official defections. They circulate among the passengers and try to 
start conversations and initiate remarks in order to smoke out any 
possible intentions to defect. 

The Chairman. Were all four, Mr. Bley and the three others, able 
to jump without any interference from the agents, or was an effort 
made to stop them from jumping ? 

Mr. CiiARivrcK. We succeeded, at least I succeeded and the other 
three, solely by the element of surprise. 

The Chairman. Element of what ? 

Mr. Ciiarlick. Surprise. If there is any suspicion that such a plan or 
project is being hatched, immediately general quarters is ordered and 
the ship’s crew occupies all exits, doorways, and line up at the railing 
to prevent any such attempt. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from North Carolina ? 

Mr. Preyer. I don’t want to take the time at this stage to ask a lot 
of questions, but I do want to say how impressive Mr. Bley’s state- 
ment is and how helpful it is. 

I don’t want you to have to translate all of this to him. 

One point I think his statement makes plain, and all of these state- 
ments, if we read them, make clear — his brother’s statement— how 
little play there is in these systems of Eastern Europe and Russia for 
individual freedom. 

For example, Mr. Bley says on page 5 of his statement something 
like this : You don’t drift, around the country in East Germany look- 
ing for jobs. If you want to go to another city, you have to have a job 
in another city. 

This is so different from our country where our system lias so much 
play in it, where people drift around. They can do nothing if they 
want to. They can loaf. They can travel from city to city. This kind 
of freedom is totally unknown over there. 

One other aspect, and I may ask one question on this. Last summer 
I visited in Warsaw in Poland, and in the hotel there, there were a 
number of Russians who were on a tour. They would come into the 
dining room in a group. They never ate singularly or individually. 

They marched in and out. 

We were told they were there as a reward as workers for having 
done well on their production. They regarded Warsaw as the Paris 
of Eastern Europe, and the greatest thing that could happen to them 
in Russia was to visit W arsaw. 

If you could see Warsaw and the drabness of life there, it would 
shake you considerably to know that was regarded as a Paris. 
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But the point I wonder about is, he talked of his trip to Havana 
and he said how he had qualified for making the trip. He had to pur- 
chase the stamps and ho had to be a member of the labor union. But 
having done that, did lie have a choice to take a tour to Havana, or 
was he assigned, so to speak, as a part of his doing well in his job ? 
Was it a volunteer sort of thing or did he just go along with the group 
that was picked ? 

Mr. Charltck. No, sir, it was Havana. There was no other choice. 

Mr. Preyek. But the workers do have the right to choose to go on a 
tour and pay money to go on it, or is it a regular thing that the labor 
unions take this group 1 year and next year it is another group’s turn? 

Mr Ciiarlick. He could have said no. This is not a compulsory 
travel project. There is the element of extreme gratefulness to be able 
to go on any trip. 

Mr. Preyer. He could have traveled in Eastern Europe, but Eastern 
Europe does not include Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. Citarlick. That is correct, not Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Preyer. And Albania. 

Thank you, Mr Bley, for your very interesting and helpful state- 
ment 

The Chairman. The gentleman from California? 

Mr. Schmitz. Yes, sir. First a question of the chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, is it the committee’s intention to publish these pro- 
j octio ns on th ese rights ? 

The Chairman. Yes, they will be a part of the record. 

Mr. Schmitz. I think some clarification, then, should be made. For 
example, your own questioning, Mr. Chairman, on the freedom of the 
secret ballot. I noticed the “yes” was not crossed off, and yet in a one- 
party system even the secret ballot is somewhat of a meaningless 
gesture or at best a cruel hoax. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Ohio — I would say to the 
gentleman from California — and I were talking about the questions of 
the counsel in this respect. I think the counsel should perhaps reex- 
amine the language used in putting some of these questions, and par- 
ticularly I noticed — I didn’t make the correction at the time because 
T knew what both gentlemen were talking about — but I was partic- 
ularly referring to the language of “complete freedom.” 

He was using the term, “Do you have complete freedom of the 
press?” Well, there is no nation that has complete freedom of the 
press. We don’t have that in this country. Certainly there are laws 
against libel. And the same thing would be true; there is no such 
thing as complete freedom of speech. 

Mr. Schmitz. In that light, let me ask a question of our witness 
here, because in many of our questions it is “yes, partially,” for ex- 
ample, freedom of education. 

7 h° question I would like to ask is, Can a group of people start a 
pri vate school as an alternative to the state school system ? 

Mr. Chareiok. No. 

Mr. Schmitz. In other words — and I think this is the way Miss 
1 alena answered yesterday on the same question, when she answered 
W s freedom of education, and our witness today answered “parti- 
ally- to freedom of education— what they meant was that each person 
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can go to the schools, but X think what is more important is that there 
is no choice of various educational systems. 

In other words, my question here would be, Does the state run the 
school system, and do you have any choice of any other school system . 

Mr. Ciiarlick. Yes. Education is a state monopoly. There is no other 
choice. And when it comes to the university stage, you have to, m addi- 
tion, be politically cleared. . 

Mr. Schmitz. Is there a compulsory education law ? Do you have 
to go to school and, if so, what age do you start and what age do you 

finish? , „ , nil , . , . , 

Mr. Ciiarlick. From the 6th year of life to the 18th, which would. 

include a vocational school. 

Mr. Schmitz. This is compulsory ? 

Mr. Ciiarlick. That is compulsory. 

Mr. Schmitz. Would the witness consider this education or 
indoctrination? 

Mr. Ciiarlick. I would call it indoctrination. 

Mr. Schmitz. Mr. Chairman, I think I have made my point here 
and I think in preparing our document we should be very careful in 
listing “yes,” because what partial educational freedom comes out to 
be is really a compulsory indoctrination, and the fact that everyone 
is allowed* to go to it, in fact, required to go to it, should not at all 
be compared to a system that we have, at least have remnants remain- 
ing of. . 

The Chairman. The Chair would say the point is well made by the 
gentleman from California. 

Are there any further questions of the witness? If not, Mr. Bley, 
thank you, and thank you, Mr. Interpreter. Good luck to you. 

The meeting will be adjourned until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :25 p.m., Wednesday, March 24, 1971, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 9 :30 a.m., Thursday, March 25, 1971.) 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNISM IN 1971 

Part 1-A 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1971 

U. S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Internal Security, 

Washington., D.C. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 

The Committee on Internal Security met, pursuant to recess, at 
9 :30 a.m., in room 311, Cannon House Office Building, W ashmgton, 
D C.. Richard H. Ichord, chairman, presiding. 

Committee members present : Representatives Richard H. Ichord 
of Missouri 6 Robert F. Linan of Massachusetts. John M. Ashbropk 
of Ohio, Roger H. Zion of Indiana, Fletcher Thompson of Georgia 

and John G. Schmitz of California. . , 

Staff members present: Donald G. Sanders, chief counsel, and 

Richard L. Schultz, associate chief counsel. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

The hearings of the committee today are a continuation of the m 
vestigaSon of the committee into the theory and pract.ce of com- 
munism. Mr. Counsel, are you ready to begin ( 

Mr. Schultz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. . ... T - 0 l 

The Chairman. Before we begin I have a statement that I wish to 
make which will greatly concern the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr Drinan, who is not here at the present time. Before I make that 
statement I would ask that the committee be .in recess for 5 minutes 
and counsel is instructed to call Mr Drin an’s office mid advise him l am 
about to make this statement— it does concern, him-so that the gen 
tleman might bo here. The committee will be m recess for 5 minutes 
while that is being done. 

1 Whereupon, a 5-minute recess was taken.) . 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Massachusetts is here. The 

cnTYimittee will £ro back into session. - , 

Father Drinan, at the opening of the meeting I made the announce- 
ment that I was going to make a statement which would affect the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. I asked the staff to notify you before 
I made this statement so you would have the opportunity to be pres- 

Chair Wends «o , pro- 

ceed in a little different manner today m view of what happened Tues 

( 61 ) 
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day when the witness, Professor Diao, was before the committee and 
also in view of the broadcast of the proceedings by ABC. 

The Chair has not had the opportunity to view that broadcast, but 
it has been related to me that the only thing carried by ABC was the 
exchange between Father Drinan and myself in addition to an inter- 
view of Father Drinan after the proceedings that were televised. 

Professor Diao appeared before the committee Tuesday. An agree- 
ment had been made with Professor Diao — and I make this state- 
ment also in view of press inquiries which I received after the meet- 
ing — agreement had been made with Professor Diao that lie would 
not be asked to disclose his present employment. That agreement was 
also made with Professor Diao’s employer. 

The staff checked the same with me. I thought there were good and 
sufficient reasons for Mr. Diao not to disclose his present employment 
and I instructed the staff to inform each member of the committee 
and ask each of them not to ask the question. A notice — and if you will 
give that to me, Mr. Counsel — was placed in the folder of each and 
every member of the committee. I would ask that that notice be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The notice referred to follows :) 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 

Memo. Washington, D.C., March 23, 1971. 

Re : questioning of witnesses. 

To : Members of House Committee on Internal Security. 

From : Richard !L. Schultz, Associate Chief Counsel. 

Please do not ask questions of Mr. Diao concerning his place of employment 
(VOA). 

Please do not ask questions of Miss Palena concerning her reason for taking 
sleeping pills ( personal ) . 

The Chairman'. Mr. Drinan proceeded to ask the question, what 
was the witness’ present employment. He then asked a question 
which I considered outside the competence of the witness to answer. 

I advised Father Drinan to that effect. He did not choose to pro- 
ceed with the questioning. . . 

As I stated before, ABC carried that exchange upon the television 
tube. Either intentionally or unintentionally the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and ABC have left some doubt as to the credibility of 
the witness, Professor Diao. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is a distinguished lawyer, a 
former dean of the Boston Law School, and X am sure he well under- 
stands what I am talking about, particularly when he proceeded not 
to ask additional questions. 

Today we have the great pleasure of having before the committee 
a very distinguished witness. As a matter of fact he is one of the out- 
standing artists of this century. His name is Professor Ma Sitson. He 
was horn in Canton, China, on March 21, 1912. He permanently re- 
sides, Father Drinan, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

He held several offices in Bed China. He was director of the Central 
Conservatory of Music in Peking; vice chairman of the All-China 
Union of Musical Workers; conductor of the China Symphony Or- 
chestra; director of China Music Institute, professor at Sun Yat-sen 
University ; director of the Sino- Soviet Friendship Association, di- 
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rector of Chinese-Indonesian Friendship Association, director of 
Ohma-Batm American Friendship Association, vice president of the 
^ German Friendship Association. For several years, 

I ather Dnnan, he was a deputy at the National People’s Congress. 

He escaped from China, from Eed China in 1967. " 

The statement has been furnished the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and the other members of the committee. And the statement, I 
. sa y? 1 , s one °f tbe most moving accounts of the degradation, the 
s uttering, of an individual under totalitarian communism that I have 
ever lead. It contains a message which should be brought, in my 
opinion, to the attention of every artist and intellectual who might be- 
lieve that totalitarian socialism is a possible answer to the problems 
of our society. It depicts most vividly what happens to human free- 
dom under a philosophy of government which holds that the interest 
of the state is supreme. 

For this reason, Father Drinan, I have asked that you be notified 
to be present. I am going to proceed somewhat out of order. In view 
of ABC’s commentary, I want ABC also to be notified. 

I am going to ask that this meeting be adjourned Over until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon and I will direct the staff to notify ABC and I direct 
that you also send a telegram to that effect stating the facts. And 
Father Drinan, you will be offered the opportunity, in view of the 
misimpression, the inference that was left by your questioning and by 
the way ABC handled the same, you will be given the opportunity to 
proceed out of order and given all of the time you need, with the in- 
dulgence of the other members of the committee, to question Dr. Ma 
JSitson on everything except one thing, and that is the details of his 
escape from Eed China, because I think, as we can well understand, 
that Dr. feitson cannot put those individuals who participated in the 
escape in the jeopardy to which they would be exposed. 

So at this time, with that understanding, I will recognize the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for any statement that he wishes to 
make. It is my intention to adjourn the meeting over until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Drustan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When we received a notice that we were not to inquire of Mr. 

Diao of his present occupation, there was no indication whatsoever on 
that notice that the chairman had in fact acquiesced in an agreement 
made with the witness and with his employer that he would not dis- 
close his present employment. 

I raise that question because I think it is very relevant since the 
agency or the employer was in fact designated on the notice given to 
the members of the committee. I think that frankly is very relevant 
that we should know, and that the public should know, that he is a 
full-time employee of this particular unit. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
that should be brought up. I think it is very relevant and I would like 
to know frankly the reasons why counsel and the chairman acquiesced 
in an agreement to keep that bit of information from the public. 

When a witness comes here I think he should make full disclosure 
of all his present activities, and if he wants to withhold them I think 
then that is a decision, not for counsel, not for the chairman, but for the 
entire committee. And I have in fact revealed that to the press and I 
will do it again unless the committee meets and agrees that we should 
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not do that and that I am not bound by an agreement of the counsel 
of this committee that his present employment is not to be disclosed 
to the public. 

The Chairman. Is the gentleman finished with his statement? 

Mr. Drinan. No. I say further that I did not know until this mo- 
ment about the meeting this afternoon. 

The Chairman. Quite true. 

Mr. Drinan. And I am really uncertain about the reasons for it 
frankly. I will try to be here. I will try to rearrange things. It is not 
called on my account. I will listen to the distinguished gentleman be- 
fore us. I know he has wisdom to give us. Please don’t change the order 
of events for me. 

The Chairman. I hope I expressed adequately the reasons for pro- 
ceeding in this manner. Let me put in the record at this time the notice 
which was placed upon Father Drinan’s desk which reads : 

March 23, 1971. TO: Members of House Committee on Internal Security, 
FROM : Richard L. Schultz, Associate Chief Counsel. RE : QUESTIONING OF 
WITNESSES. 

Please do not ask questions of Mr. Diao concerning his place of employment 
(VOA). 

Please do not ask questions of Miss Palena concerning her reasons for taking 
sleeping pills (personal). 

That in regard to Miss Palena was brought out in the public, hearing. 

This notice was placed on Father Drinan’s desk. As he indicated in 
his statement he was aware of the notice. However, I would point out 
that Father Drinan did not ask the Chair anything about the reasons 
for not pursuing this line of questioning. He proceeded to ask the 
question. 

I received a call from a member of the press after the hearing, stat- 
ing he had done some checking and found out that Professor Diao was 
employed at a certain place. Without telling the member of the press 
whether he was right or wrong, I proceeded to give him the reasons 
why the Chair — the same that I stated previously — that it had been 
stated and I could not go into it, and that I am sure Father Drinan 
does know where he was employed. He was so advised by Richard 
Schultz. 

I would make the announcement that I considered the reasons were 
good and sufficient and the gentleman from Massachusetts did not 
choose to ask me further before asking the question. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is a _ member of the committee. 
He is a duly elected Member of the Congress. All Congressmen have 
considerable independence. He can proceed as he so desires, but in 
view of what has happended. in view of this line of questioning, in 
view of the way ABC handled the matter, I am going to adjourn the 
meeting over until 2 o’clock, at which time Father Drinan will be 
recognized, because the gentleman well knows that his line of ques- 
tions did cast — and the way he stopped — did cast some inference upon 
the credibility of Professor Diao. 

This is a witness who escaped from China in 1967. If F ather Drinan 
has any question about what is going on in Red China, I would ask 
permission to let Father Drinan question and use as much time as he 
desires in order to expel the inference and the misimpression that has 
been created. 

I recognize the gentleman from Indiana. 
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Mr. Zion. In keeping with Father Drinan’s request I move the mem- 
bers of the committee refrain from asking Professor Sitson any ques- 
tions relating to his escape from Perl China. 

Mr. Drt nan. I agree with that. I agree fully with that. 

The Chairman. Are there any further statements or questions before 
I adjourn the meeting ? 

Mr. Thompson. If I may say so, 'I think frankly that Mr. Drinan 
is accomplishing the purpose he intended to accomplish, that is to 
attract attention. He was very obvious, he would not have asked these 
questions if he did not want attention focused on it. I, for one, do not 
favor the granting of this special privilege to him at 2 o’clock. 

The C hairma n. That will be a matter, of course, for the committee 
to decide. The gentleman from Georgia has his rights to object to the 
unanimous request. It may well be that I will move that motion, and 
we will let the committee decide as to whether to proceed out of order. 
I ivill decide that after consultation with other members. 

Mr. Ashbrook. I know I can speak for the minority when I say the 
fact is that we want this committee to operate in the best manner pos- 
sible. If we have any questions, if we feel something is being done 
arbitrarily, if we had any objections to the memo from the staff in- 
vestigator, I assure the chairman we would have asked the chairman 
directly rather than make this a subject of public inquiry. . 

Everybody’s idea of common courtesy is different, but a significant 
fact is the member from Massachusetts knew this was a request, knew 
there had been obviously some agreement entered into, and while I do 
not chastise anyone else, I would have thought the better part of wis- 
dom would have been to raise objection to the chairman and work it 
out at that point, rather than make it the subject of the very first ques- 
tion asked. To the extent we do not agree with your operation of the 
committee, we will bring it to you directly and not take it to television. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman from Ohio for that contnbu- 

Mr. Drinan. You have now made a matter of public record which 
will be in the transcript that this man is an employee of YOA, Voice 
of America, apparently a full-time employee pf Voice of America. I 
think the record now says, by your own admission, that this gentleman 
has come here and has testified and that his superiors and he have en- 
tered into an agreement ratified by counsel and the chairman of this 
committee that we won’t tell the public that he is a full-time employee 
of the Voice of America. There may well be good reason for that, and I 
would like to know the reason. 

The Chairman. Did the gentleman hear the Chair say that he was 
employed by the Voice of America ? 

Mr. Drinan. You read . , 

The Chairman. Did I read the Voice of America? The record has 
been made, and with that understanding the committee will be in ad- 
j ournment until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

We thank the witness and we will look forward to hearing you at 2 
o’clock this afternoon. Counsel will so advise ABC. 

(Whereupon, at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 25, 1971, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1971 

(The committee reconvened at 2 p.m., Hon. Richard H. Ichord. 
chairman, presiding. ) 

(Committee members present: Representatives Ichord, Drill an, Ash- 
brook, Zion, Thompson, and Schmitz.) 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order, a quorum being 
present. 

First of all gentlemen, with full knowledge that I may be repeating 
myself, in view of the exchange this morning and in view of what hap- 
pened last Tuesday and a subsequent reporting of ABC-TV News as 
reported to me, I think it is necessary to do so. 

Last Tuesday the committee had appear before it one Professor 
Diao, a refugee from communist Red China, xln agreement had been 
made between the members of the staff and Professor Diao that he 
would not be called upon to tell his present employment. 

Ill the hearings this morning it was divulged, according to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Drinan, that Professor Diao was em- 
ployed with the Voice of America. 

Mr. Drinan. You divulged that, Mr. Chairman, and not I. 

The Chairman. I would state to the gentleman and I will recognize 
him — if the gentleman will let me proceed I will recognize him for a 
further explanation, but I shall recount what happened the best I can. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts and the members of the commit- 
tee had been advised not to ask the question, and a notice had been 
placed on the desk of each member of the committee. 

It was my thinking there were good and sufficient reasons not to di- 
vulge his present employment. The reasons should be obvious. The 
most pressing reason for the making of the request anonymous is for 
the personal safety of these witnesses themselves. 

We have many instances where it is necessary not to divulge the 
present employment of the particular witness. 

Thereupon, after this notice was given, the members of the commit- 
tee did not ask Professor Diao a question of his employment, but the 
gentleman from Massachusetts asked the question as to what was his 
present employment. 

He then proceeded to ask a question which the Chair considered 
outside the competence of the witness. The Chair did not rule the 
question out of order, but I advised the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that I thought it was outside the competence of the witness, whereupon 
the gentleman from Massachusetts declined to ask any further ques- 
tions. 

In view of that happening and in view of the subsequent reportage 
on ABC-TV News— and I might state I did not see the news item, but 

a m advised that ABC-TV News reported the exchange between 
Father Drinan and me— and the commentator ended up with the state- 
ment, “The same old tactics but new faces,” or something to that effect. 

In view of the exchange and in view of the reporting I think that 
there have been left suspect the procedures of this committee as well 
as the credibility of the witness. Therefore I made this announcement 
this morning and I asked permission that we be permitted to proceed 
in a, very unorthodox manner because of the witness whom the com- 
mittee has before it at this time. 
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I stated that I would ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of this witness’s testimony the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
first be given the opportunity to question the witness fully and com- 
pletely, which I think the gentleman can do, being a former dean of 
the Boston Law College. 

I would state again to the members of the committee that we do have 
with us a very distinguished witness. He is one of the outstanding 
artists of this century. His name is Professor Ma Sitson, who was born 
in 1912 in Canton, China. He was director of the Central Conserva- 
tory of Music in Peking; vice chairman of the All-China Union of 
Musical Workers, member of Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, 
member of Chinese-Indonesian Friendship Association, member of 
China-Latin American Friendship Association, vice president of 
Chinese-East Germany Friendship Association. He was a deputy at 
National People’s Congress, and I might point out he was also grad- 
uated from the Music Conservatory in Paris, France. 

Gentlemen of the committee, a statement of Dr. Ma Sitson has 
been furnished to all of the members. I had the opportunity of reading 
the same early this morning. 

The statement I think is one of the most moving accounts of the 
degradation, the suffering, the humiliation of the individual under 
totalitarian communism in one of our most ancient and honorable 
civilizations that I have ever read in my life. 

It contains a message which I think should be brought to the atten- 
tion of every artist and intellectual who might believe that totalitarian 
socialism is a possible answer to the problems of this society. It de- 
picts, I think most vividly, what happens to human freedom under a 
philosophy of government which holds that the interest of the state 
is supreme. 

Therefore, I am going to make the unanimous consent request— and 
the gentleman from Georgia indicated this morning that lie might 
object — that wo proceed in this manner. That would be first to let the 
interpreter read the statement for Dr. Ma Sitson and then the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts for the purpose of 
interrogating the doctor in any way that he secs fit. 

The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Thompson. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Ashbrook. Since under the rules I would be the first person 
to bo recognized after the chairman has interrogated the witness, I 
would gladly yield my normal position to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to ask questions. 

First, at this time, I defer to the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do object to the procedure for the simple reason that I am per- 
sonally convinced that Mr. Drinan was seeking publicity. He was 
aware of where Professor Diao was employed at the time he asked 
the question. The question obviously would serve no constructive pur- 
pose, and I feel that by following these procedures we are in effect 
yielding to the position he prefers, which woidd in effect give him the- 
additional publicity. When a person knows the answer to a question 
and has been asked not to ask the question and then does ask it, I think 
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it pretty well speaks for liis motives. For those reasons I do object to 
the proceeding of granting him first time. 

The Chairman. I will advise the gentleman from Georgia that I 
have not as yet asked unanimous consent, but I will proceed to do so. 

The gentleman from Georgia, if he so desires, can make his objection. 

Gentlemen, I ask unanimous consent that the Chair be permitted to 
recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts for the purpose of inter- 
rogating Dr. Ma Sitson after the statement is read. I assume the 
objection of the gentleman does not go to the reading of the statement. 

Mr. Thompson. It does not. And I so object. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 

Mr. Zion. I move that the gentleman from Massachusetts be per- 
mitted to interrogate the witness immediately following the statement. 

1 he Chairman. The gentleman from Massachusetts is seeking recog- 
nition. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Drinan. Mr. Chairman, I neither have sought, nor do I accept, 
the out-of-order suggestion that I question the witness first. I did not 
seek that. I did not know this was going to be offered to me or foisted 
on me and I decline it; we should go in the normal procedures. 

There is no reason for that, and for the record may I clarify several 
items. First I did not reveal the fact that the witness worked for the 
voice of America. It was the chairman who read what ivas given to 
each of the members of the committee containing the words, “He is 
now employed at the YOA,” namely Voice of America. 

Secondly, the chairman indicates that the reasons should be obvious 
why a person who is an agent, who is an employee of a Federal agency 
should come here and refuse to disclose to us or at least to the public 
the fact that he is working for an arm of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman says that the reason should be obvious, but he has given 
only one. He said the reason is “for personal safety of the witness.” 

. ■ suggestion can be made that in fact his life or his family 
might be jeopardized by his appearing here, I would be the first one 
to make any sensible arrangement. But he comes before a televised 
hearing of a committee of the Congress — does it make any sense to say 
that the mere failure to disclose the fact that he works for an arm of 
the American Government can in fact protect his family ? 

Third, the chairman suggested that, the question I asked was beyond 
the competence of the witness. This is the House Internal Security 
Committee, and anyone who is subpenaed, as this man was, to come 
before this committee should have very good knowledge and wisdom 
to contribute to the precise and only purpose of the committee, to pro- 
tect internal security of this country. 

I therefore assume that this man had a good deal to offer and I 
asked him the simple question, “What would you do, sir, if”— “what 
would you suggest to this committee to enact laws or modify laws to 
protect the internal security of the country ?” 

The chairman suggested that is “outside the competence of the wit- 
ness. If that is in fact outside the competence of the witness, he 
should not be subpenaed here because that is for the precise purpose 
of the committee. 

Fourthly, Mr. Chairman admits he did not see ABC News, and I 
did not see it either, and we are going therefore on hearsay report which 
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the chairman has. And he is saying uncomplimentary things oi he is 
saving ABC slanted the news, and I have no knowledge that that is so. 
The Chairman. If the gentleman will yield at that point. 

Did I say that ABC slanted the news coverage 

Mr. Drinan. No, sir, but you raise a basic question, however. 

The Chairman. I did raise the question, gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in this regard. I think the way the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts handled the questioning, the way that it was ^ported on ’ 
does leave suspect— and the gentleman is a lawyer and he well knows 
what I am talking about— does leave suspect the procedures of this 
committee. They also leave suspect the credibility of the witness. 

Let me say to the gentleman that I am going to put this before tl e 
committee and, whether the gentleman wants it or ^ fc ’heisgomg 
to have the opportunity to examine this witness if he so desires to 
explain to refute, because what, happened did attack the ciedibi l y 
ofthe witness last Tuesday. If this motion carries the gentleman will 
hfivp that opportunity, whether he refuses to accept it 01 . 

With that statement out of the way I will recognize the gentleman 

f ™?r. C ScHM™ a Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite obvious as to the pur- 
pose of the gentleman from Massachusetts m questionmglh .Diao t! e 
other dav As has already been pointed out he knew where he worked. 
He did not have to ask tiie question. But in asking the question he was 
telling not only that witness, but all future witnesses, That there > was at 
least one member of this committee who was not going to abide by an 
a^eemenrSde by the staff of the committee in arranging their pres- 

en The° gentleman from Massachusetts is on record-in fact he has 
put in legislation to abolish this committee. He is on record m opposi- 
tion to if Tf he cannot abolish the committee he is at ^t going to 
make sure that we are hamstrung as far as our ability to deal wit 
witnesses and get witnesses to come before us is concerned. I think ltw 
obvious that was the purpose of his questioning, simply to let witnesses 
know that there were no agreements. This, of course, wouhl out dow 

if the committee ctmnot be d— it 
is at least going to be hamstrung by the one member who is & ( in B 

do everything he can to cut down its effectiveness. member 

I would like to let future witnesses know that, at least this member 
of this committee is going to try to make their appearances here < 

hospitable as possible. „ ,, 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Deorgia. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one obser , - 
tiom This is concerning the coverage that is being given to hearing 
by ABC. It. is apparent to me that, the statement of the gentleman 
from California was a very worthwhile and interesting statement. 
It was also very apparent the camera was turned off while that state- 
ment was being made. Yet, when Mr. Drinan was making his state- 
ment the camera is on. And T think people can draw their own con- 
clusions as to what, you would like to call it, whether you would like 
to call it censorship or presenting only halt the story. 
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I he Chairman. Let me say to the gentleman from Georgia, I am 
not going to get into the business of editing what is reported to the 
people of this Nation. T will state quite frankly that I do feel, in view 
of what happened in this regard, that there is more credibility gap 
than there is with CBS but that is a matter for ABC-TV news to de- 
cide. 

bft. mf further state, as a matter of clarification, that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts did not extend the Chair the courtesy of asking 
about the necessity for this agreement before the question was asked. 
So at this time I am going to put the question, the motion made by the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Zion. 

All in favor of the motion will say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

The Chairman. Those opposed will say “no.” 

(Messrs. Thompson and Drinan opposed.) 

t-cTi ^iairman. There are two “noos.” Is there a rollcall request? 
It there be a rollcall requested I will give it. 

l lIr ; Drinan. What precisely is the motion again and does it apply 
only to the next witness? 

Chairman. The motion that was made applied to the witness, 
lir.Ma bitson. Docs the gentleman request the rollcall ? 

t + V R o IXAX -. Ts 0 this in violation of the rules of the Committee on 
Internal Security? 

..The Chairman. The gentleman has read the rules, and if he thinks 
tins is m violation of the rules he is assured that the maiority will 
rule in this committee. I assume the gentleman does not request a 


Gentleman from Massachusetts, I certainly want to give you every 
opportunity to make your views known before this committee. That 
will be given to you, but the gentleman is out of order. Does the gentle- 
man request a rollcall ? 8 

Mr. Drinan. No, but I request 

NA h vr Cl ^ IRMA f T n en tllc “ayes” have it. The motion is adopted. 
JN o w Mr. Counsel, will you call Dr. Ma Sitson. 

It is my understanding that Dr. Sitson will be speaking through 
an interpreter. b e 

Mr. Sciihltz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then would the interpreter first arise and be sworn 
htato your name for the record and your qualifications. 

Mr. Wang. Laihsmg Wang, interpreter, Chinese Mandarin lan- 
guage. 

The Chairman. Do you solemnly swear that you will truly and 
accurately interpret the questions put to the witness and answers' given 
by the ■witness before this committee? 

Mr. Wang. Yes, sir, I do. 

The Chairman. Dr. Ma Sitson, would you raise your hand and be 
sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give before 

t t !m/' r r i i ril i ttee W1 n b ?V, the truth ’ the wIlole truth > and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? ® 

Mr. Ma Sitson. Yes. 
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TESTIMONY OF MA SITSON (MA SZU-TSUNG) AS INTERPRETED 
BY LAIHSING WANG 


The Chairman. The Chair will recognize the interpreter for the 
purpose of reading the statement of Dr. Sitson. 

Mr. Wanq. I was born on March 21, 1912, Chinese lunar calendar. 
Actually it is May 7, in Canton, China, and presently reside in Phil a- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. I now use the surname "‘Sitson,” which is the 
anglicized version of my name. I held the following offices in com- 
munist China : director of the Central Conservatory of Music m Pe- 
king, vice chairman of the All-China Union of Art and Literature, 
vice chairman of the All-China Union of Musical Workers, membei 
of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, member of Chinese-Indo- 
nesian Friendship Association, member of China-Latin American 
Friendship Association, vice president of the Chinese-East Germany 
Friendship Association. I was also a deputy at the National People's 
Congress. I graduated from the Music Conservatory in Paris, France, 

in 1930. , . 

My wife, my son, my daughter, and I escaped from Led China m 
January 1967 and came to the United States. The main reason for 
leaving mainland China was to survive the so-called “Cultural Revo- 
lution,” the aim of which is to destroy anything in opposition to the 
new slavery regime that the Mao-Lin [Piao] clique is going to build 
up in modern China. During those months of the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion” before our escape, the reign of terror was complete. But even 
before that, people under Mao’s regime lived in a world of fear, es- 
pecially during each movement. . . , . 

There were so many movements during the 17 years 1 lived m 
mainland China. There were : The Land Reform, 1949 ; The Repres- 
sion of Counter Revolutionaries, 1950; The Rectification of Thinking 
of the Intellectuals, 1951; the Three- Anti and the Five-Anti, 1952; 
The Liquidation of Hu Feng’s Anti-Parti Bloc, 1955; The Hundred 
Flowers and the Anti-Rightist Struggle, 1957; The [Great] Leap 
Forward and the Three Red Banners, 1958 ; then after 3 years of 


famine, 1960-1963, the purges. _ . , 

These finally were culminated m 1966 by the Cultural Revolu- 
tion.” People are kept busy with all these movements. They took about 
one-half to two-thirds of their working time, even the evenings are 
filled with those endless “Cheu-Chee” (Learning) meetings, when 
criticizing, self-criticizing, struggling, confession, and sentencing 
took place. These sessions would end very late at night. The 8 working 
hours become 10, 12, 14, or even more hours. You feel exhausted and 
have no more time to think about anything else but sleep. I think it s 
a good way to keep people quiet. 

With each movement, one is more and more aware of the danger 
of speech, of behavior, and learns to be careful, extremely careful. 
Each person voluntarily isolates himself from the others for fear of 
articulating some “bad” thoughts. One lives like a bee in a honey- 
comb, conlined to his own cell by the fear of being denounced by 

someone for something. . , ... , . 

With the advent of the Red Guards all the intellectual groups m 
China came under sharp attack — actors, musicians, artists, dancei s ; 
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all of the cultural groups for which China had been noted came under 
attack as nonproductive elements of society. The treatment of all of 
these persons at the hands of the Red Guards, many of whom had been 
former students, was too horrible to think about. Actors were dis- 
figured, dancers were crippled, musicians had their hands damaged. 

China under Mao Tse-tung has had many programs which were 
difficult to understand. The ‘Threat Leap Forward” which was a na- 
tional disaster. The “Hundred Flower Movement” was a trick and 
ended with the antirightist movement which sent many innocent peo- 
ple to their deaths in labor camps, and the “Cultural Revolution” 
was the most devastating. The constant change and threat to any free 
expression of ideas was more than one could stand. Because of the 
many official positions which I occupied as a musician and well-known 
composer in China I perhaps was spared much of the suffering that 
was visited upon the average Chinese citizen. Even so, the part that 
1 experienced left me a physical wreck and only now, 4 years after 
1 left China, do I feel sufficiently recovered to recapture tlie quietness 
of mind which I have long lost. The hatred and suspicion which has 
become a way of life in China is a terrible thing. 

China today is a cult of one person, Mao Tse-tung. He is supposed 
to be god to all Chinese. Every time you go out of doors you must wear 
a button with a picture of Chairman Mao on it. On your bicycle you 
have a small placard on which you must write a quotation of Chair- 
man Mao or some form of praise for Chairman Mao. The only freedom 
that people have in China today is the freedom to praise Chairman 
Mao, as it is emphatically put in the new Constitution. 

IJiave been to Russia six times. I was there in 1949, in 1951, 1955, 
1957, 1958, and 1962 as delegate or as member of the jury to the music 
competition in the Soviet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. I can 
tell you this, conditions in Russia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are 
much, much better than they are today in Red China. I have traveled 
all over China. I gave concerts until my last one in 1962. I was privi- 
leged to be able to tour nearly all of the farthest provinces. 

The factory worker, for example, could also travel if he had the 
money and the time ; however, he has neither. The farmers on the other 
hand are tied to their commune. They are treated like cattle, and prob- 
ably live and die without ever having left their commune, except for a 
party display or two, during their lives. The Chinese have lived under 
so much cruelty and sorrow for so many years that they have become 
adaptable to much of this. Life in China has varied considerably since 
the end of World War II. However, until 1957 most of the people had 
enough to eat and a place to live. 

After 1958 it began to change. After Mao’s “Great Leap Forward” 
it became very difficult. By the end of 1958 we had to line up a whole 
night to buy meat. 

From 1960 to 1963 there were 3 years of famine. During that period 
the state control over people relaxed a little and we had more freedom. 

I can say that we were even more happy with our empty stomach. In 
the communes thousands and thousands of people starved to death. 
Each village and each commune were supposed to pledge a certain 
percentage of their production to the state. Many commune leaders be- 
came carried away with trying to outdo one another and pledged moi’e 
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food ft) an they could provide. This left, the people with nothing at all, 
and they died. 

From 1963 on, the control of the state became more and more severe. 

They used personnel from the army as models. The slogan was, First, 
we don’t fear hardships. Secondly, we don’t fear death. Everyone 
was encouraged to follow their example. Those who died trying to 
work for the state were hailed as heroes. Because of my position at 
this time, I perhaps did not suffer as did most of the citizens. I recall 
one time in 1960, my family and I wont out to a restaurant, lhe bill 
for our family came to $80 which for most people was more than 1 
month’s pay. Because of the shortage of food the black market giew 
up whereby farmers and others who had small plots of 1 an( ^ would 
grow some items for sale. Eggs sold on the black market for $2 each. 

I recall I once bought a pound of peanuts for $6. If the eggs could 
have been bought in the store they would only have cost 10 cents each. 
During this period of time cabbage was plentiful ; however, it cost 
about $2 to $3 for a hundred pounds. People dried it and stored it away 
for future use. Most of the food was locally produced m China. 1 he 
only import that we saw during this time was wheat from Canada, 

Food continues to be in short supply in China. 

The problem of education in China has been one of long duration. 
Today, children in China go to school through the first six grades, if 
you must work, however, because of your family situation, 1 think 
that you can be excused. A person who is free to attend school can 
complete up through high school or 12 grades and also go on to the 
university provided he has a good political background. By good 
political background I mean that you must be from the family of 
workers, military, or poor farmers. The children from the family of 
a former landowner or one deemed to be an enemy of the state can 
never go to the university. The only charges for the children attend- 
ing school are their food and clothing. All the rest of the expenses are 

paidb^t Q ongervator y 0 f Music where I was director, most of the 
students were the children of intellectuals. These students were hand- 
picked from all over China to attend the conservatory to study music. 

We looked for those individuals with the most musical talent. At one 
time the conservatory was criticized because they only had students 
from a bourgeois background and had shut the doors to children of 
soldiers, workers, and farmers. A musician m China today has no 
problem finding a job. There are not too many musicians m China, 

and the government will, of course, assign the job. , , 

When a student graduates from the conservatory usually the school 
assigns him to work somewhere. The job may not be of his own choos- 
ing However, he will have a place to work as a teacher or he may play 
in & an orchestra somewhere or he may even go into the army and wor 
in a band. Usually the ministries of education or culture decide the fu- 
ture of a graduate student. A student can write down his choice of an 
assignment, but he is sent where he is needed. This is true of any occu- 
pation. If you decide not to go to that assignment then you are m 
great trouble. You are jobless and become a ‘‘society youth. It means 
“society parasite.” Those who show outstanding talent are frequently 
sent to the Soviet Union to compete in music competition. 1 requently 
they went to Russia several years ahead of time in order to study witn 
better teachers. 
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Communist China has a Constitution ; it stresses the rights of the 
citizens such as freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom to as- 
semble, freedom to express your thoughts, and so forth. It’s all a lie. 

1 can say that the only right a person in China has is to work and to 
praise Mao Tse-tung. 

Of course you could say, “The weather is good,” or “The sky is blue,” 
but you could not say, for example, “I would like to go to America ” 

A statement such as this would cause you a great deal of difficulty. You 
would then be called in to examine the root of your thinking. Ques- 
tmns would arise about where your education broke down and allowed 
such a bad thought. Perhaps they may think the individual might be 
a spy or perhaps he has contact with spies. The individual should have 
been taught all of his life that America is the number one enemy of 
China, and of the people of China. The individual would be called 
upon to confess to what prompted him to make such a statement. This 
confession would lead to more confessions. You must confess for the 
good of your soul and the good of your thought. You must completely 
understand why you made these statements. The more detailed your 
confession, the better you would understand why you were wromr. 
*wih r , ha y e confessed sufficiently you may be set free. It would be 
the best of luck, or you may be sent off to a labor camp for reeducation. 

M u S m- ial l m Chlna toda y do not take place in a courtroom They 
are held in the schools, m the factories, or in any group to which you 

t b o e i 1< ^ g '-I° U m p r } >e ^terested to know that China does not have capi- 
tal punishment. People are not executed. They are sent to labor camps 
where they are worked to death. This way the state has the good rZS 

W their work. merC U m the meantime derives some benefit 

In China today, the most casual comment to a friend, to a relative 

irV°K m Tv rS of y0 r r 0Wn fami] y can often bring you before 
such a tribunal Everyone lives in a state of fear. Fear is everywhere 
Everyone is isolated from everyone else by this fear. Allegations made 
by anyone can bring you before a people's tribunal and there is no 

tot Tabor cSnp ^ *"•** Ul “ 1 1 “ Te .T°" «™T 

In America I have found that everyone has so many rights that it 
seems to me at times that one cannot be punished for anything Here 
one cannot walk the streets after dark in safety. In China we^do not 
seem to have this problem, but I cannot be sure of this, however be- 
cause one never looks around to see what is happening to others ’ 

In China you live your own life. You do not question what happens 
to anyone else and you evidence no interest in what others are doing 
The newspapers in China are only media for carrying the praises of 

Saha«a»d7o l T Y th0Ugl ’! S ' A ■»/ position in Chim 

couia nave a radio. I, for example, was permitted to purchase a larcm 

radio and could listen to radio stations outside of China : BBC Voice 
o America, Japanese radio, etc. To listen to these programs of 
course, was illegal , but we still did it nevertheless. P ’ * 

p ,i ect r S m CIl ™ a a ? e anotllcr example of this system which has 
enslaved a very old and very honorable people. Elections are onlv a 
play Every 4 years we have what are called local-level elections Thev 
put, for example, 10 names on a ballot. Everybody must vote for these 
names. You may never have heard of these peopleWre and p^bably 
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never will again. There are 10 positions, there are 10 names, they are 
elected, and that is it. It is possible to put down another name to 
write it in below the others— but this means nothing. The elections aie 
decided long before the ballots are counted. For example, I was ap- 
pointed to the People’s Congress. I was a representative of the cul- 
tural group. The representatives in the People’s Congress represent 
all of the occupations of the population, economics, the army, and 

We numbered in the thousands and we elected the chairman of the 
state and the congressional positions. They only put down the number 
of names that there were positions open. One man for chairman, 
Chairman Mao, and so on. Such balloting as you have in the United 
States is not even heard of in China today. What it amounts to is each 
individual must show up and approve what the state has done by 
approving the people it. has selected. There is no alternative. You 

do not vote against anyone. . . , . 

I should like to mention religion in China. There is none. According 
to the Constitution freedom of religion is permitted, but this is not 
true. A person who goes to church is always in trouble. All the churches 
must adapt to Maoism. It makes no difference which religion you are 
referring to, if you are a Buddhist you are accused of being supersti- 
tious. If you are Christian you have ties with imperialist countries. 
Members of the communist party cannot belong to any religion. Mao 
Tse-tung is god. His word, his teachings, are to the modern Chinese 

what the Bible is to a Westerner. . ... . , 

China has a number of political parties unlike many communist 
countries. However, these parties are all controlled by the communist 
party. Tlieir sole purpose is to say yes to Chairman Mao and alt ot 
them must follow the wishes of Chairman Mao. I know for a fact j that 
the communist party sends personnel into each of the other parties to 
control them. There is never any question about which is the paity 

111 In 1 China under Chairman Mao there are so many changes that a 
person who is in favor today may be m a labor camp tomorrow. Per- 
sonnel who are friends of Mao today may be his enemies tomorrow. 

No one knows from day to day whether he will be doing what is con- 
sidered right or whether he will be accused of doing something that is 
wrong. You must not think. You must not plan. You must do nothing 
but live from day to day only to do what is right each day m conform- 
ance with the thoughts of Chairman Mao. 

I notice that in this country there are many people who are very 
proud of the fact that China now has the atomic bomb and is thus one 
of the major powers in the world. They apparently never tluuk of the 
price that was paid by the Chinese people so that this was possible. 

I think that those in this country who are so proud of China should be 
sent to live there for a few years. They would then know the truth and 
in all probability would have a decided change of thought. 

All my life I have lived for China and for my music. Because of 
my prominence in music I was appointed to many positions involving 
contacts with foreigners, such as the Sino-Soviet Friendship Society, 
the Chinese-Indonesian Friendship Society, and others. I was never a 
party member. My music was known all over China. One of my com- 
positions, “Longing for Home,” prefaced each Radio Peking propa- 

58-594 — 71— Pt. 1— A 0 
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ganda broadcast to Taiwan. I had concert tours all over mainland 
China up to 1963. 

While the “Great Leap Forward” program in China in 1958 was a 
national disaster and reduced the people of China to starvation, my 
family and I managed to keep our hope that some day things would 
work out and China would recover. In the fall of 1966 the full impact 
of the latest program, the “Cultural Revolution,” hit us. This was as 
close to anarchy as I ever wish to come. All intellectuals, artists, actors, 
dancers, musicians, and members of any cultural group were singled 
out as useless members of the privileged class. 

I was among 500 who were rounded up and sent to a sort of con- 
centration camp at the Socialist Institute to undergo thought reform. 
We were there 50 days while I was accused of following a capitalist 
line in my music. After this I was suddenly returned, together with 
18 others, to the Central Academy of Music where I had been chairman 
and immediately felt the wrath of the student nucleus of what became 
the Red Guard. They greeted me by pouring a bucket of paste over 
my head and stuck abusive slogans to the paste. I was called a devil, 
a demon, an authority on the reactionary capitalist class. I was con- 
fined to a small room where I was forced to write confessions to all 
sorts of crimes against the state, crimes which I had never committed 
nor even thought of. 

Each morning I was forced to do hard labor with the result that my 
health began to fail. The tragic part of it all is that the Red Guards 
were mostly students who themselves had been somewhat of a privi- 
leged class, but were now given free rein to do whatever they wished. 
The excesses they carried out against those who fell into their disfavor 
were difficult to imagine. I was beaten with belt buckles many times. 
Other artists, musicians, and dancers were beaten so badly that 
their careers were finished. By the time I left China my right 
arm had been so badly injured that I could not raise it. I remained 
at the Central Academy of Music for 103 days as a prisoner before 
my release. At this time in China no one could be sure that he would 
not be the next to be accused. Those who initiated many of the purges 
found that they themselves eventually became the victims. 

As time went on the excesses of violence and confusion among the 
groups began to tell upon the way we were treated. By September 
1966 I was permitted to spend my evenings at home. My house in the 
meantime had become a sleeping place for Red Guards. Sixty of them 
were sleeping in our former sitting room. My family was gone, and 
all of my records and books were smashed or confiscated. My daughter, 
Celia, returned one evening, and we spoke of leaving China. At last 
one bitter cold night in November we boarded a train and left Peking 
for good. 

I cannot discuss the details of my reunion with my family and our 
escape from China for fear of endangering others who are still in 
China and who took great risks on our behalf. To these will go our 
eternal thanks. 

It is interesting to note that the Chinese communists used to play 
my music in their propaganda broadcasts beamed to Taiwan. After 
my escape this stopped, and now the Nationalists play my music in 
their programs beamed to the mainland. All China now knows of my 
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decision to leave and my escape from what has become the worst, most 
inhuman slave camp on earth. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Interpreter. 

Gentleman from Massachusetts, one of my former law professors 
once said, “The truth is very rarely pure and never, never simple, and 
the purpose of cross-exam i nation is to bring out the truth.” 

Here is your witness, under oath, under the pains of the penalties 
of perjury. We can now see how you proceed to cross-examine. 

I recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Drinan. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Sitson, I have no cross-exami- 
nation. I want to tell you how profoundly moved I was by your state- 
ment. It is painful to me and, I know, everyone here to learn once 
again about the sorrows and the oppression of one-fourth of humanity 
that lives in mainland China. . 

I do hope that you were not inconvenienced by the change m the 
hours and I thank you for your patience. 

My only consolation, considering the oppression of the magnificent 
Chinese people, is that you are now residing in the United States for 
some 4 years and 2 months and you, sir, are a magnificent asset to this 

country. . . 

I have a profound compassion for the immense suffering which you 
have personally undergone and I am sure that you have understated 
everything that you have endured. I know that since you have been to 
Russia on six occasions that you have a great deal to contribute to us, 
that you understand the intimidation of citizens in a totalitarian 

state. . ' . . . , 

Our purpose here, as you know, in this committee is not to do some- 
thing about the terrible agonizing questions that you raise or how to 
react to this domination, but simply to investigate, really, the ques- 
tion, the objectives, and activities within the United States, the forces 
which seek to establish totalitarian dictatorship here by force, by vio- 
lence, by insurrection, or by those means that oppose lawful authority. 

I wonder, Mr. Sitson, whether you would like to talk to the objec- 
tives of this Committee on Internal Security as to what things you 
have learned since you came here, or have you wisdom that you gained 
before you came to America about these objectives and activities of 
anyone in the United States that seeks by force, by violence, or insur- 
rection to oppose lawful government ? 

Mr. Wang. We find this country is infiltrated with many com- 
munists and communist sympathizers. In order to preserve the United 
States Government, Congress should legislate stiffer legislation to 
control it rather than having too much freedom to operate 

underground. . , , . _ ___ ... 

Mr. Drinan. Would you like to elaborate, sir? When you say this 
country is infiltrated by communists, are you suggesting that they are 
of Chinese origin? 

Mr. Wang. Chinese origin; yes, sir. 

Mr. Drinan. I really think that is a broad statement and I would 
not be prepared to accept that. The Chinese people that I know would 
not fit into that category at all, and I really think that you should 
bring forth evidence before you make a statement which, frankly, I 
feel is a calumny on the Chinese people in this country. 
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.JS 6 Cha ® man - Before the interpreter replies I might caution the 
tion of^rale™? ^ assachusetts that hls T mj might call for a viola- 

I] r ? Ceeds name an / Person without that person having the 
of the opportunity to refute the same, the gentleman 

could very well call for an answer that could result in a violation of 
the rule. With that understanding let the interpreter reply. 

in iV t AN ' 1 call . in g for an y names; simply 'i want you 

° n Wha i/° U said ’ that alle S ed communists have infil- 
saf I l’ ? S aS a r |f, ul V ve need tJgiher laws and, I understand you to 
origin ^ lufiltrators or , at least, some of them are of Chinese 

, Many °! them are communist sympathizers who are ex- 

don or another! 1 ^ 8 “ dlSglnse - They may be in <®»e form of occupa- 

'■ ’ h^KiNAN. 7\ ould you elaborate now on who is a communist sym- 

T wmdT and 1 Slr ’ that that term is rather difficult to interpret. 

I would suggest that a person who is sympathetic with communism 

arrauthorized^v^b 111 ^ 116 j ' Urisd f ta)n ?! this committee because we 
v by , the Con g r ess of the Lmted States to investigate 

espfolaglt md 0 rfort 0 h° T “ tbrOW ,hiS <*"""»«* b * for “’ 

nismT lld y ° U 6laborate 011 thuse aIle g ed sympathizers with cornmu- 

W . AXG - 1 can on ly say from my personal experience like in 1949 
the broad communist takeover in China. 

all^rand iSir7a°bn ed network » underground connections 

throw a Wi ,W d g and eVery conceivable means to over- 
throw a legitimate government into communism. I can vive similar 
comparison. Such a danger might apply to this country. § 

tiat there aie many people who are communist sympathizers^ com 
mumsts who are infiltrating our institutions * P ° r C ° m ~ 

" ere ' T, ' ey ™ uU «« - «>e 

in feet ^ LrmSt We ShS'iSES 7^ 
venMn“™i',L^ ‘ he •-«-»» **•» if I may inter- 
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lative body, to ferret out and punish individual communists, and the 
gentleman would seem to leave that impression. He said “we” rather 
than himself. Now he may think that that is his obligation, but cer- 
tainly that does not dovetail with the conclusions of the Chair. 

Mr. Drinan. I am certain it is not my function and I concur fully 
that the three- fold objective of the committee is investigative, legisla- 
tive, and oversight. But since this gentleman who came to this country 
from China has so much background and information, I would want 
to have from him some information beyond a mere assumption based 
upon 1949 as to what this committee can do in investigative, legisla- 
tive, and oversight function to curtail the people that he alleges are 
infiltrators. 

Mr. Wang. Communist China applies the type of technique to get 
to the heart of the Americans, such as the war in Vietnam, whereby 
they just drag and drag and drag and you can kill 200 today, they send 
400 tomorrow. They just drag until such a day that American people 
will be tired of this war, and this is one front that is part of the com- 
munist technique, to destroy capitalist society. 

Mr. Drinan. That is an entirely different subject, is it not? You are 
just saying that what you claim are the techniques of 1949 have, in your 
judgment, persisted to this date. 

Lot us transmute that for the moment, and I, sir, don’t have to leave 
by clear implication the impression on this record that the distin- 
guished person residing in America of Chinese ancestry has said that 
there are, and I quote “many people of Chinese origin who are sym- 
pathizers of communism ; that if they do not do this consciously that 
they are misled or duped.” 

I don’t want that impression to be left because in my own judgment 
that is not correct. I am not proud of the record of America toward 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Massachusetts — if I may be 
permitted to intervene-— the Chair has been very indulgent in permit- 
ting you to ask questions. It was moved and accepted by the committee, 
but I think the gentleman should use his opportunity to question the 
witness at this particular time. The record will stand as made. I would 
have hoped, in view of what happened, that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts would have questioned Dr. Sitson very intensively upon the 
statements made in the record. 

Now am I to understand since the gentleman has no questions in re- 
gard to the veracity, the truthfulness of these statements, that the 
gentleman accepts them as true ? 

Mr. Drinan. There is no reason to deny that. 

The Chairman. Then my point is made, and I hope that ABC-TV 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts have learned something from 
this exchange. 

Has the gentleman from Massachusetts concluded ? 

Mr. Drinan. I would like to say I learned from this exchange that 
Dr. Sitson is a very distinguished person but that the evidence which 
you have given to me is not helpful to me as a member of this commit- 
tee because it is not very specific, and, frankly, I hope it is erroneous 
in your judgment, and I would like to see you reflect upon the testi- 
mony when you see it typed up and at a future time tell us and try to 
help us, as I know you want to, about these people who are allegedly 
sympathizers or advocates of communism. 
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No w I am through, sir. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

I think my point as chairman of this committee has been made. 

The Chair will now proceed in regular order and recognize the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. ; 

Mr. Ashbrook. First, I hope you would convey to Professor Sitson 
our profound appreciation of his statement, of what he has done, and 
the inspiration he stands for to all of us who recognize the dangers 
of communism. And our hearts go out to the people who have to 
live under that tyranny. 

T only have one question. 

I am most interested in the “Hundred Flowers Movement” or pe- 
riod in China. Could Professor Sitson tell us if, during that period of 
time, he was led into a position of making criticism? Does he recall 
that particular time? Did he enter into this supposed criticism that 
was to be allowed and, if . so, could he expand the record on that par- 
ticulararea? 

Mr. Wang. In 1950 began the “One Hundred Flower Movement.” 

At the beginning many intellectuals were suspicious of that type of 
thing. Then they were persuaded by Chairman Mao’s force to divulge 
confessions in order to improve each individual. 

At that time I was vice chairman of the Association of Artists and 
Writers. I was invited together with about 10 other persons to criticize 
the regime. Each one of us had to speak in turn, it happened that 
Mr. Wu Tsu-kung, who was a most distinguished writer, spoke before 
mv turn. I believe that, he was most sincere to contribute for the better 
of the regime, his opinion was that arts and literature was on the wav 
to collapsing, because of the lack of self-expression — whereby many 
talents would be hit. 

During that time I, too, had many complaints about the system. 

I was skeptical whether I should air them out, so I have only two sug- 
gestions to the party. My suggestions were : (1) Some bureaucrats will, 
though they have the title actually, have no power but that it is a good 
thing for me personally, because as a composer, I have more time to 
spare, for mv writing and (2) the center of talent was too concentrated 
in Peking. My suggestion was to diversify the talent throughout the 
country rather than congregate in one city in order to inspire the 
populous. 

Mr. Ashbrook. That seems like the same thing a lot of us are doing 
in this country. 

Mr. Wang. The communist party apparatus constantly was in 
fear of the power being taken away by some politically unreliable in- 
dividuals, any outside party members. They want to keep everything 
to the party members. Mr. Wu Tsu-kung was the man who gave the 
most suggestions : shortly after the “Hundred 'Flowers” was the “Anti- 
rightists” movement, and as a rightist, Mr. Wu wound up in the labor 
camp for hard labor. 

Mr. Ash crook. I thank Professor Sitson and I yield the floor. 

The Chairman. Thank you, gentleman from Ohio. 

The gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Zion. Tell Professor Sitson that we understand and appreciate 
the circumstances he has endured and we appreciate particularly his 
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coming here and testifying today. Professor Sitson, are you aware, of 
your own knowledge, of anyone of any nationality w 7 ho has traveled 
to Eed China and returned to this country with a specific purpose 
of undermining the Constitution or the Government of this country? 

Mr. Wang. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Zion. You don’t know any specific individuals ? 

Mr. Wang. No, sir. 

Mr. Zion. I thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Professor Sitson, may I also thank you very much for coming 
before this committee and giving us your testimony and the benefit 
of your experience. I think if it is made known to people throughout 
America and the free world then certainly you will have served a 
very useful purpose. 

May I ask a few questions concerning the “Cultural Revolution.” 
What was the purpose, so far as the Government is concerned, behind 
the “Cultural Revolution” ? 

Mr. Wang. The primary objective of the “Cultural Revolution 
was to eliminate the so-called slogan “The Four O’s.” That means 
“old habit,” “old custom,” “old thinking,” and “old habits,” so to set 
the individual into a path of pure socialism. 

Mr. Thompson. Ii I may preface my next question with a state- 
ment, when I first entered Congress I hired a young man who was 
a graduate of one of the leading black colleges in Atlanta. He attended 
a number of meetings, with some of the people who were of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, commonly called SNCC. 
[Stokely] Carmichael and [H.] Rap_ Brown are two of the most pre- 
dominantly known people that were in that organization. He reported 
to me in general conversation that, as he saw it, the purpose was only 
to destroy. They did not care whether they hurt Democrats or Republi- 
cans, but they wanted to destroy. _ . . , . 

I was wondering if the purpose of the Red Guard in China during 
the “Cultural Revolution” had any real constructive purpose or was it 
simply to tear down and destroy ? 

Mr. Wang. The Red Guard’s primary purpose actually is working 
only as an apparatus for the Mao Tse-tung regime, to eliminate what 

he considered their enemies. , , , 

Mr. Thompson. So the purpose of the Red Guard was not a con- 
structive purpose, but was simply one to eliminate and destroy what 
Mao considered to be bad for the state. Would that be correct . 

Mr. Wang. That is correct, sir. ^ . ,, 

Mr. Thompson. Then am I correct m thinking that Chairman Mao 
felt it was bad to have intellectuals, people with great skill and ability 
who appreciated music and art, travel throughout China, because cer- 
tainly these people were abused greatly during the Cultural 

^ MpI^Wang. That is because the elimination of the intellectuals was 
wanted because the artists had received an education from capitalist 

society. Therefore, they were considered impure. 

Mr 'Thompson. In other words, they needed to destroy or eliminate 
those who had had contact with capital society, capitalistic society, if 
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they were going to have the pure Maoist form of socialism. Would 
that be correct ? 

Mr. Wang. Mao Tse-tung wants to purify the entire society. Any- 
one who had anything to do with West, the bourgeois and feudal back- 
ground, should be totally eliminated to its roots and branches. In this 
way they would enter into a society that would be reliable. 

, . Mr Thompson. In trying to relate the experiences China had with 
the Cultural Revolution” and some events in this country, approxi- 
mately April 17 last year ARC News had a documentary on an hour 
or a 30-mmute program. During this 3Q-minute program they had on 
him American citizens stating — and this is as close as I can quote with- 
out having the text before me— that Western civilization has so inter- 
fered with the right of real freedom in Latin America or true democ- 
racy in Africa or Asia that it may take the destruction of Western 
civilization in order to allow these areas to evolve as truly free nations. 

In your opinion would that in any way relate to the theory as pro- 
posed in the Maoist teachings that you must first destroy Western 
civilization m order to allow these areas to be truly liberated and 
free ? 

Mr. Wang. Yes. To elaborate on that there were posters, in Peking, 
with, the words saying literally that movies should begin at the begin- 
ning, from zero. 6 

, . Me. Thompson. Going to, of course, the theory behind basic power, 

. e Government m China has such tremendous power and they exer- 
cise m such an authoritarian manner that the individual apparently 
has very few rights. Is this correct ? 

Mr. Wang. That is correct, sir. 

Mr Thompson. And the abuse of the individual in China comes 
about pri marily because of a misuse of power by the Government. 

Mr. Wang. In China the people’s life means nothing. Individuals. 

I he Chairman. Say that again sir. 

Mr. Wang. The individual’s life means nothing. 

Mr. Thompson. The individual’s life means nothing. In your state- 
ment you mention that on the commune the farmers are, in effect, tied 
o heir land. What would happen if a student, for example, were 
sent from a city to a farm and he decided he did not want to work on 
a farm or commune and he were to come back to the city without hav- 
ing permission ? 

Mr. Wang. He cannot go back. 

, M. r - Thompson. Do you have any idea of what the penalty would 
bB m ip ’ m f act ’ return without authority to return 2 
Mr Wang. Each member of the commune was issued food coupons 
and they are held at the commune office so if he should run away he 
would not have the coupons to buy food. ' r 

Mr. Thompson. Does that mean, in effect, that an individual on a 
commune must, m effect, live and die in that area and he cannot go to 
other areas c 

Mr. TV' ang. Yes, sir. 

grapl'iilTarca ? X ' S ° ^ Spend Ms enfcire life in a vei Y small geo- 

• n AW ;i b comm ™ e ^e commune secretary is like a king 
m that he calls the shots and he gives the orders. I recall the period of 
tour purges, a commune secretary who was misusing his power, he 
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called a meeting and as people were gathering for the meeting in a 
field somewhere, they would have trucks to pick up their belongings 
in their quarters. This would be an exception rather than the rule, 
but from that you can realize how unlimited is their control of the 
people, how completely powerful are they, the party secretary. 

Now, getting back to the commune secretary. He controls virtually 
every move of its members. Ho decides who docs what, when, and so 
forth, and nobody can put up an argument. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any knowledge of any type or under- 
ground newspaper or communication whereby one individual in China 
could communicate some of his thoughts to another individual m China 
through a means that is not approved by the Government, but may be 
of critical nature to the Government % , 

Mr. Wang. There are occasionally leaflets which are anti-Mao and 
are distributed, as well as radio stations, occasionally. Abruptly they 

may just go off the air. . „ 

Mr. Thompson. Are these radio stations on mainland Clnna $ 

Mr. Wang. Yes, sir. , . . . ^ „ 

Mr. Thompson. And they will occasionally criticize the bovern- 

ment? 

Mr. Wang. Yes. . . . , 

Mr. Thompson. But they appear to go oft the air after a very short 

period of time. . . 

Mr. Wang. They may be hiding m the mountains and occasion- 
ally you can hear them. Maybe just about once a week. 

Mr. Thompson-. In this country, of course, as you know and as you 
have witnessed in this committee here, there is oftentimes a discussion 
between the press and Government officials. IV e may feel at times that, 
the press is, in effect, censoring the news by failing to report to the 
people the full story, whereas the press may well feel that perhaps 
we in Government are not presenting the entire story. 

So I simply make that statement to point out what I consider one 
of the great differences between a free society and a communist so- 
ciety wherein if you do have news media that do criticize the gov- 
ernment there then they would have to stay in hiding or else be 
eliminated. 

I thank you very much. You have been most kind. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Sciimitz. I, too, would like to thank Professor Sitson and 1 
hope that your testimony here, your story, is told over and over again 
on college campuses. I hope that it is by the method of print rather 
than by personal speeches by yourself because you have suffered enough 
in this life without going to college campuses at this stage. That is 
from my own experience. . T , T _, , . , 

Are you familiar with the Progressive Labor Party m this country ( 

Mr. Wang. I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Schmitz. From your 4 years in this country and your observa- 
tions, would you be of the opinion that the Communist Party of this 
country should bo outlawed? . ~ . , 

Mr. Wang. I believe basically wo should eliminate the Communist 
Party because according to Mao Tse-tung there are two kinds of con- 
tradictions. One is from within, one is from without. And if it is from 
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without, we should have strong legislation to forbid any participation 
activity m this country, namely, the Communist. Party. 

Mr. Schmitz. One other question. 

. y 0,1 are familiar with the activities of Anna Strong. 1 Was she active 
in China ? 

Mr. Wang. Yes, sir ; I met her. 

Mr. Schmitz. Did the witness know if she had any contacts or what 
group she was in contact with here in the United States ? 

Mr. Wang. I don’t know her well, I just saw her once, but I know 
she is pro-Mao. 

Mr. Schmitz. But he is not aware of any groups that prior to her 
death she was in contact with in this country ? 

Mr. Wang. I do not know that. 

Mr. Schmitz. Regarding the suggestion to outlaw the Communist 
1 arty here, there is an objection. We sometimes hear that this would 
simply drive them underground, and if we allowed the Communist 
Party to operate openly, we can keep a better watch on them Would 
he have any comment on that ? 

Mr. Wang. I have no comment to make. 

Mr- Schmitz. But I gather he does not agree with that argument. 

Mr. Wang. He believes elimination is better. Bow they operate in 
two wavs, openly and underground^. is it not worse. 

Mr. Schmitz. He believes it would be better to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mi. Wang. If it is according to Chairman Mao, he would just 
eliminate. I think it is reasonable to eliminate what is jeopardizinir the 
Nation. ' 1 6 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, if there are no further questions, the Chair will recog- 
nize the counsel, Mr. Schultz, for the purpose of completing the 
record. 

I am sure you have questions which should be asked of Dr. Sitson, 
do you not, Mr. Schultz ? 

Mr. Schultz. Yes, sir ; I do. 

The Chairman. Proceed at this time. 

Mr. Schultz. I would like to discuss the Constitution of China with 
you just a minute or so. 

tl ^, C ? uld you tel1 us . wliat has happened to the Chinese self-image ? The 
Cultural Revolution”? The ‘Hundred Flowers” program? What 
effect has this had on the Chinese self-image, and particularly the 
young people? 

Mr. Wang. The “One Hundred Flowers Movement” the intellectuals 
were very happy with. They feel it is an act of liberation. So during 
the Hundred Flowers Movement” there were many writings which 

contributed culturally to China. 

, y h r - Schultz. How is this going to affect the youth growing up, the 
“Cultural Revolution”? 

Mr. Wang. I feel personally that the “Cultural Revolution” came 
very parallel to a period m China about 2000 years ago in the Ch’ino- 
dynasty, by the elimination of the old and rebirth of a new life. Many 
victims of the “Cultural Revolution” were the youth also. Also to 


1 See House Report No. 92-14, 92d Cong., 1st sesa., pp. 104, 105. 
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cleanse the old that has bourgeois backgrounds in Western influence. 

Then there is a group that follows the line of Liu Shao-ch l who was 

bordering on the “revisionism” line. _ ., „ 

Mr. Schultz. Is this youth group in competition with Mao . 

Mr. Wang. There was a time when the Red Guards balance was on 
the side of Liu Shao-chi. 

Mr. Schultz. Thank you, Mr. Ma. . . ... 

I would like to go over some of the specific provisions which are 
found in the Constitution, 1954, of the Peoples Republic of China. 

I recognize of course that there is currently a new constitution, but l 
would like to ask these items as you experienced them in China. 

The first question is, Did you have freedom of speech . 

Mr. Wang. They have all kinds of freedoms, but actually have 

nothing. . ,, , 

Mr. Schultz. The answer, then, is no . 

Mr. Wang. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom of the press s 
Mr. Wang. No, sir. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom of assembly ? 

Mr. Sctlultz. Did you experience freedom of correspondence? 

Mr. Wang. If it is not censored. You are talking a chance. 

Mr. Schultz. Did you experience freedom of religion . 

Mr. Wang. No. . , , . , , • „ 

Mr. Schultz. Did you experience freedom of education . 

Mr. Wang. Yes. Everyone can go to school. 

Mr. Schultz. But was the school controlled ? 

Mr' Wang. Yes ; controlled under the Government. 

Mr. Schultz. "W ere the books controlled by the state . 

Mr. SciiTOTz/Were the teachers controlled by the state ? 

Mr. Schultz. Then would you say you had freedom of education? 

Mr. Wang. In that sense it would be £ no.” . ... 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have freedom to engage m cultural pursuit . 

Mr. Wang. No, sir. 

Mr. Soiiultz. T)id you have freedom t-o travel . 

Mr. Wang. Yes. Travel in China? _ 

Mr. Schultz. Freedom to travel in China. Did you have to have p 
mission to travel ? 

Mr. Schultz. Did you have to carry an identification card? 

The Chairman. At this point, Mr. Counsel, Dr. Sitson did occupy, 

I would think, a very privileged position. At least a great part of t 
time. In his career in China he was member -of _th© Chma- Latin 
American Friendship Association, president of the Chmese : East Ger 
man Friendship Association, and director of China Musicians Insti 
tute, member of Sino-Soviet Friendship Association. Some of these po- 
sitions were Government positions, were they not . 

Mr. Wang. In Red China it is very difficult to distinguish whether 
an organization is Government controlled or not because m reali y 
everything is under the eyes of Government, 
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The Chairman. Did he occupy a position— my point is did you 
occupy, Dr. Sitson, a position different from the ordinary citizen? 

Were you speaking personally or are you speaking generally ? Is there 
complete freedom to travel in China as there is in this country 8 You 
have experienced life m both nations. 

Mr. Wang. Basically, everyone has that right to travel provided he 
has money and time. Generally they don’t have either. 

Proceed HAIRMAN The anSwer to the f l uestion would be “yes,” then. 

H 1 ' Schultz. Did you have the freedom to change residence 8 
Mr. Wang. Yes. 

M r - Schultz Did you have freedom of the secret ballot 8 
Mr. Wang. No. 

? GIIUrjT l' Chairman, this chart now contains the compari- 
sons between the rights spelled out in the constitutions of the coun- 

,rr/°T rmer T tlZ6ns h ^ ve testified this week and the rights they 
Sic h f In each . 1 ca f ^ 6 ^ ave tned to mark the experiences of the 
. r ; ecessard y to indicate that this is true for the whole coun- 
try, though it may well be. 

The Chairman The record will stand as made, Mr. Counsel. 

Guibble ? h 13 a / ood graphic demonstration, but I would 

Wo ,ld tbL^l ° rm ° f i the C|Uestl °n , ng. The record will stand, 
ould the employees please remove the screen ? 

out T W p ouldlike *9 offer this chart as an exhibit and point 

be understood tn“ h f °il va 7 0us freedoms listed in the chart should 
he unaei stood to be the freedoms we ourselves enjoy in the United 

absolute rSbfb 110 cons . lderatl °n that none of theL‘ freedoms is an 
aosolute light m any society. 

Mr. Wang. Yes, sir. 

Mr- Schultz. Would you play just a little of it. 

(.Recording.) 

questions? 11 ™ 2 ' y ° U ’ Mr ' Chai ™an. I have no further 

MnDmNATNoiw ^ qUeSti ° nS of Dr ‘ Sitson ? 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman, 
strike Tf stlon 7“ ! n °t asked Whether Dr. Sitson had the right to 
vn'ri'nh w ® understand the right to strike in America it is to withhold 
i labor, if you do not feel you are receiving a high enough wage 
a ^ghmough pay. Does that right exist in China ? g g ’ 

Mr. Wang. It cannot be done. 

Mr. Thompson. So there is no right to strike in China. 

A young man m China, does he have complete right and freedom 
to choose which occupation he would like to enter ? 

m Aw ^ ang. Since the education is furnished by the state from ele- 
mental y school, so when he graduates the Government would decide 
whatever job they think that he should be well fitted for. 

Mr. Thompson. So he does not have the choice himself 
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In America, of course, we have free schooling all the way through 
the 12tli grade, but an individual can go into any field that he so de- 
sires at that time, but in China the state would make the decision as to 
what line of work he should follow. 

Mr. Wang. He can choose his field of specialization in college. 

Mr. Thompson. In college; but once he completes his education 
either at the high school level or at the college level, is he free to enter 
any particular field or is he told that his services are needed in this 
area and you must work in this particular occupation ? 

Mr. Wang. After graduation they will have a form to fill out as 
regards to occupation and the location and the different pertinent 
information. However, he is generally assigned to where the state 
feels he is most greatly needed or qualified. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Schmitz. One quick question : Mr. Ma, do you have any estimate 
of the number of people who have died in China as a result of the pres- 
ent regime in China who would not have died otherwise ? 

Mr. Wang. Within China? _ 

The Chairman. Does the gentleman include in that question those 
perhaps who may have died from starvation ? They do have a tremen- 
dous food problem which would have brought about death, as well as 
extermination. 

Mr. Schmitz. That is exactly what I mean. 

Mr. Wang. It is difficult to give any accurate figure. 

The Chairman. I can understand how it would be extremely 
difficult. 

There being no further questions, Dr. Sitson, I want to express my 
personal gratitude for your appearance today , sir. 

I did mention that Dr. Sitson is a world-famous artist. More specifi- 
cally, I would say that Dr. Sitson is recognized as one of the best 
violinists in the world. , . 

Dr. Sitson, the violin happens to be my favorite musical instrument. 
I hope some time I will have the opportunity to see and hear you 
play. May I again thank you, sir. You now have the freedom that is 
offered in this society. I express the wish that we can keep it for you. 
Thank you again, sir. 

The witness is excused. „ _ ... 

Now the gentleman from Massachusetts. I am satisfied with the 
record that has been made. As stated to the gentleman, I thought that 
what happened Tuesday and how T ABC reported the exchange did 
cast some suspicion on the credibility of the witnesses. I believe that 
now nothing should be suspect in view of what has happened. As a 
matter of fact, the gentleman from Massachusetts stated that he. had 
no reason not to believe the testimony of the witness in the chair at 
the present time, and he testified substantially the same thing that 
Professor Diao testified to. The gentleman was offered ample oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine and bring out the truth if he disagreed with 
the gentleman. 

Counsel has related to me that he had a telephone conversation with 
the employers of the previous witness. Mr. Schultz, I did not under- 
stand the full content of the telephone conversation. Would you relay 
that to me at this time ? 
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Mr. Schultz. Mr. Chairman, on February 11, 1 was in contact with 
Mr. Ivopp of the General Counsel’s office of VO A. He asked if we 
would avoid mentioning the employment of Mr. Diao. His reason given 
was they have had employees in the past who have suffered personal 
harassment when they have been publicly identified. Today, this after- 
noon at 1 :40, he called again to be sure that this was not made of any 
great moment, and stated that they were most proud to have Mr. Diao 
with them at Voice of America. They were happy to acknowledge lie 
was an employee. This was not to be denied in any way. They were 
merely concerned about employees who in the past have suffered per- 
sonal harassment by phone calls at the Voice of America, and it has 
materially affected their work. 

The Chairman. Now the Chair sees Professor Diao in the audience 
at this time. The gentleman from Massachusetts may call Professor 
Diao if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. Drinan. I do not wish to unless Mr. Diao wishes to be recalled. 

The Chairman. As chairman of this committee, may I say he is 
under subpena. The chairman can call him. 

The gentleman has no request. Then I see no need to call him at 
this time. 

The meeting will stand adjourned until further call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4 :10 p.m. Thursday, March 25, 1971, the committee 
w as recessed subj ect to call of the Chair. ) 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNISM IN 1971 

Part 1-A 


MONDAY, MARCH 29, 1971 


U.S. House -of Representatives, 
Committee on Internal Security, 

W ashington, D.C. 

PUBLIC hearings 


The Committee on Internal Security met, pursuant to recess, at 10 
a.m., in room 311, Cannon House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
Hon. Richard H. Ichord, chairman, presiding. 

Committee Members present: Representatives Richard H. Ichord 
of Missouri, Richardson Proyer of North Carolina, Robert F. Drman 
of Massachusetts, John M. Ashbrook of Ohio, and John G. Schmitz of 

California. „ , . . . . 

Staff Members present : Donald G. Sanders, chief counsel, and 
Richard L. Schultz, associate chief counsel. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

The hearing will continue today into the theory and practice of 
communism. Today is the fourth day of hearings on this investigation. 

The first witness this morning is Dr. Peter Toma, professor at the 
University of Arizona, who is on a year’s leave and is currently teach- 
ing at the National War College in Washington, D.C. 

Professor Toma, it is a pleasure to have you before the committee. 
I have your biographical information before me, and the Chair at this 
time, if there be no objection, will direct the same to be placed in the 
record. 

(The biographical sketch follows :) 

Dr. Peter A. Toma 


Date of Birth: February 23, 1926, Czechoslovakia. 

1 S Direct«cf*Burope and the U.S.S.R. The National War College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Professor of Government, University of Arizona (on leave). 
Education: 

B.A., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster. Pa. 

M.A., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N..T. 

Ph.D., University of Southern California, Loe Angeles, Calif. 

^Fourteen years of teaching : research analyst, U.S. Department of 'State, 
International Broadcasting System ; research fellow, Social Science Founda- 
tion : member of Research 'Mapping Team, Agency for International 'Develop- 
ment, Food for Peace ; member of U.S. Peace Corps training program ; 
Director, EPDA Institute in International Affairs. 

(89) 
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Publication (books) : 

The Changing Face of Communism in Eastern Europe, ed. (Tucson, Ariz. : 
University of Arizona Press, 1970) ; 

The Politics of Food for Peace: Executive-Legislative Interaction (Tucson, 
Ariz. : University of Arizona, 1967) ; 

Basic Issues in International Relations, ed. with A. Gyorgy (Boston, 
Mass. : Allyn and Bacon, 1967) ; 

Chapters in: 

^Czechoslovakia, Past and Present, ed. by M. Rechcigl, Jr. (Hague: Mouton, 
Bohemia (Munich : R. Lerche Verlag, 1966) ; 

Issues of World Communism, ed. by A. Gyorgy (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 
1966) ; 

A Program of Research on Food for Peace, ed. by L. Witt (East Lansing ■ 
Economic and Agricultural Development Institute, 1966) ; 

Problems in International Relations, ed. by A. Gyorgy and H. Gibbs (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1962 and 1970). 

Articles in: 

American Journal of International Law 

Journal of Polities 

Western Political Quarterly 

American Slavic and East European Review 

Journal of Central European Affairs 

East European Quarterly 

Osteuropa 

International Relations 
The Progressive 
Ukrainian Quarterly 
World Affairs Quarterly 
East Europe 

Journal of Comparative Communism 
Lecturer: 


Boston University 
University of Denver 
Stanford University 
University of Oregon 

Foreign Service Institute (U.S. Department of State) 

Institute of Sino-Soviet Studies (George Washington Univ.) 

University of Nebraska 

University of Washington 

The National War College 

Inter-American Defense College 


Professional Associations : 

Secretary-treasurer, Western Slavic Association 

American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies 

American Political Science Association 

Western Political Science Association 

Rocky Mountain Social Science Association 

MUN Alumni Association 

Tucson Committee on Foreign Relations 

The Chairman It is customary, Doctor, at an appearance before 
the committee for the witness to first be sworn. Will you please rise? 
Raise your right hand. J 1 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give before 

JXTmp yo” God! trUth ’ the wWe truth > and nofl “'e b "‘ 

Mr. Toma. I do. 

The Chairman. Be seated, sir. 

Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Schultz. Dr. Toma. 
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TESTIMONY OF PETER A. TOMA 

Mr. Toma. Mr. Chairman, it is a. great honor and privilege for me to 
appear before this distinguished committee. 

First of all, I would like to start with certain assumptions about 
the world we live in which may shed light on the present problems of 
Eastern Europe and the way they affect the interests of the United 
States. 

First, let me say that there is an international system which is multi- 
polar with an alliance subsystem in it; therefore, no nation or political 
system is an island unto itself. Alliances tend to be continuously in 
flux, and therefore the manifestations of imbalances are recorded in 
terms of international political crises. 

There are two paradoxical trends manifested in the present inter- 
national system. There is a greater interdependence of nations— the 
world is getting smaller, distances shorter, and communications 
faster. 

On the other hand, there is greater desire towards independence, 
sovereignty, and the observance of national characteristics of orga- 
nized societies, which can be labeled as the growth of nationalism. 

This development is not necessarily in contradiction to communism’s. 

What is communism ? 

In my opinion, communism today is a label attached to a complex 
movement encompassing 87 communist parties and almost as many 
national interests, goals, tactics, and organizational directorates. 

Since the demise of the Communist Information Bureau in 1956, 
there has been no institutionalized association of the communist parties 
in the world, and currently more than half of the 87 communist 
parties are at odds with the Kremlin. 

In spite of the change from monolithic to what we generally refer 
to as polycentric communism — later on I shall try to explain this — I 
submit that the power, and therefore the threat, of communism under 
di fferent labels is greater today than ever before. 

Today, however, the threat is not from an international revolu- 
tionary working class, as it was around the period of World War I, 
or even to some extent during the period of World War II, but from 
Soviet communism, from Chinese communism, Cuban communism, 
Korean communism, Vietnamese communism, and so on. _ 

With your permission, I would like to demonstrate this by showing 
you a slide which will indicate the world strength of communist 
parties. 

When Stalin launched his first 5-year plan in 1928, there were 46 
communist parties in the world, with a little over a million and a half 
members. Forty years later, there were 87 communist parties, with 
close to 46 million members. 

Of the approximately million and a half members in 1928, most of 
them were in the Soviet Union. Only 443,000 communists registered in 
45 parties throughout the world. Even so, they represented 27 percent 
of the world communist movement. 

Today, almost 95 percent of the world communists are in the 14 
communist states, and only about 5 percent, or 2.6 million, in the rest 
of the world. 
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Let me point out the strength of the nonruling communist parties. 

The bulk of these nonruling communists has always been in West- 
ern Europe. Since communism prior to WWII was associated pri- 
marily with a proletarian movement, with a class struggle, Europe, the 
developed area of the world, encompassed the bulk of the members of 
the movement. 

The greatest gains in communist strength were achieved after World 
War II. In 1917 Western Europe registered almost 4 million com- 
munists. Since then, the trend has been on the down side. The same 
trend prevailed in the Near East, South America, and Africa. The only 
place where there was a reversal in this trend, namely, an increase, was 
in Asia. 

Although the general trend of communist strength in the nonruling 
party states has been down, territorial acquisition by Soviet power and 
the expansion of the Soviet sphere of influence has been up. Let me 
illustrate that again by a slide, which shows the communist expansion 
since 1939. 

The Chairman. If I may intervene at that point, Doctor, go back 
to the slide previously showing the communist party membership in 
Led China. 

Mr. Toma. In Red China, in 1939, it was very minimal. About that 
time, China had in the neighborhood of twenty to sixty thousand 
members. 

The Chairman. Let’s go back to the slide showing the membership. 

Mr. Toma. This is the territorial expansion of communism since 
1939. 

(At this point Mr. Ashbrook entered the hearing room.) 

The Chairman. Where do you get that figure ? Do you get that from 
Chinese estimation ? 

Mr. Toma. These are estimates. The Chinese Communist Party, of 
course, published some of its records, including the party strength, 
which was made available, but the most, reliable source i's: the publica- 
tion of the party strengths by the Comintern, the Communist Inter- 
national, which was established in 1919, and which published some 
of its records during the party congresses. In some cases these figures 
were simply estimates, and in others they were accurate reflections of 
party membership. 

So when we turn to the slide showing communist expansion since 
1939, we can observe that during the war years the Soviet Union in- 
corporated quite a bit of territory and population. 

1 have enumerated 10 items, starting with sections of Romania, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Baltic States, part of East Prussia, 
Poland, and eastern Czechoslovakia, also eastern Poland, part of 
Finland, then Tannu Tuva in Asia, and the former Japanese pos- 
sessions. 

Wo can also notice a drastic change after "World "War II, which is 
the establishment of the communist regimes, not only in Eastern 
Europe,, but also in other parts of the world. 

The Chairman. Doctor, I am rather interested in No. 10, Japanese 
possessions, for 1945, 17,800 square miles. We are now involved in the 
process of negotiations leading toward the restoration of Okinawa 
to the rule of J apan. Are there any negotiations, to your knowledge, 
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going on between Russia and Japan as to the restoration of those 
former possessions ? 

Mr. Toma. To my knowledge, parts of the former Japanese territory 
are not significant to the Japanese economic interests; however, they 
do have a military importance, but Japan at this time is not interested 
in restoring her military might. Consequently, Japan appears to be 
more interested in Okinawa than the northern islands that were 
occupied by the Soviet Union. Those are barren islands with very 
limited populations, of no visible economic value other than fisheries. 

The Chairman. Are they off the eastern coast of Russia ? 

Mr. Toma. Yes, indeed, they are. 

The next point I want to make is that Eastern Europe, before any- 
thing else, is part of the Soviet empire. Therefore, communist doctrine 
in Eastern Europe, or the Eastern European countries, is identical with 
the communist doctrine of the Soviet Union. 

This doctrine is a perversion of Marxist ideas by such leaders as 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Brezhnev. Therefore, communist 
ideology became a symbolic means of communication among the mem- 
bers of the international proletarian movement, and as such it was 
dynamic enough to accommodate new realities based upon old myths, 
which very often appeared to be contradictions in values. 

There is another underlying assumption, that if communist parties 
in Eastern Europe play roles influenced by their national history, they 
also play roles that are communist. 

Later on, if you are interested, I may very well explain the intri- 
cacies and complexities of what- communism as an ideology means 
today. 

The communist role is exhibited in terms of the position the party 
occupies or the role the party plays in the society, which must go 
unchallenged. 

Furthermore, there is an unwritten law that the governments of these 
one-party states must belong to the Warsaw Treaty Organization, or 
the Warsaw Pact, and that their foreign policy must be coordinated 
under Soviet domination. 

Thus, the Soviet Union imposes its limitations and restrictions 
which, despite the national characteristics or differences of these 
Eastern European countries, labels them communist. 

What is tolerated by the Soviet Union under its domination includes, 
first of all, the party’s mode of coming into power. In some cases it 
was strictly military intervention by the Soviet power. In other cases 
it was a peaceful transition, such as in Czechoslovakia, and in still 
other cases it was a combination of civil war with guerrilla warfare 
during and immediately following WWII. 

A second variation that the Soviets permit or tolerate is the indi- 
vidual country’s political and economic heritage. 

Here it is important to keep in mind that the actions by Nazi Ger- 
many enabled the communist elites to mobilize their societies towards 
utopian and maintenance goals. These variations encouraged from the 
very beginning, in my opinion, diverse developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Thus we speak of a heritage of diversity ever since World War 
II. Although all communist systems in Eastern Europe professed to 
have one identical objective with that of the Soviet Union, namely, to 
create a new r socialist man, today there are greater differences among 
the communist systems than 18 years ago, when Stalin died. 
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Tliis raises a basic question: How do communist systems change, and 
why do they change? 

There are many theories and paradigms dealing with this issue, 
which many of us think is the key issue for understanding communism 
in Eastern Europe. 

I personally subscribe to the following theory: I start with the 
assumption that the communist party newly in power adopts a trans- 
fer culture, a transfer culture that approximates the process of de- 
velopments setting up two types of goals, first, the utopian goals which 
reflect the ambitions and the teachings of the international communist 
movement, with the final aim of establishing the classless society, Para- 
dise on earth, with perfect equality, justice for all and, secondly, the 
intermediary or immediate goals, which encompass such prerequisites 
as the preservation of communist power, the maintenance of the sys- 
tem established by this power, or the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and the elimination of the enemy classes. 

The basic requirements for this goal achievement are the mobiliza- 
tion of the toilers. The result of which is totalitarianism crowned by a 
trinity of despotism, terror, and utopia. This is what we have seen in 
the process of sovietization or Stabilization in Eastern Europe since 
1944, or in some cases as late as 1948. 

Since not all communist regimes came to power under uniform 
rules and not all systems inherited the same type of political and eco- 
nomic development, there is a diverse effect on the process of develop- 
ment in these Eastern European countries, which is justified under 
the status of nation-states, or people’s democracies, with independ- 
ent, namely, national roles of development. 

Once, terror began to decline, at different times in different coun 
tries, the parties lost in their importance, the dictators were absorbed 
into elites, the populations were provided with increased material in- 
centives, namely, more consumer goods, and political socialization was 
extended to a larger stratum. 

The regimes now needed the loyalty and support of the masses to 
make the new system of economic efficiency work. Consequently, the 
de-Stalinizing regimes of Eastern Europe appealed to national feel- 
ings, promised greater material rewards, an increase in the living 
standards, made concessions in the field of individual rights, offered 
greater freedom of expression and travel, and permitted more non- 
party people to take part in the political process. 

However, as I mentioned earlier, the limits were always present. 
The party dictatorship had to be maintained, and the system as iden- 
tified within the limits of this dictatorship had to be observed. 

Ever since social mobilization came into being in Eastern Europe, 
there has been an expansion of the relevant stratum of the popula- 
tion which has brought about mounting pressures for economic and 
political changes. 

Since the regimes want to modernize without pluralization, and the 
people desire modernization without totalitarianism, political tension 
between the two groups has become unavoidable. 

Similarly, it can be hypothesized that the greater the success of 
modernization without totalitarianism in an Eastern European coun- 
try, the greater the likelihood of Soviet intervention. Thus, it is possi- 
ble that there is a designated, established limit by the ruling elites 
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for modernization with pluralization beyond which a Soviet satellite 
cannot venture. 

The character and extent of Soviet domination in communist East- 
ern Europe vary according to pressures exerted on t'he Kremlin by 
domestic issues or by relations with the United States and China. 

In the international system, as I explained earlier, the other major 
power, besides the United States — and the closest potential competitor 
or enemy in ideological and other terms- — is China. 

From the tragic experience of Hungary in 1956, it is evident, that 
the Soviet Union could tolerate an independent road in domestic, 
but not in foreign, affairs. 

Judging from the Czechoslovak experience in 1968, we have learned 
that the limits imposed by the Soviet Union upon her satellites in- 
clude the maintenance of the Leninist party structure and the role it 
plays in the society. 

Romania respected both and, therefore, she seemed to have carried 
enough credibility with the Kremlin and was able to survive the 
independent road she has followed since about 1965. 

Whether or not the Soviet Union will tolerate future liberal trends 
in an Eastern European satellite will depend on many factors, such 
as the available restraints, other problems the Soviet Union is facing, 
and the possible reactions inside the Soviet Union, reactions in other 
satellites, and in the United States. 

Each case is different and therefore must be judged on its own 
merits. The limits of Soviet toleration of any independence in East- 
ern Europe must, therefore, also be found in the peculiar situation 
of each state in relation to a given phase of the international political 
system, for example, East-West relations and the world communist 
movement. 

In 1965 and 1966 the Vietnam war and French opposition to 
NATO enabled the Soviet Union to launch a diplomatic offensive 
against the West. In 1967 and 1968, however, the West German effort 
to initiate a more active detente and the “Spring of Prague” in 1968 
were pushing the Soviet Union to a defensive. Consequently, by 1970, 
the Soviet offensive was revived on the basis : “What is mine is mine— - 
what is yours is negotiable.” The basic guideline for this Soviet tactic 
is the old Roman maxim, “Divide and conquer.”. 

Thus, we must recognize the dynamism of Soviet foreign policy. It 
is no longer the clumsy monolithic, outspoken, revolutionary force 
with one center trying to operate only in a clandestine manner. Soviet 
foreign policy is very skillful in using the United States simultane- 
ously as friend and foe. 

Therefore, it seems to me that our policy towards Eastern Europe, 
which can be summarized in a maxim, “As long as Soviet behavior in 
Eastern Europe does not appear to be a threat to Western Europe, a 
policy of spheres of influence will be tolerated” is antiquated and in- 
adequate for a superpower. 

(At this point Mr. Ashbrook left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Toma. It seems to me that this policy, although it is a con- 
servative and useful policy from a distance, is not adequate, because if 
there is no overt military threat to Western Europe, let’s say bv the 
Warsaw Pact forces, it does not mean that there is no threat, to West- 
ern Europe or, for that matter, the United States, at all. 
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The simplistic question, whether there is a military threat to Western 
Europe by the Warsaw Pact forces, can be answered with a resounding 
“No/’ However, there is a continuous threat of Soviet military power, 
which can be demonstrated by some slides I have. While the United 
States and other Western Powers are engrossed in a detente, the Soviet 
Union lias gradually built up its military might throughout the 
world. 

During the latter part of the 1960’s, the Soviets had undertaken a 
broad range of military activities in many of the less developed areas 
of the free world. Soviet military aid in parts of Africa, the Middle 
East, and South Asia outnumbered U.S. military aid by 3 to 1. 

As you can see from this illustration, the Soviet Union is very much 
interested in economic penetration into Western Europe, primarily in 
such areas where gas and oil exports are feasible. This covers practi- 
cally all of Western Europe, from the northern tier of Finland through 
Sweden, all the way down to Italy and Greece, including Spain. 

In the Middle East, 50 years ago the Soviet Union barely had a 
foothold. Today, growing Soviet influence can be seen from Morocco 
in the west to the republics at the southern tip of the African Peninsula. 
Five of the radical Arab states are almost entirely equipped with 
Soviet weapons, T7.A.R. [United Arab Republic], Syria, Iraq, Al- 
geria, and north Yemen. 

Knowing that communist parties are outlawed in most Arab coun- 
tries, obviously, it is not communist ideology, but military and eco- 
nomic power that the Soviets are selling to the Arabs. In addition to 
military aid, the Soviets have also extended economic and trade on a 
massive scale over the past 2 years. 

(At this point Mr. Schmitz entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Toma. The Soviets claim their technical and economic aid is 
aimed first and foremost at developing the key branches of the foreign 
economies; namely, iron and steel, chemical energy, and construction 
industries. 

In Africa, the major thrust, is, of course, oil exploration, and in 
North Africa the establishment of several Soviet military outposts, the 
buildup of Soviet military power in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 

As far as economic penetration is concerned, in the Middle East 
the Russians are engaged in drilling for crude oil in Egypt, in Iraq, 
Syria, Jordan, Iran, and South Yemen. 

Soviet oil exploration pacts have been signed with numerous coun- 
tries, including Afghanistan, Algeria, Egypt, Iran, Brazil, Jordan, 
Pakistan, Malaysia, Syria, Iraq, India, Tanzania, and South Yemen. 
In addition to those countries already mentioned, Russian military and 
economic aid has been extended to Nigeria, Somalia, Chad, Nepal, 
Burma, Sudan, Kenya, Morocco, Tunisia, and Guinea. 

Perhaps one additional factor should be mentioned here in terms of 
Soviet penetration. One thing the Soviet Union wants most today is to 
reopen the Suez Canal, to relieve the burden its closure has imposed 
on Soviet Far East trade, and to enable her to facilitate her contracts 
with the 41 countries to whom she has made overtures. This trend 
of Soviet influence in the noncommunist world is the outcome of long- 
standing programs of military buildup, primarily naval, that have 
now begun to have an international impact. 
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Again let me emphasize that it is not Marxism-Leninism, but Soviet 
weapons, topis, and machinery, as well as Soviet know-how that appeal 
to the recipient countries in the less developed areas of the world, and 
the business opportunities that appeal to the developed countries of 
Europe. 

Let me make a final observation : that the Soviets have reached a 
state of strategic nuclear parity with the United States, which enables 
them to make new probes, to expand Soviet political, economic, and 
military influence all over the world, with one specific objective in 
mind, to weaken the position of its competitor, the other superpower, 
the United States. 

Thus, negotiation must be considered as only one of the many weap- 
ons Soviets are using in these probes. The Soviets seem to believe 
that they can achieve their objectives without risking a nuclear war 
with the United States and therefore they have decided to revive the 
diplomatic offensive against the United States. There is, of course, a 
danger that an exclusive dialogue with the Russians could lead to con- 
solidation of Soviet power and also to the betrayal of both the peoples 
and the governments of Eastern Europe. 

One of the greatest obstacles to any improved relations in Europe 
is, of _ course, the Brezhnev doctrine, the. doctrine which imposes re- 
strictions on the basis of class struggle, the laws of class struggle, 
which are superior to the laws and legal norms of the state. But, for 
that matter, this is nothing new, because from the very beginning of the 
communist movement the laws of class struggle were always superior 
to the norms of the nation-state. As a matter of fact, law according 
to the Soviet concept, is always in the service of the class in power. 

Let me also mention that it would be in the interests of all noncom- 
munist nations, especially the United States, to make the renunciation 
of the Brezhnev doctrine by the Kremlin a precondition to any East- 
West detente. 

If there is a genuine interest in negotiations for peace, for better rela- 
tions, then the conditions for such an improved environment must be 
shown also in practice, and, I think, the Brezhnev doctrine does not 
create such an environment. Thus I believe it would be appropriate for 
the Western Powers to require a denunciation of the Brezhnev 
doctrine. 

In conclusion, let me, say that I personally subscribe to the idea of 
the “Era of Negotiations.” This is an opportunity as well as a challenge 
for all of us. This is consistent with American foreign policy ever since 
its inception, and therefore the burden of proof is on the shoulders of 
the Soviet Union rather than the West. - 

Let the Soviet Union show its good will by permitting the East 
European countries to turn from a vassal to a client status. The United 
States is willing to go more than halfway to meet this challenge of 
detente in Europe and elsewhere. The next move is up to the Kremlin. 

Mr. Schultz. Thank you, Dr. Toma. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Let me ask you one question. 

One great mystery to the Western World is : Who is going to take 
over after Brezhnev and Kosygin pass away ? Both of them are among 
the last of the old revolutionaries, and this always seems to be a great 
mystery to the Western World. If I understand it, one of the glaring 
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weaknesses of the Soviet system is that they have not worked out any 
orderly methods of succession. 

Has the Soviet Union been looking into this matter, to your knowl- 
edge, recently? Have they devised any ways of transferring powei . 

Mr. Toma.' To my knowledge, there is no orderly procedure tor 
transition or succession to power. Therefore, it is still part of tne nmei 
workings of the struggle for power within the ruling elite. Specula- 
tions as to future leaders vary from people such as Shelepin and Kn i- 
lenko to Mazurov and V oronov. 

On the other hand, there seems to be a consensus among scholars m 
this field that Brezhnev for the time being will continue as the party 
boss, and if Ivosygin for some reason should be denounced for the lack 
of the achievement of certain objectives in the managerial area, espe- 
cially economics, then perhaps a successor would be named, again from 
these ranks of the Politburo members ; perhaps Kirilenko would be a 
good replacement. . 

There is always room for speculation on this subject, r here is no 
way of pinpointing the future outcome of the inner workings in the 
Kremlin. This is as unknown to us as it is to the communists in the 
bloc or outside of it. Therefore, all we can do is to surmise about the 

situation. . . . 

It has been rumored, for example, that Kosygin is suffering from 
some kind of illness. My understanding is that on several occasions he 
submitted his resignation, which was rejected by the party, particu- 
larly by Brezhnev. .... 

Kosygin is viewed in Eastern European countries as, strictly speak- 
ing, a cold personality of a managerial type. He lacks the charisma of 
a Khrushchev. The same is true with Brezhnev, the, party leader, "who is 
also viewed as an icy individual, calculating but skillful. These ate 
typical characteristics of the new Soviet citizens, trained under Stalin- 
ism, who now enjoy leadership positions in the party or the 

government. . ... 

Again, if I may be repetitious, I would like to remind this distin- 
guished committee that the primary objective of the Soviet Union, ever 
since, its establishment, was to build up Soviet power; and, conse- 
quently, ideology was used only as a tool for achieving this objective. 
Where this power is most pronounced, today, is in the military area. 

The Chairman. That is what I have often marveled at. I marvel at 
the fact that the military has not played even a greater part in 
succession. I realize the party keeps a pretty tight control over the 
mil itary, but that power must be pretty well dispersed among the party 
members, among the decentralized power in the military, or it would 
be playing a great part, where you don’t have any orderly machinery 
set up for succession. 

Mr. Toma. I think 3 7 ou have already alluded to the fact that m terms 
of the party dictatorship every organized, stratified unit in the society 
is under party control. It cannot be any other way. This is the Leninist 
principle, which, to a great extent, is different from Marxism. 

The whole success of Soviet power seems to rest with Leninism, and 
for this reason alone it would be a mistake for us to assume that any 
effort of plural izati on of the Soviet society will automatically lead to 
a military succession of power, or a military dictatorship. 
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This is unlikely for the simple reason that party control of the mili- 
tary is overwhelming. The party has honeycombed every layer of the 
military establishment. Not only with the youth organization and 
party members, but also with military organizations controlled by 
the party secretariat. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Schmitz. I apologize for coming late. 

Perhaps this was covered earlier. I did not get Dr. Toma’s back- 
ground. 

. Mr. Toma. I am a university professor from Arizona. My specializa- 
tion is political science, with an area interest of Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. Presently I am at the National War College, on 
leave from the University or Arizona. 

Mr. Schmitz. Thank you very much. 

Let me comment, in phrasing a question here, that in my observation 
as to those who study communism, or the Soviet Union m particular, 
there seem to be two general schools of thought regarding the relation- 
ship of the ideology versus the power. 

One group perhaps best is characterized by Dr. Fred Schwartz, who 
says they really believe their ideology, and all else follows upon belief 
in their ideology. The other school of thought seems to feel that the 
ideology is used as a mask or a facade, or I think you used the term 
a “tool” of traditional power play. Apparently in your study you would 
align yourself with the second group that feels that their ideology is 
only used to the extent that it is a useful tool. 

Mr.. Toma. Yes. Today Soviet communism is quite different from 
what it was 54, or even 24, years ago. It is not a Marxist, but a Soviet 
Russian philosophy. It is not a secular religion with a scripture that 
only the Russian elite is qualified to interpret, but it is a myth keeping 
the Soviet dictators in power and forcing their captives to pay lip- 
service to it. 

Soviet communism is not a monolithic world revolutionary move- 
ment, but a polycentric one with different goals and different means 
of operation. The Soviet Union is not a model multinational socialist 
state on which the future world union of Soviet socialist nations will 
develop. 

To understand the process of development and the role of ideology 
in the. Soviet Union, one has to go back to the early days of the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet state. 

Let me explain what Soviet communism is by surveying the changes 
in Soviet ideology and the manifestations of Soviet power in both the 
Soviet Union and in the areas of Soviet hegemony. 

When the Bolsheviks took power in Russia in 1917, communists 
everywhere followed a belief system called Marxism-Leninism, which 
went like this: Man is a greedy, jealous, social animal, accumulating 
wealth and exploiting others. Men are not created oqual. Therefore, 
only political institutions controlling the economic mode of produc- 
tion can gu arantee equality to all men. 

Under capitalism, they asserted, the control of the economic mode 
of production is in the hands of the bourgeoisie, its ownership class, 
which derives its main livelihood from surplus value, that is rent, 
profits, or interest. The other class, the proletariat, derives its main 
livelihood from the sale of its labor. Thus, the injustice which exists in 
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capitalism is the exploitation of the labor class by the ownership class. 

In other words, the proletariat is not fully compensated for its labor. 

As a result, the two class interests cannot be mediated or pacified, 
because they represent a class struggle for life and death. In ancient 
times, this struggle existed between the master and the slave, in the 
Middle Ages between the landlord and the serf, and in the industrial 
era between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

The only way to eliminate this injustice of exploitation was to 
abolish surplus value, that is, profitmaking, or, in other words, private 
ownership of production. Since the bourgeoisie was unwi lling to give 
up the ownership voluntarily, the formula was a revolutionary one, 
which begins with the concept of capitalistic degeneration. Because of 
profit motive, the argument goes, capitalism will degenerate and fall 
of its own weight. The capitalists are their own gravediggers. This was 
the epigram devised by Marx himself. 

Competition leads to the development of cartels, monopolies, and, 
finally, world imperialism— the search for new market places. Com- 
petition is intensified and, as a result, there is a rise in unemployment, 
strikes, demonstrations, and other manifestations of social disorder, 
which brings about a world revolutionary situation. 

Since the bourgeois class is much smaller than the world proletariat, 
it is only a question of organization in order to tip the scales in favor 
of the working class. 

That time, according to this philosophy, is ripe when the bourgeoisie 
engages in imperialistic wars. It is then that the international pro- 
letariat, equipped with arms and in uniforms of national armies, 
will turn their bayonets against their own exploiters instead of their 
comrades and, through a world revolution, will establish the dictator- 
ship of the world proletariat. 

It was this Marxist philosophy that Lenin rewrote to fit the Russian 
conditions around World War I. The Bolshevik revolution of 1917 
was fought in the name of Karl Marx and his. world revolution. . 

Because Marx’s prophecy of world revolution never materialized, 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Brezhnev augmented Marx’s ideas 
so as to resemble more and more Soviet and less and less Marx's 
realities. 

All of this was done, of course, under the label of creative Marxism, 
which means that the changing forces of contradiction must be every so 
often identified and a new strategy and tactics designated for chart- 
ing the course to success for communism. Thus, Lenin revised Marx- 
ism, Stalin changed Leninism, Khrushchev changed Stalinism, and 
now Brezhnev, of course, is changing Khrushchevism. 

The question- is: What are some of these changes? The Marxist con- 
cept of one world revolution, which failed to materialize after World 
War I, was replaced with the concept of protracted revolution, and 
consequently the prerequisite for such revolution is the vanguard of 
the proletariat. In other words, according to Lenin and his followers, 
there was no equality among the proletariat. The masses of the work- 
ing class had to be led by an elite. That elite, of course, was the com- 
munist party. 

Another change, involving a rationalization, was the concept of 
socialism in one country. Since the revolutionary attempts failed 
everywhere except in Russia, Stalin had to rationalize that socialism 
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is also possible in one country, regardless of what happens to the rest 
of the world. 

One rationalization led to another, and so Stalin prophesied the 
inevitability of world communism through a long, protracted process 
of revolutions which would eventually shift the balance of power from 
capitalist encirclement over socialism to socialist encirclement of 
capitalism. 

To this end, the Soviet Union would enforce the rule of proletarian 
internationalism. That is to say the first obligation of every true 
internationalist is to support the Soviet Union in its policies, to pro- 
mote revolutionary efforts wherever possible, and at the same time 
adhero to the concept of peaceful coexistence, which meant, under 
Stalin, a period of respite m a cycle from u T ar to revolution, depres- 
sion, fascism, and then again war, revolution, and so on, until such 
timo that the balance of power had shifted in favor of the world 
communist movement-. 

What changed this great utopianism is actually the development 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons and their delivery system. 
Thus, world war-, as a continuation of policy to weaken the world 
capitalist system and thus to strengthen the communist system, had 
become obsolete, because it also involved the possibility of annihilation 
of mankind or, in other words, no final victory for communism. 

Therefore, Khrushchev changed the concept of violent revolution to 
peaceful, transition, peaceful coexistence, as a period of respite between 
wars, to competitive coexistence, and the inevitability of world com- 
munism to communist development only as a possibility. . 

Khrushchev also changed the concept of labor value. Since most of 
the wealth now is achieved by brain and automation, and not by brawn 
and shovel, Khrushchev further reduced the significance of the old 
idol, the manual laborer, the proletarian. 

Because Khrushchev’s do-Stalinization process set in motion de- 
mands for further liberalization, Khrushchev lost his power in 1964, 
and his successor, Leonid Brezhnev, put a stop to further liberalization 
by invoking the hard line. The hard line is, of course, the Brezhnev 
doctrine. 

As I have already pointed out, ideology in the Soviet Union is a use- 
ful tool of communication which is used by the leaders to set the norms 
and rules by which the Soviet citizen must live. 

Ideology in Russia started out with Marxist norms, which were 
gradually replaced by Leninist, Stalinist, Khrushchovist, and now 
Brezhnevist. Therefore, it may bo argued that true Marxism in Soviet 
Russia never existed. 

For this reason the national interests of the 14 communist states in 
the world today find no concurrence with the ideological norms ex- 
pressed by the Kremlin alone. The more ideologically oriented the Rus- 
sian leaders become, the greater become the ideological differences be- 
tween the Russian and non-Russian communists. 

This is well reflected in the present makeup of the world communist 
party organizations. All of them, as I mentioned before, are realigned 
in at least throe major categories : the pro-Chinese, the independent, or 
the neutral faction. 

I am sorry I took up so much time to answer your question. 
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The Chairman. Docs the gentleman have any further questions? 

The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Pketer. Thank you. 

Dr. Toma, recently we have been seeing the developments in Poland, 
which have been described as the first consumers’ revolt in the Eastern 
European countries. There, the revolt was triggered not so much by stu- 
dents and intellectuals as by the workingman, who just said, “I have 
had it.” They have actually obtained some benefits from the revolts. 
The price increases have been rescinded, and so forth. Gierek is trying 
to steer a middle line between the hardliners on his right and the pres- 
sure from the consumers. 

Do you foresee at all that Poland might move into more of a Yugo- 
slavian situation ? 

One thing about the Poles, and the difference from the Czechs that 
we hear, is that the Poles are extremely nationalistic and they will 
fight if the Russians bring troops in there, while the Czechs would not. 

Do you foresee that their actions may add a different type of coun- 
try to Eastern Europe ? 

Mr. Toma. Congressman Preyer, there are several questions in your 
statement. Let me answer them one by one. 

First about the Polish upheavals of December- January, and I doubt 
that we have seen the last of them, this is a continuous process reflect- 
ing the dissatisfaction in the societies under the communist party rule. 
The dissatisfaction is, first of all, with the lack of achievements under 
socialism. 

I think it is very important to remember that the movement which 
led to the establishment of the so-called socialist states of Eastern 
Europe was supported by many workers who for logical reasons felt 
that this was a state created for their benefit, that this was a state which 
would soon bring about justice and equality for all and the better- 
ment of the working class. Now, after so many years, since World War 
II, these workers are still asking the question, “When ?” And this is the 
core of the problem in Poland — a problem of making good the promises 
made during the early utopian years. The party elite is still trying to 
sell utopia to the workers. 

As I pointed out, after the takeover of power by the party, the dic- 
tatorship advances two goals : the utopian goal and the immediate goal 
of making the transition towards the new system workable. 

However, socialist utopianism, cannot be postponed forever, and 
consequently, after the early mobilization period, which involves put- 
ting to work every man, woman, and child for achieving an increased 
total economic output, the demands for the fulfillment of promises 
must be reckoned with by the dictatorship. 

While the expectations of the workers are increasing, the ability 
of the elite to keep these promises is decreasing. The communist proph- 
ecy that capitalism will deteriorate, that it will fall of its own weight, 
through hunger and depression, has not come true. 

Instead of disintegration, we have seen an integration, a revitaliza- 
tion of capitalism in Western Europe, and due to the impact of com- 
munication technology, people in Eastern Europe could not continue 
to be kept in the dark. The Iron Curtain has melted down and the in- 
formation about the achievements in the West has penetrated behind 
the former Iron Curtain. Consequently, the workers, who supposedly 
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became the backbone of the new society, kept asking the question, 
“When will our lot improve ? ” 

In Poland, yon had a change in the early days after Stalin’s death 
in 1953 and again in 1956. In 1956 one of the victims of Stalinism was 
brought back to power, [Wladyslaw] Gomulka. He made more prom- 
ises than changes. He fulfilled some of the promises, which helped to 
alleviate some early tensions, but it was only a short-term achievement, 
because Gomulka himself, after he usurped the ]>ower through the 
mandate of the discontented workers, failed to fulfill the expectations 
of the workers later on. 

After 15 years of disenchantment, the Poles in the areas of indus- 
trial development, formerly a German territory which is now settled 
by many Poles belonging to the party and whose history, back- 
ground, and character are not tarnished by the ideological accusa- 
tions of the bourgeois class, kept demanding improvements there. 

Thus what wo have seen in Szczecin [Stettin] and Gdynia last 
December was really a showdown within the party. It was sporadic, to 
some extent. It was not spontaneous throughout Poland, because this 
was the area first affected by the economic mismanagement of the 
party. 

Poland, under Gomulka, neglected to make the changes that were 
promised in 1956. By 1970 and 1971 the events caught up with Go- 
mulka, and since there is an unwritten law among the communist elites 
that they are responsible for the management of the society, and hence 
vulnerable to purges, Gomulka know that the upshot of the events of 
197 0 and early 1 971 won! d 1 ead to his downfall . 

So what we have seen here is a typical example of workers’ ambitions 
first raised through ideological pronouncements and then frustrated 
through every day’s realities of failure. 

In December 1970 there were many young Polish workers, not in- 
tellectuals, not scientists, but skilled and unskilled workers, who dared 
to oppose, who dared to demonstrate, and even to burn down the head- 
quarters of the party as a sign of their frustration. 

The question of military intervention in Poland or, for that matter, 
elsewhere, is a very, very sensitive area for Soviet foreign policy. 1 
think that the Soviets will use i t only as a fin al resort. 

As it was demonstrated in 1953 in East Germany, in 1956 in Hun- 
gary, and in 1968 in Czechoslovakia, military power is always avail- 
able, and the Soviets will not hesitate to use it. The Soviets will publi- 
cize their military determination, directly or indirectly, so that every- 
body is aware of it. The use of Soviet military power is not a new 
phenomenon. 

Only to us it comes as a shock when the Soviets use force, because 
of our expectations, especially during the 1960’s when we thought 
that under Khrushchev we had reached some sort of a gentleman’s 
agreement with the Soviet Union, especially on the issue of war due to 
the development of the thermonuclear weapons and the consequences 
of a possible annihilation of mankind. _ 

It was our idealism that let us believe that the Soviet Union will 
behave more in a gentlemanly manner, which is. not the case. There- 
fore, I would urge all of us to become more realistic about the limits 
imposed upon states that are in alliance with the Soviet Union, espe- 
cially the states linked to the Soviet Union on an ideological basis such 
as the Eastern European countries. 
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Mr. Prhyer. I would agree with you that, in the last resort, the 
Soviets will use armed force to keep Poland under control. They are 
just not going to let Poland go. 

1 think our idealism should be tempered also with the understanding 
that the consumer revolt in Poland, as the revolt in Czechoslovakia, is 
not a pro-American revolt. When you travel in Eastern Europe, you 
don’t find any of those countries that want to be like America. 

They, as you indicated, want to retain their socialist goals, but they 
don’t want Russia to run them. They want to be like Yugoslavia. 

This is going to be a terrific fight, I think, if the Russians try to 
occupy Poland, because the Poles are tough and their feelings are 
strong, as indicated by hanging 10 or 12 policemen during this up- 
rising. They are tough. 

Let me just ask you one other question, which is related to what you 
have been saying. 

We heard it said that the only hope for these Eastern European 
countries comes from Russia, that Russia may moderate her attitude 
toward these countries and release them to some extent, that really 
there is not much we can do, other than through liberalizing the trade 
and something of that sort, perhaps, but their real hope is to look to 
Russia, 

Do you agree with that, or do you think that there is anything this 
country could be doing as far as its relations to Eastern Europe go ? 

Mr. Toma. Yes. First of all, Congressman Preyer, I agree with your 
statement that it will depend primarily upon the Soviet Union to what 
extent, Eastern European countries will become more and more inde- 
pendent, will be able to satisfy their own needs, demands, and also 
their own destiny. 

At the same time, I also feel that it depends on the United States 
and other major powers, especially European powers, to what extent 
this leverage of political manipulation can be utilized by the indi- 
vidual countries of Eastern Europe to gain their objectives. Conse- 
quently, I would urge our policymakers to take a more positive view, 
not to neglect the role that a superpower has to maintain anywhere in 
the world, including Eastern Europe. 

What options we can exercise will depend upon the situation. We 
have been successful during the last few years to enable countries such 
as Yugoslavia and Romania to follow a line of independence. It came 
as a great encouragement to the two countries. Unfortunately, this was 
not the case with Czechoslovakia. 

Let me just add a footnote to your statement by arguing the point 
that the United States interests in Eastern Europe have never been 
identified with interests of direct involvement. On the other hand, I 
would like to mention the event that happened during the crisis of 
1968, when the Soviet delegate to the U.N. made an assertion that there 
is an understanding between the two superpowers about the spheres 
of influence and that Eastern Europe is clearly in the Soviet’s sphere 
of influence, and therefore we must follow a hands-off policy in that 
area. 

Lhis, of course, was denied by the former Secretary of State, and I 
think it is very important to make it clear again and again that there 
is no such agreement, there has never been such an agreement in the 
past, and therefore our policy vis-a-vis Eastern Europe is one of sup- 
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porting independence, freedom of development, and the achievement 
of the national interests of the individual Eastern European countries. 

We are not to hinder the development of this objective, and we are not 
interested in creating problems there, because these problems may 
spread like fire all over Europe. _ , , 

Therefore, we must emphasize a point, that we are interested in the 
peaceful development and the independent role of. these countries 
and that our interests are tied to a client relationship with Eastern 
European countries, where it involves cultural and economic relations. 

We must never take the stand that Eastern Europe is outside our 
interests. 

Mr. Preyer. I think that is a good statement of the delicate balance 
we must have there, because we can understand that the countries of 
Eastern Europe are vitally important to the Soviet Union, at least 
they feel that they are, because they are all plains, flat countries, and 
historically every military invasion that rolled went through those flat 
countries, Poland into Kussia. So they regard it as strategically vital 
to them to keep them, just as we would regard it as entirely inimical for 
a foreign power to move into Cuba. So we do have to recognize a certain 
interest there, but at the same time try to support any moves toward 
flexibility in these countries in any Yugoslavization. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dei nan. Thank you very much, Dr. Toma, for your presenta- 
tion. In view of your truly comprehensive knowledge of the entire 
background of world communism, and your particular knowledge of 
the eight satellites or states of Eastern Europe, I wonder would you 
give us some wisdom of what you think is happening in the communist 
parties outside Kussia and. the satellites. In other words, in your opin- 
ion, particularly in the United States, how do you think that our policy 
should react to communist activity, particularly in the United States? 

Do you feel that American policy in this regard at this time is satis- 
factory, or not ? . . . 

Mr. Toma. To bo candid with you, Congressman Drman, i don t fol- 
low very closely the American policy with regard to the American 
communist movement. 

T am concerned with the domestic scene that perhaps reflects on this 
problem, or is part of this problem, and I would like to answer it in the 
following way. We are dedicated to the principles of freedom and 
democracy, justice, and the goals of attaining the highest value of the 
individual in the society. Within this framework, I think it is appro- 
priate to raise certain questions pertaining to the safety of these values 
of the individual in the society as the developments have indicated 
during the last 5 years. . . , „ . 

There is a tremendous pressure on the individual who tries to fol- 
low the traditional values of individualism, individual freedom, that 
is, noninvolvemcnt, not as a sign of apathy, but rather as a manifesta- 
tion of the fulfillment of his own desires and aspirations within the 
heritage of the American culture. . . 

This has been the case in all instances where the situation has become 
polarized, including party politics. We have lost a great deal of credi- 
bility in terms of our institutions, vis-a-vis the acceptance of the wis- 
dom and judgment of the representatives in our political institutions, 
whether it involves Congress, the executive, or the judiciary. We have 
seen turmoil on the streets, upheavals on the campuses, and the rest. 
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There are some oversimplifications about these problems by those 
who are ignorant or naive about the situation and therefore see it only 
in two dimensions, black and white. 

Mv feeling is that the elements working against the interests of the 
American heritage, the freedoms I have alluded to, especially of the 
indi vidual, the respect towards the institutions, this threat, whether it 
associated with communism or not, and, consequently, the problem is 
whether it stems from a source of communist ideologists in the United 
States who may be loyal to the Kremlin, or somebody who considers 
himself a loyal American and is trying to destroy the vestiges of this 
heritage through other revolutionary ideas, and therefore what I see 
is a correlation between the two. The problem, as I sec it, is not one of 
labeling, but a problem of maintaining the wisdom, security, and 
progress of our country. 

Unfortunately, it has happened very often that irresponsible ele- 
ments in our society, unknowingly, have become prey to the various 
interests of the clandestine movements that can be identified also with 
the communist movement. Whether it is the extreme on the left or 
right, the efforts to weaken the vestiges of the American heritage are 
dangerous and, consequently, a threat. 

So to answer your question, Congressman Drinan, in a simple way, 

I see a threat, a threat that does not stem from one source only, but I 
see a. threat to our heritage from many sources, whether they are 
associated with communism or not, and, consequently, the problem is 
much broader and it has to be phrased within a larger scope : What 
are the immediate threats to our aspirations, to our values, to our 
future from within, and what is the impact of communism on this 
movement ? 

Mr. Drinan. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Do you have further questions, the gentleman from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Drinan. No, thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Counsel, I am sure you have some more 
questions. 

Mr. Schultz. I have, just a few questions. 

Dr. Toma, we have had some defectors from various countries, and 
those we had last year from Russia and this year from East Berlin 
ha ve told us about the lack of consumer goods. 

Has Russia attempted to impose a form of division of labor upon 
these Eastern European countries to specialize in the production, and, 
if so, how effective has this been ? 

As I mentioned, the defectors that we have had have noted a great 
lack of quantity, quality, and availability of goods. 

Mr. Toma. I think to answer this question, we must first of all think 
of the socialist principle of the division of labor. It goes back to the 
early days of the utilization of manpower, the socialist aspirations 
and goals. Let me just mention very briefly, the Soviet Union never 
sought a consumer economy. Since 1918 the proportion of Soviet in- 
dustrial investment in producer-goods and consumer-goods indus- 
tries is as follows: The producer goods were 88.3 percent from 1918 
to 1958; from 1959 to 1964, 86.9 percent; from 1966 to 1970, 88.1 per- 
cent. Consumer goods, on the other hand, remained static: 1.7 percent 
from 1918 to 1958; 13.1 percent from 1959 to 1964, which reflects to 
some extent the liberalization period under Khrushchev ; and from 1966 
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So, as you can see, the Soviet Union was always interested in keep- 
ing a control over the consumer production, to allow only small and 
gradual improvement. 

With reference to the Soviet Union, we can generalize that from 
the time of the Bolshevik revolution there has been a steady, gradual, 
but very slow improvement in the standard of living, with some in- 
terruptions during tho early 1920‘s and the war period. Nevertheless, 
it is not a consumer-oriented state. Neither are the satellites of Eastern 
Europe. 

When the Comecon was created, the purpose of the Comecon was to 
bring about a larger division of labor within the orbit or the bloc. 
Consequently, states like Bulgaria and, bv the way, Romania were 
told from the very beginning to become garden states of the Comecon 
area. ... . 

This, of course, was met with opposition from the Romanian lead- 
ers, and consequently, after Stalin, while the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern European countries began to de- Stabilize, Romania just 
started to Stabilize, namely, placing greater emphasis on heavy in- 
dustry, which was denied to them by the Russians and tightening 
party controls over the society. So that we have a reversal in trends 
here. 

Again, tho consumer-goods industry suffered greatly. It suffered 
more in Eastern Europe because there the consumer goods were more 
readily available before communist takeover. There was a larger con- 
sumer type of market orientation before the war, and this was still 
remembered by most of the people living in that area, therefore, the 
frustrations in Eastern Europe are much greater today than in the 

Soviet Union. T x „ • 

Actually we can speak of a paradox hero. In the Soviet union con- 
sumer goods have been on an increase and therefore the standard of 
living has been gradually improving. On the other hand, in Eastern 
Europe the consumer has suffered tremendously because of ideology. 

Yet those who dare to express their views on the subject or even take 
more drastic measures such as demonstrations, combined with violence, 
are the rank-and-file party members, especially the younger ones. 

Mr. Schultz. Is not Russia sitting on a tinderbox, hoping for bet- 
terment? Is this not a very explosive situation? 

Mr. Toma. Yes, it is ; and therefore, I think, to understand the sensi- 
tivity of the problem, one must raise this question : How much free- 
dom of economic reforms will the Soviet Union permit m Eastern 

European countries ? . . , 

There is a natural demand, the demand or desire on the part ot the 
party elites, the managers of the societies of Eastern Europe, tor 
their own survival, to bring about improvements so that they can 

stay in power. , . 

These elites have two loyalties, one to the Kremlin that is pressur- 
ing them for certain policies that are inconsistent with the demands 
of their societies, and the other to the rank and file of the party, thus 
tho skillful manager-politician is trying to please both. In some cases 
it works, in other cases it does not, and consequently this chisn ox 
loyalties produces crises. The last one, of course, was in Poland. 

Mr. Schultz. Does the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe have any- 
thing other than an image of brute force ? 
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Mr. Toma. The alienation of the Soviets started with the noncom- 
munists at the time of the so-called liberation of Eastern European 
countries from nazism. 

We remember the consequences of repression, persecution, plunder- 
ing, rape, and so on, even in countries that were known to be allies of 
the Soviet Union. 

Alienation was widespread, especially among the noncommunists; 
but at that time the Soviet Union could not care less. The Russians 
were going to teach the Eastern European people a lesson, and they 
did. They intimidated them to the extent that they broke their will 
and as a result many opportunists joined the communist party or- 
ganizations. They were joined by many careerists and bureaucrats. 

With time and experience new attitudes and relationships devel- 
oped between the peoples of Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. and 
therefore a new alienation set in. Now the alienation is from those 
who favored the transition to a socialist system, namely, the rank 
an d fil e of the communist parties. 

We have seen examples of this immediately after Stalin’s death. 
Therefore, de-Stalinization was a natural course of policy aimed at 
alleviating tension and pent-up emotions in Russia and in countries 
of Eastern Europe. It was not something desired by Khrushchev be- 
cause it would please his ego ; it was a response to this new alienation, 
which was manifested in terms of frustrations of the members of the 
communist parties, the rank-and-file members, many of them workers. 

Again, this process is closely tied to the lack of the fulfillment of 
promises made by communist utopianism, especially in the economic 
area. 

Mr. Schultz. What is your feeling about the concept of the brute 
force, or the return to Stalinism? Do you think it is inevitable in 
order to keep control of the Eastern European countries? 

Mr. Toma. I think, as a last resort, brute force is the accepted 
formula, and it is recognized so by both the party elites and also the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. In other words, the club over the heads of 
the Eastern European countries is manifested through a distribution 
of Soviet forces from East Germany through Poland, Hungary, to 
Czechoslovakia, and as such, these units, although not visible from 
day to day, because they keep the Soviet contingents in remote areas 
and they don’t mix with the population at large, are there to crush 
any oppositi on to the sat ellite status of these countries. 

The Soviets can reinforce these units in a very short time and, con- 
sequently, be able to suppress any kind of demonstrations or rebel- 
lion m the bloc area. Thus the stationing of Soviet troops in Eastern 
Europe, must be construed as a psychological phenomenon designed to 
nlace a. certain restriction on the activities of the dissidents in Eastern 
European countries. 

Mr. Schultz. Thank you, Dr. Toma. 

Would you tell us, or give us some scope of the factors which led 
up to the satellitization of Eastern Europe? Of course, the Soviet 
military was one factor, but what other factors were involved, anv 
naive approach on the existing coalition of government leaders, what 
actuallv brought it about ? 

Mr. Toma. The factors of 

Mr. Schultz. The factors leading up to the Soviet satellitization of 
Eastern Europe. 
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(At this point Mr. Drinan left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Toma. I don’t think there is any question about the use of skill- 
ful tactics by the communists. However, the thrust of satellitization 
came primarily through military conquest of Eastern Europe fol- 
lowing World War II. . 

In 1945, half of Europe was occupied by the Soviet Army, which 
also established a potential source of power for the mushrooming 
communist parties of Eastern Europe. 

Therefore, the transition to the Stalinist system of states, was pri- 
marily due to the role of the Soviet military in the occupied terri- 
tories of Europe. Only in a few places, such as Yugoslavia, where the 
partisans fought the Nazis from the very first day, Soviet military 
force was of no consequence because the Yugoslavs liberated them- 
selves 

In Czechoslovakia, in 1948, satellitization came through peaceful 
means — without Soviet military conquest or military intervention. 

So, again, satellitization varies from country to country. Yet every- 
where at one time or another the Soviet military played a role m the 
satellitization process. 

Mr. Schultz. I was just curious as to whether there was any naivete 
on the part of the people themselves that let their past political and 
social structures be broken, that worked in concert with the military 
structure. 

I would like to ask a question concerning the treaty entered into 
in Czechoslovakia. I will give you a copy. 

This treaty was entered into on May 6, 1970, a treaty of friendship, 
cooperation, and mutual assistance between the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and Czechoslovakia. 

Perhaps it is an academic question, but I am wondering why we 
find the name of Brezhnev signing this treaty. What is the significance 
of this, when he was not in fact a member of the Government? 

Mr. Toma. First of all, the relationships between the party-states 
are carried out on different levels from relationships between the 
nation-states. In all cases where it involves the party-states,, it is an 
agreement on both levels, party and state. Consequently, this treaty 
carries the signatures of both party and state leaders. 

What is important here, if I may add this observation to your in- 
quiry about the treaty, is the comparison between the Czechoslovak 
treaty of friendship, cooperation, and mutual assistance with the 
Soviet Union and the treaty that was signed a little later in 1970 . with 
Romania, which is a similar treaty. The new 7 Romanian treaty differs 

very much from the one signed by Prague. . 

The Romanians, unlike the Czechs, have not been tinkering with 
their party machinery or loosening the supreme authority of the party 
in any way, so there are no explicit references, as they are spelled out 
in the treaty with the Czechs, especially in article 4, if you notice, 
to cooperation and direct contacts between the organs of state power 
and between social organizations and working people, which is a clause 
that gives the Russians broad powers, over the internal affairs of 
Czechoslovakia, particularly in the activities of the Ministry of the 
Interior and its security apparatus. . . . 

In the Romanian treaty, we don’t find such a provision. I he only 
provision in the Romanian treaty is that there will be an observance 
of national sovereignty and independence, equal rights, and mutual 
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noninterference in internal affairs and also, of course, a provision of 
economic cooperation, whereas with the Czechs you have almost spe- 
cific involvement of economic integration and the interference, as I 
said, in the domestic affairs. 

Also, I think that the Czechoslovaks are committed via this new 
treaty to assist the Soviet Union in case of aggression in other parts 
of the world than Europe, which is not so with the Romanians. The 
Romanians are specifically charged with this cooperation only in case 
of a so-called aggression from the NATO forces. 

Mr. Schultz. Is this more a directive from the Soviet Union than 
a treaty ? It seems more one-sided. 

Mr. Toma. I think this is typical. Again, what is important to keep 
in mind here is that with Czechoslovakia, the Soviets have reached a 
new relationship in August of 1968, a relationship with a conquered 
nation, and therefore they were in a position to dictate- their own 
terms. The Czechoslovaks had no leverage whatsoever when it came 
to the renewal of this treaty of friendship. 

"Friendship.’' What a beautiful word. 

Whereas the Romanians had enough leverage and therefore were 
not at the mercy of the Soviet dictum. 

Mr. Sciiultz. I have one final question. 

'< on mentioned that the Soviet Union was giving military and eco- 
nomic aid and providing business opportunities, but this was not nec- 
essarily identical with ideological beliefs, or that ideology was second. 

My question is this: Would they provide military or economic aid 
to any country which did not accept some ideological direction? 

Mr. Toma. Yes, indeed. This is normal behavior for Soviet foreign 
policy with regard to the Arab countries. 

The Arab countries have, outlawed the communist parties very 
early after the war. The communists have made several efforts to orga- 
nize themselves, but they have never succeeded — not before or after 
the Soviet penetration into the Middle. East. 

Mr. Sctitjltz. When you sav “outlawed.” do you mean literally out- 
lawed? 

Mr. Toma. Literally outlawed, yes. 

On the other hand, and this is something we must keep in mind, 
let’s not search for ideological formulas or sonic sort of magic, in the 
labels of ideology. The Kremlin could not care less whether their 
allies in the Middle East accept the doctrines of so-called Marxism- 
Leninism or reject it, as long as they are allies and contribute to the 
weakening position of the Soviet’s archenemy, the United States. Just 
to take away the potential allies from the United States is an accom- 
plishment in itself. 

Therefore, we must not- expect Soviet foreign policy to work in the 
old-fashioned way of selling ideology, of trying to convert people to 
create a class struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeois class, 
or of trying to bring about a world revolution that Marx was dream- 
ing about. That is old stuff. 

The Soviet policymaker today is a skillful, modern, gray-fiannel- 
suit type businessman who will travel abroad and sell his goods with- 
out ideological sales talk. He will be interested in engaging in business 
with any country in Western Europe or Africa, and his objective is 
always the national interests of the Soviet Union, which coincide with 
the interests known to communists as ideological ones. 
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Therefore, I think it would be a mistake to search for any rigid 
clues or codes of the dogma through which the Soviet policymakers 
operate. Ideology plays some role in this behavior, because present 
policymakers were saturated with dogma while they went through 
party schooling and, consequently, their thinking process reflects it 
to a great extent. But very few of them are believers and therefore 
they are much more subtle in their ideological behavior today than 
they were in the past. That is why I said earlier the threat, the danger, 
is there; it has perhaps increased rather than decreased, but in new 
forms. 

Mr. Sohtjltz. Thank you, Dr. Toma. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you again, Doctor, for your very scholarly 
and informative presentation. We are truly appreciative. 

May I direct the counsel, as soon as the transcript is available, to 
furnish me with a copy of the same. . . 

I may have additional questions to submit m writing to you, JJr. 
Toma, to complete our record. I think that we should reap all of the 
benefits we possiblv can from a scholar of Dr. Toma’s standing. 

I do have one additional question, Dr. Toma. I am sure that this 
is probably outside your area of specialization, but. I also feel that the 
recent ascendance to power of a communist regime in Chile would be 
indeed fascinating to a scholar of your specialization. 

Are you watching the Chilean situation very closely ? _ 

Mr. Toma. Not very closely. I follow it with great interest. I am 
exposed to the information that most of us are through the media, but 
I have made no special effort to examine the developments in Chile. 

The Chairman. This is the first time that a communist regime has 
ever been voted in at the ballot box ; is it not ? 

Mr. Toma. Not the first time, sir. 

The Chairman. Was there another time that was done? 

Mr. Toma. There were a few examples of through-the-ballot-box 
succession to power in India, a small state called Kerala, then again in 
one of the smallest states in the world, San Marino, where the regimes 
moved from communist to noncommunist, depending on the election 

results. . . i i Ti 

The Chairman. I am sure it would be fascinating to a scholar like 

you to watch the adaptation of communist ideology to the realities of 
actually administering the reins of government in Chile. I have heard 
some say this might give rise to a new brand of Marxism-Leninism. 

Mr. Toma. I would agree with this assessment. As a matter of fact, 
as I tried to point out in my remarks earlier, the transition to power 
with different national, political, economic, and cultural backgrounds 
is something that is acceptable to the Kremlin. . 

Consequently, we speak of a Cuban brand of communism trom lbol 
on, when Fidel Castro decided overnight, perhaps, to become a Marx- 
ist and made the declaration that he had been a Marxist all his life 
and that, from here on, Cuba will be a socialist state. 

What is significant in the Cuban case is not so much the declaration 
by Fidel Castro that he is and always has been a Marxist, but the 
decision to ally Cuba with the Kremlin. Thus he was able to remove 
Cuba from one sphere of influence and place it under another the 
Soviet sphere. 
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Tlio same thing is true with the Arab countries. It really does not 
matter whether the TJ.A.E. has a legal communist party or not, as 
long as the U.A.K. is gradually becoming a vassal of the Kremlin. 

Therefore, the key question is whether Chile will go as far as be- 
coming a vassal of the Soviet Union. I think that Ur. [Salvador] 
Allende is trying hard to coin a Chilean brand of what lie calls Marx- 
ism. Whether he will succeed in maintaining a balance and therefore 
nonalignment with the U.S.S.E., only time will tell. 

There were similar efforts of convergence made in the past by others, 
including Eastern European statesmen, in Czechoslovakia from 1945 to 
1948, but without success. 

Efforts were made to build bridges between the East and West by 
a skillful politician, Dr. Eduard Benes 1 , who was convinced long be- 
fore the war ended that he could achieve this goal. As a matter of 
fact, he derived some of his experiences from the wartime alliance 
between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union, and he thought 
that in Central Europe he could create bridges, but then in 1948 he 
discovered, of course, that it was an impossible task. It was a tragic 
mistake on his part and others who supported him, because it led to 
complete failure by February 1948. Shortly after that, the man, of 
course, was so affected by this defeat that mentally and emotionally 
it destroyed him completely. A few months after the coup he died as a 
broken and ill person. 

Whether Allende will be more successful in this respect than Benes 
was, only time will tell. The question is : What are the forces in oper- 
ation in Chile that lie will be able to control, will he have complete 
control over the demands, let's say, of the radical elements that would 
like, to see Chile associated with the Kremlin? Will he be able to satis- 
fy the popular demands in terms of economic reforms and social im- 
provements ? 

There are reports that actually in some areas he was unable to 
control the land distribution and that, some of the peasants were 
aroused, which is again very similar to past experiences where the 
landless peasants were agitated by the communists to take possession 
of the land and not to wait for the regime to act. 

The hungry, impatient, and ignorant peasants fall easily into a trap 
set by the revolutionaries, and the consequences are such that soon a 
revolutionary mood develops in the society which cannot be con- 
trolled, not even by a Marxist regime. 

Perhaps a usurpation of power by the revolutionaries will follow. 

It is too early to say just what is the fate of Chile. A great, deal will 
depend on the military. 

I think that we have done the right thing, of permitting this de- 
velopment, beeauso we have no claim over Chile or mandate over Chile. 

Chile is not our dominion and, consequently, as a sovereign nation, 

Chile has to follow its own destiny. Whether Chile will eventually 
become another satellite of the Kremlin like Cuba, only time will tell. 

The Chairman. Thank you again, Doctor. 

Arc there any further questions of Dr. Toma? 

If not., the Chair will declare the meeting adjourned until 9 :30 a.m., 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, Monday, March 29, 1971, the com- 
mittee rece ssed, to reconvene at 9:30 a.m., ‘Tuesday, March 30, 1971.) 

1 President of Czechoslovakia, 1935-38, in exile 1939-45 : 1946-48 : died in 1948. 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNISM IN 1971 

Part 1-A 


TUESDAY, MAKCH 30, 1971 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Internal Security, 

Washington , D.C. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 

The Committee on Internal Security met, pursuant to recess, at 
9 :40 a.m., in room 311, Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., Hon. Richard II. Ichord, chairman, presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives Richard H. Ichord 
of Missouri, Robert F. Drinan of Massachusetts, and John G. Schmitz 
of California. 

Staff members present: Donald G. Sanders, chief counsel, and 
Richard L. Schultz, associate chief counsel. 

The Chairman. The meeting will come to order. 

The committee meets today for the purpose of continuing its hear- 
ings into the practice and theory of communism, both on the domestic 
front and international front. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Counsel, that a part of the first witness' 
testimony will be taken publicly and it will be necessary to take part 
of his testimony in executive session because of the application of 
rule 27 (m) . 

Mr. Schultz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Call your first witness. 

Mr. Sciiultz. Gerard Connolly. 1 

* * j»: * * # ❖ 

(At this point Mr. Drinan loft the hearing room.) 

The Chairman. Is Dr. Walker present, Counsel? 

Mr. Schultz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Dr. Walker, it is a pleasure to welcome you to the 
committee. Dr. Walker is the director of the School of International 
Studies at the University of South Carolina. It is the understanding 
of the Chair that Dr. Walker does particularly specialize in the aspects 
of Leninism as interpreted by Mao Tse-tung and the Red Chinese 
Government. 

Mr. Counsel, let me inquire of you, Will Dr. Walker be testifying 
strictly as an academician ? 

Mr. Schultz. Yes, sir. 

1 Mr. Connolly’s testimony will be printed in part 2 of the hearings. 
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The Chairman. I am sure he will be testifying to facts which will 
assist our knowledge. I feel there is really no necessity to administer 
the oath. However, if a member of the committee feels it is desirable. 
I will proceed to administer the oath. Proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD L. WALKER 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Chairman, let me say I consider it a privilege and 
pleasure to be here with this committee. I have prepared a brief state- 
ment which I would like to read to you, and then perhaps we can ex- 
plore some of the aspects of Marxism and Leninism. 

When the Chinese communists celebrate the golden anniversary of 
the founding of their party this coming July 1, 1971, a fair number 
of first generation “true believers” who have played leadership roles 
through most of that period will be present. 

Few people in the United States or in the West seem to take ade- 
quately into account the extent to which people like Mao Tse-tung, a 
real Stalinist, and Chou En-lai, a genuine Bolshevik, take their ideol- 
ogy seriously. 

Tn a half a century they have invested a great amount of time and 
sacrifice, including tremendous sacrifice for their nation and people, 
in their religion. They are set in their ways and in their interpretations, 
and while some of the romantic aspects of the initial conversion may 
1 inger. there can be no gainsaying the intensity of their commitment. 

As first-generation Marxist-Leninists in China, today’s leaders in 
Peking understandably have the grandiose world view and world in- 
terpretations which colored the activities of the early days of the 
Comintern and their affiliation with the Moscow-led “future of hu- 
manity.” 

It is understandable also that they have a sense of international 
mission, and much of their rather heated exchange with the Soviet 
leaders must be understood in terms of an original act of faith which 
has lent a missionary ardor to their interpretation of the communist 
cause. 

It is this ardor and the world mission which accompanies it that 
have led to some of the oversimplified interpretations of our complex 
world that have emanated from Peking since the proclamation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic more than 2 decades ago. 

Whereas some of the leaders of communist parties elsewhere in the 
world may have waked up to the fact that Lenin was a preatomic man. 
Stalin was a precomputer man, and Mao is a prespace-age man, Peking 
still sees the world and its development in terms which belong to the 
bygone age of Western domination. 

As Chinese and as communists, the leaders in Peking have projected 
their own experiences, particularly in their drive to power, as havi n g 
a universal relevance for the “third world.” They project their own 
successes in revolutionary warfare, together with their communist con- 
victions of infallibility and inevitability, into a future in which they 
have their own manifest destiny. 

It is in this sense that we must understand such cosmic sounding 
geopolitical schemes as the proposal to use the countryside of the world 
to surround the cities of the world. 
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The fervent conviction of the leaders of communist China has lent 
to their movement and their rule some characteristics which all too 
often we tend to play down in our hope that they will not be just what 
their words and actions make plain they are — convinced Marxist- 
Leninist revolutionaries who will make any sacrifice for their faith. 
This means sacrifice of lives, theirs and others, and national sacrifices 
for an international cause. As they reiterate, “We have our interna- 
tional duty.” 

It seems to me, five characteristics of the Chinese communist move- 
ment and of its leadership today must be constantly kept in mind if we 
are to understand the internal and foreign policies of the Mao Tse- 
tung rule : 

First is the two-camp world view. Peking takes the Leninist dictum 
of the final conflict between two worlds with utmost seriousness. In 
this conflict, the United States must of ineluctable necessity be the 
enemy to be destroyed and the prime target for hate. Never in interna- 
tional history has such a sustained national hate campaign been pur- 
sued with such consistency and through so many channels as com- 
munist China has conducted against the United States. 

Secondly, commitment to violence and war. Here, too, we find it dif- 
ficult to accept the Maoists at their word. Even the Soviets and fellow 
communists have been dismayed at Peking’s belief, expressed so fre- 
quently and fully in the past few years, that, to quote Lin Pino and 
Mao Tse-tung, “war is a great school.” 

Thirdly, personality cult. Just as for almost three decades the Soviet 
Union could not be understood apart from the Stalin personality cult 
and some of the irrationalities connected with it, so too, until Chairman 
Mao joins his ancestors, communist China will have its ethos and its 
politics determined in terms of a Ilunanese peasant who remains su- 
premely ignorant off the modern world. 

Fourth, the totalitarian mode. Communist China has oporated as a 
modern totalitarian state — despite its economic backwardness. Doc- 
trine penetrates all aspects of society ; a police system predominates ; 
rules are arbitrary and there are few restraints upon arbitrary au- 
thority: all communications and organizations are official; and the 
insecurities of the system lead to a constant need for enemies and 
pariahs, internal and external. The language of the totalitarians is 
emotional and frequently unrelated to reality. 

Finally, there is the Chinese base. As with leaders of China in by- 
gone ages, the communists have to work Avithin the framework of a 
number of given Chinese conditions. These include the problems of 
the Chinese scene — population, minorities, agrarian poverty — and the 
need to justify an infallible “mandate of heaven.” 

Even Mao Tse-tung is forced to use some of the very expressions of 
Confucius, the sage whose teachings he seeks to destroy . 

All five of these characteristics have tended to bring the Chinese 
communists within the confines of an intellectual straitjacket and have 
proA r ented them from appreciating the A^ast changes which have been 
taking place in the world outside of China. They do not. understand 
growing interdependence being a more important value, for some of the 
leaders of the less developed countries than the autarky or self-suffi- 
ciency which they seek. 
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They do not appreciate that the vitality of the new Japan and of a 
Europe shed of its colonies has laid to rest the Leninist theory of im- 
perialism which is one of their major intellectual stocks in trade. They 
cannot admit what the world has known for so Ion" : collectivization 
is the worst approach to China’s serious farm problem. 

Thus, in many respects, because of the nature of the Chinese com- 
munist regime itself, the world has passed Mao Tse-tung by, and it is 
now faintly possible that as the “bright red sun of the hearts of the 
revolutionary people of the world,” which is what Peking likes to call 
Mao, sets in the east, Chinese leaders will realize that they must move 
into the world mainstream or they will be caught, as were the last of 
the Manchus before them, unprepared for the new world of a new cen- 
tury that looms on the horizon. 

Tli is is part of the reason why Mao’s last years resemble more and 
more a sort of combination of the last years of the Empress Dowager 
combined with Stalin. Surely the Chinese people deserved a fate better 
than this. 

It seems to me, I should add a few additional points about commu- 
nist power in China. These are items, and I advance a few propositions, 

Mr. Chairman, on which you may wish to explore a bit further with me. 

Communist power in China remains one of the most disruptive forces 
on the world scene. Secondly, their threats against the United States 
must be taken seriously. In that same piece, for example, on the “Vic- 
tory for People’s War” that Lin Piao issued on September 30, 1965, he 
said : 

Everything is divisible and so is this colossus of TJ.S. imperialism. It can be split 
up and defeated. The peoples of Asia, Africa, Latin America and other regions can 
destroy it piece by piece, some striking at its head and others at its feet. That is 
wliy the greatest fear of U.S. imperialism is that people’s war will be launched in 
different parts of the world and particularly in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
and why it regards people’s war as a mortal danger. 

A third proposition — I think it is important that we understand that 
Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues are part of the Marxist-Leninist mode 
and mold. They speak a language that Moscow understands and they 
interpret the world and its events Avithin a Leninist framework. 

They are firmly convinced. As a fourth proposition, I yvould suggest 
that their strategy of people’s wars and their training of the cadre 
to carry out this strategy is the correct path for the eventual destruc- 
tion of the United States. 

They regard the destruction of the power, the unity, the economic 
strength of the United States as an item of first priority. Finally, I 
think Ave should understand that as far as Peking is concerned, they 
do take a long Anew. 

They are not. as impatient as sometimes the Americans are and they 
are today training the cadres from target countries of Southeast Asia 
and elseAvhere whom they feel they. can influence toward their very 
formidable goals, the first of which is the destruction of the poAver of 
the United States. 

Their propaganda, as one reads it — and I follow it very closely from 
day to day — attempts a number of items. First, to encourage the isola- 
tionism and the futilism which they perceive in the United States 
today. 

Second, they attempt to prey upon what might be called America’s 
undeserved guilt complex, the fact that all too frequently we tend 
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to blame ourselves for events around the world in which we had no 
part. 

Thirdly, they emphasize that any of our foreign relations are, 
from their point of view, imperialism and the rather strident denuncia- 
tions of the United States are couched in such a manner as to try to 
discourage any either neutral nations or our allies from supporting 
us or our policies too openly. 

Fourthly, they have attempted and continued to attempt to prove 
in their propaganda that the United States (or what they call Ameri- 
can imperialism) — our society — is corrupt, degenerate, and uncrea- 
tive in many respects. 

Since the proclamation of the Chinese People’s Republic on Octo- 
ber 1, 1949, more than 21 years ago, we have been the enemy to be 
isolated and destroyed and if in any way they can participate inter- 
nally in the United States through propaganda or through encourage- 
ment of disruption, this is certainly one of Peking’s goals. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that is all I want to say to begin with. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Walker. Your testimony and con- 
clusions are certainly substantiated by Dr. Sitson, who recently es- 
caped from communist China. Gentlemen of the committee. Dr. W alker 
has a very distinguished academic background. If there will be no ob- 
jection, I will place this entire biographical sketch in the record at this 
point. 

(The biographical sketch follows :) 

Richard L. Walker 

Richard L. Walker is the James IT. Byrnes professor of international relations 
and director of the Institute of International Studies at the University of South 
Carolina. Born in Bellefonte, Pa. (1922), he received his B.A. from Drew Uni- 
s'ersity, Certificate in Chinese Language and Area from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, M.A. in Far Eastern and Russian Studies from Yale University (1917), 
and Ph. D. in International Relations from Yale (1950). 

Professor Walker is a specialist in the history, politics, and military strategy 
of the Far East and has been connected with affairs In that area since World 
War II when ho served with the U.S. Army Intelligence In the Pacific theater. 
He has traveled to Asia on numerous occasions to gather source materials on the 
present regime on the Chinese mainland, and has also acted as a Government 
consultant on matters relating to the Far East. He has visited in the Far East 
more than a dozen times since World War II, and his most recent trips (includ- 
ing three in 1970) have taken him to Korea, Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Viet- 
nam, the Philippines, Singapore, and Australia. 

While assistant professor of history at Yale University (1950-1957), he was 
visiting associate professor of history at National Taiwan University (Formosa) 
for a year, and in November 1957 he was a U.S. representative and State Depart- 
ment keynote speaker for the U.S. delegation at a Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation seminar in the Philippines. 

Professor Walker has been associated with the University of South Carolina 
since 1957 and was named to the James F. Byrnes chair in August 1959. During 
the academic year 1960-61 he was granted leave to serve on the faculty of The 
National War College and he has lectured at the Foreign Service Institute and 
various service schools. During the academic year 1965—1906 he was in the Far 
East as a Fulbright research scholar. lie is a consultant and member of numer- 
ous organizations concerned with world affairs and foreign policy problems. 

Professor Walker has written extensively on the Far East for all information 
media. Among his books are China Under Communism, the First Five Years 
(1955) ; The Multi-State System of Ancient China; China and the West: 
Cultural Collision (1956) ; The Continuing Struggle (1969) ; Edward R. Stet- 
tinim , Jr. in The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy series 
(1965) ; and The China Danger (1906). He has been a contributor to numerous 
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other volumes including: National Security (1963) ; The Strategy of Deception 
(1963) ; Peace and War in the Modern Age (1966) ; The Nations of Asia (1966) ; 
Aspects of Modern Communism (1968), and Communist China, 19^9-1969 (1970). 

Professor Walker resides at 700 Spring Lake Road, Columbia, S.C. He is mar- 
ried and has three children. 

The Chairman. I have a number of questions, Dr. Walker, that 
come to mind at the present time. I think, if the committee does not 
object, it would facilitate the compilation of the record to let the coun- 
sel go ahead and complete the record, then the Chair will recognize 
the members of the committee. Proceed. 

Mr. Schultz. Dr. Walker, I wonder if you would discuss for us the 
tactics involved in the Chinese attaining their goal. You mentioned 
that they worked on the guilt complex of the country, attack the for- 
eign relations as an imperialistic propaganda. 

Would you discuss with us a little bit the tactics involved. 

Mr. Walker. I think we could look at this on two levels. First, there 
is the matter of the overt propaganda and organized activities carried 
on by Peking. This includes the dissemination of very interesting prop- 
aganda literature, very much of which is freely available here in 
the United States; the Peking Review . the China Reconstructs , China 
Pictorial , China? s Literature. 

These are English-language magazines distributed here in the United 
States and distributed in many foreign languages abroad overtly. 

As long as I followed these, and that has been since before the com- 
munists came to power, the themes have been essentially the same, that 
the power of the United States needs to be isolated and destroyed. 

Overtly, they have attempted to play upon the United States as a 
force for evil and, indeed, to accuse the United States and its agents 
of being involved in any kind of activity which they feel takes on a bad 
look on the world scene. 

Overtly, they have also utilized their military power to stress Mao’s 
belief that the imperialists, and particularly the United States, are 
paper tigers. They have played up their aid to Vietnam and played 
up the Vietnam war, particularly in the last few years, a showing 
that, as Mao recently, put it in one of his statements, “Even a small 
power can defeat a big imperialist power.” 

So there is this whole level of official activity. I think perhaps the 
most interesting of these official activities, and perhaps one that gives 
us the correct understanding of their operational goal, has been the 
recent series last year and this year of their trade negotiations with 
the. Japanese. 

This is known as the “memorandum trade” and, although it consti- 
tutes a very small portion — less than 10 percent of Japan’s official trade 
with communist China — they have, in a way, humiliated Japanese 
trade delegates who go to Peking and sign a joint agreement in which 
they can ask their own government to join in denouncing their govern- 
ment’s cooperation with the United States, and then they agree to join 
terms whereby the trade agreement will be carried out. 

Among those terms are that, they will not deal with any Japanese 
firms that have any relations with American firms or are joint stock 
companies or joint enterprises with American firms. 

.They will not deal with any Japanese firms who trade with or deal 
with either Taiwan or the Iiepublic of Korea. This is the kind of overt 
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tactics that are involved. Then there are what one might talk about 
as the covert propaganda and organizational tactics. 

Burmese, Indian, Thai, Malaysian, and other natives are taken to 
south China for cadre training and taught the techniques of people’s 
war. Again, Peking, when [Ivwame] Nkrumah was overthrown, was 
involved in a training school outside the capital of Ghana in Africa. 

Linked to this kind of covert activity has been the support, certainly 
in propaganda, and I can’t document it any other way, of the kind of 
extremist activities in the United States which tend to undermine any 
of our foreign policy commitments. 

It is quite remarkable to find how quickly Peking has access to the 
statements of our various protesters, or how Peking will reprint and 
claim credit for some of the protests which have gone on here m the 

United States. , 

They find themselves, for the most part, on the same wavelength 
with those who are determined to disengage the U.S. from its respon- 
sibilities. Here is where this guilt complex you asked about comes in, 
because they tend to gain and one finds, once again, many of our left- 
win w leaders repeating what comes from Peking blaming, the United 
States for many of the ills that exist abroad, particularly in Asia. 

Mr. Schultz. Thank you, Dr. Walker. Would you comment and 
give us some explanation of the significance to the United States of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. „ 

Mr. Walker. I can attempt that. That is a subject tor a rather long 
book, I would think, Mr. Schultz. At the height of the dispute, when 
the Soviets had delivered, in 1963, a so-called letter to the members of 
the Communist Party of the 'Soviet Union, in that letter there is a 
passage that reads : 


It is legitimate to ask the Chinese comrades what means they propose for the 
destruction of imperialism and capitalism. We fully stand for the destruction of 
imperialism and capitalism and are doing everything to see that this is accom- 
plished and in the shortest possible time. 

Now, this statement by the leaders of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, in a way, pointed to what the danger is. 

In many respects, both the Soviet Union through its modern tech- 
nology and building up military power and through its pattern of 
training the cadres in communist leadership and the Chinese commu- 
nists through their emphasis on cultural diplomacy, people’s wars, and 
emphasis on the “third world,” each feels it has the magic formula for 
the destruction of what they call imperialists, and I think we have to 
read that, “United States power.” 

The Chairman. Then you emphasize the disagreement is over tactics, 

not a disagreement over objectives? . . . , 

Mr Walker. I think the objective, they both say so, is obviously 
the same. The trouble is, from their point, of view it is an argument 
within the church, within the church of this great secular faith, and 
they take their faith seriously and the argument is a deadly serious one. 

So, I suppose, from their point of view or maybe from our point of 
view, it is like two undertakers arguing. They claim we are a sick 
society, arguing beside our sickbed as to which one can get up 0 feet 
underground faster. There is little comfort to be drawn from this sort 
of argument taking place beside our sickbed. 
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Now actually there is much more to it than just the strategy for 
the world communist movement. There are a Whole number of other 
dangers. For example— and it really did come in 1957— beginning in 
1957 Mao Tse-tung, with his world views, said now is the time; let’s 
go get the imperialist. That is when Mr. Khrushchev said hold on, 
it may be a paper — the U.S. may be a paper tiger, but it has nuclear 
teeth. And so, in terms of strategy for dealing with the U.S., there 
was a great difference. 

There also is a difference in interpretation of what is the significant 
part of the world. The Soviets, a modern industrial nation, realized 
that a resurgent Western Europe, the United States, and Canada and, 
let’s say, the new Japan, these are the real competitors on the world 
scene. 

Peking is still committed to the Leninist view of imperialism and 
this, the “third world,” is where the ultimate fate will be decided. 

L here is a difference in the assessment of nuclear weapons and this is 
a particularly dangerous one for the United States. 

This is one I think we should pay much closer attention to. When 
the Chinese completed their third nuclear explosion they produced 
a film entitled “The Great Victory for Mao Tse-tung,” in which they 
tried to demonstrate that Chou En-lai was right in saying that the 
atom bomb is a paper tiger. And the film showed, after the third 
nuclear Chinese test, enlisted men of the People’s Liberation Army 
rushing into the center of radioactivity to prove that the atom bomb 
was a paper tiger. 

N this sort of approach to the superweapon is the sort of approach 
that not only worries the Soviets, but leaves us to wonder are they cap- 
able, under Chairman Mao, of committing irrational decisions. 

Mr. SciroLTZ. Dr. Walker, you mentioned, in your opening state- 
ment, being realistic. How realistic is China? Do the Chinese intend to 
export the revolution as one of their goals? What is their physical 
strength ? How realistic are they ? 

Mr. Walker. In many respects, communist China is a greatly over- 
rated power. In many respects, there are problems. Their internal 
problems are so great that they are grasped up in those far more than 
we realize. 

Therefore, very likely if they are going to export revolution, and 
they are attempting to do it, they are likely to do it on the cheap, and 
one of the cheapest methods of exporting revolution lies in the train- 
ing of the cadres who can carry on the people’s Avars. 

One finds Peking getting all sorts of encouragement in terms of 
small arms or in terms of cadre training to what they regard as the 
revolutionary force of the world. For example, it didn’t cost them— 
as an economically relatively weak power, it didn’t cost them much 
to supply, first, diplomatic recognition — and they were the first major 
country to give full major diplomatic recognition to the Palestine 
Liberation Organization while it was still an embarrassment to Presi- 
dent, Nasser— and to supply weapons and to take young Palestinian 
Arabs to Peking and give them training in guerrilla warfare, people’s 
war, and so forth. 

In that same way, Thakin Than Tun, who was leader of the Purmese 
( ommumst Party until one of his underlings apparently assassinated 
him, was said to have boasted, just give him a hundred well-trained 
revolutionarv cadre leaders and he would eventually take over Burma. 
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The Chinese communists were indeed supplying those idealistic 
youthful Burmese leaders who they hoped would overthrow the re- 
actionary Ne Win government. So I think one can see, whether it 
is in the assistance that they gave to Fidel Castro’s Cuba for training 
the insurgents for Latin America or whether it is in Africa or the 
Middle East, that the Chinese communists are going to utilize this 
as a way, and this is what Lin Piao meant by the people’s war state- 
ment I read, a way of arriving at great power status with relatively 
little expenditure of funds. 

I think we tend to underestimate the importance of the training 
mission that the Chinese communists have. 

Mr. Schultz. Dr. Walker, I know that you have traveled a great 
deal. Have you had an opportunity to interview any of the men who 

had this cadre training ? . 

Mr. Walkek. Yes, I have, as a matter of fact. One of my first books 
on communist China dealt with intensive interviews of Chinese 
cadres who had been trained, and subsequently X have talked in Ma- 
laysia, Australia, and Hong Kong with people who have had this 
kind of training, been taken to Peking or into the southern province 
of China for this kind of training. . . 

We are hoping, fairly soon, to publish from our university a rather 
detailed series of volumes on the cadre training process, and I think 
that will give you many more details than I could give you here. 

Mr. Sciiultz. Bet me ask just one general question. Have they been 
successful ? 

Mr. W alke r. This is a very important point as regards the world 
communist movement. Maybe if I only make this point and make it 
here this morning, this may be one of the most important reasons for 

my coming here and being with you. 

Of the thousands, literally thousands of French communists who 
were trained in Moscow or East European cadre training schools, 
probably, according to one of the leading experts on the world com- 
munist movement, probably better than 90 percent have defected, 

became disillusioned. , 

But the 10 percent are the people who have not only run the h rench 
Communist Party, but wore the dedicated corps, the priesthood, that 
kept the faith alive during some of the most miserable times for French 
communists, during the period of the Hitler -Stalin Pact oi dui mg 
the period of de-Stalinization and the Khrushchev secret speech oi 
during some of the other times when Moscow was being nasty to its 

fraternal parties. , . , , 

The point is simply this. If you succeed with only o percent of 
your trainees you, nevertheless, have a. disciplined corps who have- 
made an act of faith and are going to keep that act of faith. 

How successful has it been? When the Chinese communists, it one 
examined their central committee, I think roughly 57 percent of 
them had been Moscow trained. This is an aspect of the movement 
that we have given far too little attention. _ ... . 

I can’t assess how successful the Chinese are being, but let me make 
just a couple of points. The guerrilla insurgency on the Thai-Malaysia 
border, which draws many of its inspirations from Peking broadcasts 
and is a real source of drain of energy and stability and manpower for 
both the Thai and the Malaysian Governments, continues. 
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Tlie guerrilla insurgency, mostly composed of Chinese, continues 
in north Kelantan or in that part of the Malaysian Government on 
the island of Borneo in such a way as to prevent development there. 

The training, in a way, has paid off, and Peking is still investing 
in recruiting people from Latin America, from Africa, and from Asia 
for the people’s wars of the future. 

Mr. Schultz. This training would be in the Maoist line of Marxism- 
Leninism and would not — this is not the Russian training now? 

Mr. Walker. Of course, there are many items that are similar. It 
is a training in understanding the world revolution of our times, the 
ultimate contradiction between the camp of imperialism and the camp 
of socialism, as they put it. 

There is much ideological background but, in terms of the actual 
combat-type training, Peking stresses the role of insurgency in the 
countryside and the surrounding of the cities. In other words, they 
project their formulas for success which brought them to power de- 
spite $2 billion of aid the TJ.S. gave to the Nationalists and, despite 
a whole number of other items, they project those as having: world 
relevance. 

Mr. Schultz. My thought was where their allegiance would be, 
who would be directing and controlling them. That would be China 
as opposed to Moscow. 

Mr. Walker. Most of the guerrilla insurgents, as Peking put it very 
bluntly, must look to Peking for inspiration. Moscow has become a 
center for the revisionist renegade clique. They accuse Moscow of 
having sold out to the TJ.S. imperialists and, therefore, Peking they 
regard as the bright hope for revolutionary warfare in the “third 
world.” 

Mr. Schultz. Could you comment on the connection in the inter- 
national communist movement of the CPUSA and particularly the 
China side of it ? 

Mr. Walker. I think you are into a field where I am not really com- 
petent, though I have read some detailed testimony, including some 
before this committee. I think you have got me out of my depth and I 
think it would be a mistake for me to attempt to talk about something 
that is not in my field. 

Mr. Schultz. Thank you, sir. Could vou tell us the purpose and 
what the aftermath has been of the “Cultural Revolution” China has 
experienced ? 

Mr. Walker. The “Cultural Revolution” was, in many respects, a 
party purge. It was a very formidable attempt to regenerate revolu- 
tion in China. It was an attempt to reengage the party loyalty and 
it was, in a way, an attempt of Mao Tse-tung to get back in power. 

Now the “Cultural Revolution” has been a verv tragic thing for 
the Chinese people. Part of its results has been a hiatus in education. 
Part of its results has also involved sending great numbers of edu- 
cated people down to the countryside, “Hsia" fang” they call it — 
sending them down and they are just lost forever. 

Now why would Mao Tse-tung embark on this? It is a very long, 
a complicated, bit. It involves their differences with the Soviet Un- 
ion. It involves his worry about the growing bureaucracy in China. 
It involves some real down-to-earth criticism of his party line and, 
particularly, it involved differences of opinion over the approach to 
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agriculture and, in many respects, it probably involved formidable 
disagreements within the military as to what was the best path 101 
building national power. And if they were going to build modern na- 
tional military power and sophisticated weapons system-type mili- 
tary power they were going to have to go back into some sort ot 
relationship with the Soviet Union. ~ , 

The Chairman. I have heard some people say that the Cultural 
Revolution” was a total failure. Do you look upon the Cultural 
Revolution” as a total failure from Mao’s point of view? 

Mr. Walker. Mao got rid of his enemies. He has been a great 
purger and, in terms of what his proclaimed goals were, to really 
keep the society revolutionized and get rid of Chinese bureaucratic 
tendencies, I suspect in the long run it has been a failure. 

It is a reflection of Mao’s pattern of rule. The Chinese commu- 
nist pattern of rule, as one Indian put it, is, in the West, when they 
want to do something, they pass a law; in communist China, they 


start a campaign. , 

So the pattern of rule over the 21 years has been one of never-end- 
ing campaigns following one on the other. This was just the most 
intense, probably, of all of them and the major targets were the 
intellectuals, many of whom had been criticizing some of Mao s hare- 
brained schemes over the party bureaucrats, some of whom were 
really just sitting back and enjoying positions of high power and 
thinking they were entitled to a better life than some of the peasants 
around them. 

Mao is an idealistic egalitarian to a certain degree. 

The Chairman. But he did succeed in getting rid of many ot the 
dissenters and silencing them in some fashion. 

Mr. Walker. This brings up one aspect, Mr. Ichord, I think is 
worth bringing in here. There is just so much we dont know. Ine 
fetish for secrecy in communist China prevents us from knowing 

too much. „ , . ,, 

Now there is a place called Chung-Nan Hai which is a part, m the 
palace area where, apparently, K’ang Sheng and some of the others 
who are presumably purged even by the general who disagreed with. 
Lin Piao. They are'still there. He has purged them and they Still exist 
and they are'still talking about the traces of the influence of Liu 
Shao-ch’i and the party revisionist out in the countryside. 

So it may be too earlv to judge. Actually, what Mao is after he 
called it “p’o-chiu li-hsin”— destroy the old and raise up the new. 
What he was after really was to destroy many of the aspects of tradi- 
tional Chinese culture which, in his view and in part he may have 
been right on some of them, stood in the path of modernization and 

power-building for China. . 

And, on this score he really failed because Chinese culture^ is too 
long-, too deep, too rich to be destroyed by one of Mao Tse-tung s cam- 
paigns. That, is one of the reasons why I put into my initial statement 
that he still has to speak in the language of Confucius when he talks 
about his communist paradise to come ; he calls it ta-t ung, which is 

a Confucian term. , , . , 

So his “Cultural Revolution,” if it was to remake the Chinese people 
whom he called poor and blank, and that was his biggest misassess- 
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failure^ ^ Chinese people ’ if this was his goal, it was bound to be a 
The Chairman. Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Schultz. Could you elaborate a little bit? You mentioned the 
Chinese base and some of the problems that the Chinese had. You 
were touching on this just now. I wonder if you might elaborate a 
httlo more about the population, the minorities, what feedback does 

w fr ° m t J, le paopl °’ and what chance do they have to dissent? 

Mr. Walker. People have a little chance to dissent. In an authori- 
anan or totalitarian structure like this it requires real imagination 
or someone who has never seen the Chinese scene to picture the extent 
of the poverty, the division, the real problems of the Chinese scene. 

I mentioned a couple of them. Let me elaborate just briefly on these 
At a minimum, the mainland of China is adding 15 million people 

of a 0V r; ,,Urden f 1 land and > you think in terms 

hniu ^ sch o°Js, and hospitals, and so forth, that just have to be 
built to accommodate 15 million people m 1 year. 

S lhla is goil ?? to J nak « Progress, this is a formidable problem. 

tba7rbn,, 1 p a f r0bTem t or ul the nmth central committee and one 
that Chou En-lai is probably trying to tackle despite Maoist dogma. 

Put it one examines the 25 members of the Politburo and alternate 

thev 8,16 25 the new ninth central committee, 

they have made a quantum jump downward in terms of the kind of 

educated economists and planners who could cope with this popula- 
tion problem looking ahead to the next decade. 1 

then there is a matter of national minorities. We look at China and 
we see that big thing on the map and we tend to think of it in terms 
of a unified country. It is anything but unified. Roughly half the 

m peop, ' d * n “ i '- chi «- wh 

en ° Ugl \ tkere are over 50 million of them and these are 
the people that occupy the most strategic border regions and some of 
the mmerally richest regions of China. Little wonder they are so 

the S1 m?nnrT er contl . nui "g revolt in Tibet, because these revolte among 
he minority peoples tend to trigger off one after another, tend to 
communicate to each other. So there is this tremendous problem. 

■ : the ^ e 1S , tb f. wl 1 lol 1 e , pr " b '™ °f literacy and communications 

tbn J vt7n ^ US y .I 1 and i' T . he Chmese learn the same language, 

A i can . r ® ad ; bl, t they don’t speak the same language. 

CAt this point Mr. Drinan returned to the hearing room.) 
r. Walker. So these are all tremendous problems in a very weak 
and frequently divided China. And these are ones that any leadership 
communist or Nationalist, these are problems we are going to have to 

attempt to solve where one item gets related here. 

Lnless they could prove that they are succeeding on the world 

th u re A S gG1 ? g t0 be a J oss of credibility at home and, there- 
ore, this is why they play up their leadership role in the world revolu- 
tion, particularly in the “third world.” 

th e d'i vers! tv 7 F an i { lteres * in g question. You talk about 

tteS'SwvT back ® ro “" ds ’ 

Mr. Walker. There have, been several books written on lust this sub 
ject. You know facts are never a match for a stubborn tieory, as far 
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as communists are concerned, and Mao Tse-tung and others can really 
bend the facts of China to suit their own predispositions 

Thus for example, m the early part of the Great Leap rorwa 
in 1958’ they did*a complete about-face on their approach to birth 
control and they became very pristinely pure communists and insisted 
that there could not be such a thing as overpopulation. 

The, lida complete ebout-iacc. They oven implied there wa a 
lnhnr short acre in China, not enough people to go around, then, as tne 
“Great Leap Forward” failed and by 1959 and ’60, it was really a 
tSgic timem China, thanks to one of the great helmsman’s grandiose 

SC Thenthey suddenly realized they are going to have to do something 
about family planning. So the party put very stringent rules about 
late marriages and separating boys from girls and sending them out to 
the frontier areas to help deve op the new fron tier, anti [so forth 
There was obviously a major policy shift here, but it was all glossett 

over and handled beautifully ideologically. In the sa “? ^f^reement 
they can be very pristine and pure m interpreting their disagreement 
with the Soviet Union, they were going to argue it m ideological terms 
and they frequently could be caught in changing their position. 

But there are a Jouple of items that were basic fundamentals of a 
commitment to this faith and it is an act of 

is the commitment to the class struggle approach. Then there is Mao . 
commitment of the importance of contradictions in society and in The 
world and, as far as the Chinese are concerned, a really formidable 
commitment to the efficacy of violence, that “war is a great school. 

This is what I think we tend to underestimate. 

Mr Schultz Would you pursue that a little further. You men- 
JS thevvar as a £opl?s wfr and their propensity to violent*. 

Mr Walker. I don’t have to pursue it further. Let me quote Li 
Piao for you. We sit back and we sometimes say, could they real } 
mean this^ and yet they constantly warn us, we believe this; we take 

our doctrine seriously. 

Lin Piao : 

SSSsSsH-srs 

is a great school. . , , 

Mr Schultz I have a comment here by Lm Piao, quoted at t 
lost nSjTparty conference, which is in line with M I would 
like to hear your observations : 

dfnotMW mise^nd under Xnc? the problem in this way, we shall commit the 
greatest of mistakes. 

Mr Walker. This April 1969 statement of Lin Piao which you are 

reading is primarily focused internally. He was refcrrnigto the success 
of revolution and he was also trying to say that his reason for contin- 
uing the party purge that was started m China during 
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I aS saying that becausc the “Cultural Revolution” 
mean 2 ifild S5,ml,<,liZed “ Apnl ’ 69 > tMs “ 

trills 1 h , undreds or ov ™ thousands for great show 

i» k wt ir d t0 h ° k 20 yea 7 ag ° and mass executions. And the 
Carned very eloquently on radio and TV to the 

held a mass trial like [Fidel] Castro held in the early years 

to =“«CZsp h r raS'S 1 a^d' m'Sa?? 

it5Si-r u ' ww Li » k “ » «■*<* 

ts d J ill s mT thLt s 

Mr' w!i™' TT 6 - S I Il ent , 10 T d ln the new constitution. 

the current ruling elite* mat\^^ new 

^d^^T^t^\Z^A l6ee th r th6 last / entra l committee was 

/■ ■ t ” 1 . 0 ' Chou En-lai, these are old men. They are first yen 

SES£ h “ , ~ The5 ' "*™ b “" a 6 ^,tgS 

iSrssr ,or us ° n the new 1 

Unr^w ? 0 ’ tl 1 '. ey liave not beId their national people’s congress 

Probably not t» S * ° f 4110 ” 6W COnStituti '>”- 

* r.ri£ “TafKwr 11 ™,^ ,0 ™w constitution and details are 

K r f ,° support Mao Fse-tung and Mao Tse-tung’s thou edit 
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rogation of Dr. Walker. I point out that we are running very short on 
time, as we must take Mr. Connolly in executive session. 

Mr. Schultz. I can conclude now if you would like to go into 
questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Doctor, I hated to interrupt 
and certainty the committee could well afford to avail itself of your 
very expert testimony in this field. It has been very informative and a 
very valuable addition to our record, but we are running very close on 
time if we are to conclude at 10 minutes of the hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Schmitz. Dr. Walker, I would like to ask you a few questions on 
news items recently. One was the situation, I suppose you would call it 
the cadre that was found down in Mexico, according to newspaper 
accounts, trained in North Korea. Do you know whether they were 
trained by the Chinese in North Korea or by the North Koreans ? 

Mr. Walker. I do not know for certain, Mr. Schmitz. The North 
Koreans — I think this is a bit of information that might be put in — 
the North Koreans have made a shift back to a Chinese line. Chou 
En-lai’s brilliant diplomacy — and he is truly a brilliant diplomat — 
brought them back into that, and the North Koreans have profited 
greatly from the Chinese pattern of cadre training that was developed 
at Yenan during World War II. The North Korean cadre training 
process is more designed and patterned after the Chinese than the 
Soviet. 

Mr. Schmitz. So it could have been either ? 

Mr. Walker. In all likelihood, it was North Korea. They consider 
themselves quite good at that. 

Mr. Schmitz. The other question about another wire service story 
yesterday, which I haven’t had time to look into in detail myself, is 
a story that our policy for our delegation to the U.N. was going to bo 
to allow Red China into the United Nations as long as the United 
Nations didn’t object to the Nationalist Chinese. Could you comment 
on that ? Are you f ami li ar with the story ? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. Policy changes have been in the works for 
quite a long time and I think one has to say that if the Chinese People’s 
Republic were admitted to the U.N. at the expense of the ejection of 
the Chinese Nationalists or the Republic of China, this would, indeed, 
reflect rather sadly on the credibility of the U.S. commitments over- 
seas. So it is a very delicate problem. Neither side wants to accept two 
Chinas, and my own guess is that even if it is voted that they come in, 
the delegates f rom Poking will not come to the U.N. until the National- 
ists are thrown opt. 

Mr. Schmitz. Can you say the reverse to that, if the Chinese com- 
munists come in, the Nationalist Chinese will get out voluntarily? 

Mr. Walker. They have played this game both in Paris and else- 
where. It is probably a game of chicken — who is going to stay there 
right till the last minute — but I doubt that the U.S. will ever change 
its position to the poim that is advocated by some, of just kicking the 
Nationalists out of the U.N. 

Mr. Schmitz. But, on the other hand, if they take the Nationalist 
Chinese at their word, our Government will walk out in protest. If the 
Chinese communists come in, they could wash their hands of that situ- 
ation. By the way, I am opposed to a change of policy. 
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Mr. Walker. Let me make a couple of points clear, Mr. Schmitz. A 
nuclear-armed China somehow has got to be brought into the main- 
stream of the world. Isolationism as a nuclear power becomes dan- 
gerous. 

I think they have had 20 years to learn that Mao’s thought is not 
the answer, and meanwhile, there have been all these tremendous 
developments around the periphery of China. Therefore, if you want 
to look at it the way Peking looks at it, they don’t really, I think, want 
into the U.N. — for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, they wouldn’t be a great power. The great powers 
all have a number of votes they could gather at the U.N. and, aside 
from Albania, China wouldn’t have any other votes to go along with it. 
Then, they regard the U.N. as a place run by the Soviet revisionists 
and the American imperialistSj and they don’t want it on that score. 

Mr. Schmitz. So you are saying they are not as interested in getting 
in as some of their friends are interested in getting them in? 

Mr. Walker. I think you put it very well. 

Mr. Schmitz. One other question that is related to that. You men- 
tioned the intensive “hate U.S.” campaign that seems to be the keystone 
of their foreign policy. I assume that there is also a “hate Nationalist 
China program.” 

Mr. Walker. They don’t want to deign to give the Republic of China 
or China herself that much attention. They frequently refer to them as 
the “running dogs of American imperialism” or Chiang Kai-shek 
whom they call a political corpse. 

Mr. Schmitz. That was going to be my question. They have been 
successful in eliminating any or all allegiance to mainland China, any 
allegiance that might not historically be owed to the Nationalist 
Chinese. 

In other words, what is the situation ? Have they been able to stamp 
out any strong feelings ? 

Mr. Walker. There are still going to be some people who harbor 
memories of different days, but I think what we forget is that at least 
more than 75 percent of the Chinese living in mainland China today 
have no living memory of a precommunist period. So they are talking 
about something that has happened over a period of three decades. We 
are off in a whole new ballpark. 

What existed at the time of the Korean war is quite different from 
what exists today in many respects, whether it is in terms of numbers 
of people added or the problems that Mao faces as the initial revolu- 
tionary elan has sort of disappeared from the regime. 

So my own guess is that although there are some older people who 
do remember, there are very few on mainland China who have any 
inkling about what Taiwan is or what it is about. They read only the 
articles that are published in The People's Daily about how “the poor 
people on Taiwan are starving; they are mowed down by American 
servicemen there with machine guns and they are under the oppressive 
heel of American imperialism.” 

Mr. Schmitz. There is little clandestine activity on the part of Na- 
tionalist China. 

Mr. Walker. That I can’t comment on. They did get the constitu- 
tion ; they did find out that Mao Tse-tung was going to step down, and 
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occasionally they come up with all soils of intelligence which proves 
they are useful to us China watchers, but I can’t comment on that. 

Mr. Schmitz. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dim nan. Thank you very much. I have no questions. 

The Chairman. I apologize for the pressure of time, Dr. Walker. 
We truly do appreciate your appearance and cooperation with the 
committee. 

# ^ ^ $ * 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., Tuesday, March 30, 1971, the oommit- 
teo recessed, to reconvene in executive session.) 

STATEMENT OF FRANK N. TRAGER* 

(The following article by Frank N. Trager, with Robert F. Bor- 
donaro, which appeared in the Fall 1969 issue of OREL S', was sub- 
mitted for inclusion in the record :) 

♦Prior to continuation of these hearings on April 1, 1971, Chairman Ichord directed 
this statement be Included In the record at this point. 
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THE NINTH CCP CONGRESS AND THE 
WORLD COMMUNIST CONFERENCE: 

THEIR MEANING FOR ASIA* 

by Frank N. Trager, with Robert F. Bordonaro 

I N April and June 1969, the rival centers for world com- 
munist leadership convened two long-postponed party con- 
ferences. The one in Peking was held first Contrary to previous 
practice, the Communist Party of China (CCP) did not invite 
other communist parties and friendly groups. The meeting in 
Moscow, initiated by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) , sought to maximize the attendance of communist parties 
and fraternal elements. Each gathering heard speeches by their 
respective leaders and adopted resolutions on policy, i.e., a com- 
bination of communist ideology (theory) and strategy (practice) . 
The content of these documents with reference to their im- 
plications for the noncommunist states of Asia is the subject of this 
article. 

I 

On April 1, 1969, the Ninth National Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party opened in Peking with 1,512 delegates in at- 
tendance. Though these congresses were originally intended as an- 
nual party affairs, seventeen years had elapsed between the Sixth 
and Seventh Congresses (1928 and 1945, respectively) ; eleven 
years were to pass before the Eighth Congress was held in 1956; 
and nine years of turmoil went by before Chairman Mao Tsetung 
(new spelling) and his deputy. Defense Minister Lin Piao, opened 
this congress “with grandeur.” Chairman Mao delivered an as 
yet unpublished speech. The congress’ agenda consisted of three 
items: the "political report” by Vice Chairman Lin Piao on behalf 
of the Central Committee of the CCP; revision of the party’s Con- 
stitution; and election of the new CCP Central Committee. 1 

Except for official communiques, information from within the 

*This article hai been adapted from a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association held in New York in September 1969. 

1 Hsinhua , Peking, April 1, 1969. The pecking order became clear on the first day 
of the twenty-four-day congress. Lin Piao was named in Chapter I of the new Con- 
stitution as Chairman Mao's “close comrade-in-arms and successor,” and together 
with Chou En-lai, Chen Fo-ta and Kang Sheng (in that order) constituted the 
new Standing Committee of the new twenty-five-member Politburo. Hie wives of 
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congress is sparse. Foreign communist party representatives, spec- 
tators and press were largely absent or excluded. 2 There appear to 
have been only three plenary sessions, each lasting about a half-day 
and each the subject of a communique, on April 1, 14 and 24 
respectively. “Group discussions” were employed to study Mao’s 
speech, Lin’s Report, and the draft Constitution. This phase of the 
congress was completed on April 14. The remaining ten days 
presumably were given over to the election of the new Central 
Committee. 

The present Constitution, amended only slightly from the draft 
that appeared in Taipei in December 1968, and Lin’s Report were 
“unanimously adopted” by the delegates.* The Constitution 
atypically provides for Lin Piao’s succession. It elevates Mao 
Tsetung’s thought (MTT) to an equal place with Marxism and 
Leninism, thereby creating a new ideological trinity. Henceforth, 
the CCP takes “Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tsetung thought as the 
theoretical basis guiding its thinking.” Mao is constitutionally 
described as having “brought it [Marxism-Leninism] to a higher 
and completely new stage,” one “in which imperialism is heading 
for total collapse and socialism is advancing to world-wide vic- 
tory.’’ 4 

Mao and Lin are included in the latter. They are all members of the new 1 70- 
member .Central Committee. Alternate members totaled 109. Names of the Central 
Committee were announced on April 25. Fifty-two of the 170 members of the 
Eighth Party Congress appear on the new list. All twenty-nine provincial-level 
Committee Chairmen, appointed in the wake of the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution (GPCR), are Centra] Committee members or alternates. People’s 
Liberation Army representatives account for 44 per cent of the total Central Com- 
mittee membership. For further data and analysis on this point, see Richard Baum, 
“China: Year of the Mangoes," Asian Survey, January 1969, and “Who’s Who at 
the Center of Mao’s Communist Party,” in What’s Happening on the Chinese 
Mainland (a bi-weekly newsletter of facts and analysis published in Taipei), May 
18, 1969. The latter contains brief biographies of all twenty-five members of the 
new Politburo. 

’At the Eighth National CCP Congress, more than fifty fraternal Marxist- 
Leninist parties were represented. This time, not even Albania was present, though 
its party and its leader, Enver Hoxha, alone of all parties and leaders friendly to 
the CCP, were singled out for mention by Lin Piao in his Report. These facts 
underscore the extent to which the CCP under the Mao-Lin leadership has isolated 
its domestic scene from the fraternal parties in recent years, primarily, I believe, 
because of the unsettled issues created by the GPCR upheaval. 

The text of the Ninth CCP Congress communique approving the Constitution 
and Report was distributed in English by Hsinhua, April 14, 1969, and reprinted in 
the New York Times, April 15, 1969. The original draft of the new Constitution, 
translated by the American Consulate-General’s office in Hong Kong, was 
reprinted in the New York Times, January 8, 1969. 

’Excerpts are drawn from Chapter I, “General Programme,” of the 1969 
Constitution. Note that Mao Tsetung’s thought is grammatically given as “Mao 
Tsetung Thought,” conveying the impression of an “ism.” In point of fact, Mao’s 
philosophical contributions to Marxism-Leninism have been rather slight, as amply 
demonstrated by Arthur A. Cohen, The Communism of Mao Tse-tung (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, Phoenix Books, 1966). 
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The Constitution also stipulates the party’s emphasis on '‘class- 
struggle, " “seizure and consolidation of state power by armed 
force,” and “struggle against both right and ‘left’ opportunist 
lines.” The CC.P “upholds proletarian internationalism . . . and 
fights to overthrow imperialism headed by the United States, 
modern revisionism with the Soviet revisionist renegade clique as 
its center, and the reactionaries of all countries.” 6 State power is 
defined as “the dictatorship of the proletariat” in which all organs 
of power — the People’s Liberation Army, the Communist Youth 
League, other revolutionary mass organizations — “must accept the 
leadership of the Party.”® 

Lin Piao’s dull and repetitive eight-part Report — some twenty 
two legal-size, single-spaced pages in length — is largely an ex- 
pansion of the Constitution, a paean to MTT, and a history and 
justification of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. The 
brief concluding section is an exhortation on unity within the 
country and among patriotic “Overseas Chinese" in Hong Kong, 
Macao and Taiwan. 

Of special significance here is Section VII, “On China’s Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries.” Lin charges that the United States 
and the Soviet Union are at one and the same time imperialist 
rivals who, according to Leninist doctrine on imperialist war, are 
“locked in strife” and who also "collude ... in opposing China, 
opposing communism, and opposing the people, in suppressing 
the national liberation movements and in launching wars of ag- 
gression.” The Soviet leadership comes in for special con- 
demnation. It is accused of practicing “social-imperialism and 
social-fascism.” It is identified with the Czars, Hitler and Japanese 
militarism, having imposed a dictatorship on Czechoslovakia 
under the guise of the “so-called theory of ‘limited sovereignty’ ” 
and encroached militarily on Chinese boundaries in an attempt to 
provoke “border incidents” and sabotage and subvert the CCP, 

China, according to Lin, “has drawn a clear line between herself 
on the one hand and U.S. imperialism and Soviet revisionism on 

‘Chapter I, 1969 Constitution. 

'Chapter III, “Organizational Principle of the Party,” 1969 Constitution. On 
July 1, 1969, all major official newspapers editorially called for the formation of a 
“strong core of party leadership” in all levels of the dominant Revolutionary Com- 
mittees set up in the later stages of the GPCR. The editorial emphasized that the 
process of rebuilding the party structure must be undertaken “gradually” and ac- 
cording to the “concrete conditions” of the respective Revolutionary Committees. 
(See the New York Times , July 2, 1969.) Obviously, this leaves power in the hands 
of the military who in fact control these committees. 
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the other.” The CCP is determined to unite and fight together 
with all genuine Marxist-Leninist parties and organizations, and 
with the revolutionary people of all countries against the forces of 
imperialism, revisionism and reaction. Lin specifically pledges 
China to ‘‘firmly support” revolutionary struggle in Viet Nam, 
Laos, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, India, and other coun- 
tries and regions in Asia. However, his remarks were not confined 
to the lower end of the strategic spectrum, i.e., revolutionary 
warfare and insurgency. He also addressed the problem of con- 
ventional and nuclear war: 

We must ... on no account ignore the danger of U.S. imperialism and 
Soviet revisionism launching a large scale war of aggression. We must 
make full preparations, preparations against their launching a big war . . . 
at an early date, preparations against their launching a conventional 
war and ... a large-scale nuclear war. In short, we must be prepared. . . . 
Whether the war gives rise to revolution or revolution prevents the war, 
U.S. imperialism and Soviet revisionism will not last long . 7 

From this review of developments during the Ninth Party Con 
gress, a number of conclusions seem justified. The congress 
established the primacy of the Mao-Lin leadership within the 
CCP. It defended the political utility— ignoring the dislocations 
and disruptions— of the GPCR, for the latter helped the congress 
to overcome its party opposition. It sought to heal some of the 
wounds of the cadres and the party by starting to rebuild the 
latter within the framework of military dominance in the Revo- 
lutionary Committees. 8 The CCP continued to identify its chief 
enemies as the USSR revisionist clique and the imperialist ruling 
circles of the United States. Above all, the congress reaffirmed a 
hard-line policy calling for revolutionary struggles everywhere, 
particularly in noncommunist Asia. The heightened emphasis on 
domestic unity and patriotism under the auspices of the People’s 
Liberation Army, which has been strengthened and deployed to 

'The full translated text is in the author's possession. Excerpts were published in 
the New York Times, April 29, 1969. Lin’s exclusion of Cambodia, Ceylon and 
Pakistan is not accidental. Ceylon opened trade relations with Puking in the early 
1950’s; Cambodia received the first direct grant from Peking in the mid-1950’s; 
and Pakistan sided with Peking against India. Peking still maintains more or less 
“revisionist”-type connections with nonrevolutionary governments. 

"One theme from Mao’s “extremely important” but unreported speech, men- 
tioned in the first official communique (April 1), is quoted in the second official 
communique of April 14, and it, then, becomes the repeated theme of scores of 
subsequent reports and press comments It reads: “. . . we hope that the present 
Congress will be a congress of unity and a congress of victory and that, after its 
conclusion, still greater victories will be won throughout the country.” 
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various border regions, complements and is in turn reinforced by 
China’s militant foreign posture. 9 

II 

The recent International Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties was, from the Soviet point of view, long overdue. 
As early as 1962, Khrushchev had proposed such a meeting, in ma- 
jor part to reaffirm Soviet leadership in the latter’s dispute with 
the People’s Republic of China (CPR) . 10 His successors, Brezhnev 
and Kosygin, initially ignored that political gambit while at- 
tempting some form of reconciliation with Mao Tsetung. Their 
failure in this respect led to the revival of the proposal and the 
convening of a preparatory meeting held in Budapest in 1968. 
However, resistance from several communist parties, the Soviet 
military invasion of Czechoslovakia on August 20, and Moscow’s 
justification of that act in terms of its new theory of “limited 
sovereignty” once again forced a postponement. Finally, on June 
5, 1969, Moscow had its way. The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union was host at the Kremlin to seventy-four other parties from 
around the world. 11 For thirteen days this third post-Stalin con- 
ference of Moscow-led communist parties heard speeches generally 
in support of communist unity, “socialist” internationalism, and 
anti-imperialism. The controversial subjects of the deteriorating 
Sino-Soviet relationship and the communist invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the pre-conference thorns that had prevented an 
earlier gathering, found their way into the discussions. 

It is unnecessary to recount here the controversy which erupted 
over the Czechoslovakian question. In spite of its efforts to exclude 

*The final communique, New China NewB Agency (NCNA) Internationa) 
Service in English, Peking, April 24, 1969, is a useful summary of the major themes 
of the congress. It includes the list of 279 Central Committee members and 
alternates. Various elements in this summary have been noted in the American 
press. See, for example, bn the drive for unity, the New York Times, April 24 and 
May 25, 1969; on the “hard line,” ibid., April 28, 1969; on preparation for war, 
the Wall Street Journal, June 19, 1969 and the New York Times, July 6, 1969. 

“Only as communist affairs in Europe impinge upon the Asian concern of this 
article will they be treated here. 

“Of the seventy-five attending parties, two were unlisted for “security” reasons. 
They were the underground parties from Nepal and the Philippines. Five of the fif- 
teen ruling parties were not present: Albania, People’s Republic of China, North 
Korea, North Viet Nam and Yugoslavia. Cuba sent an observer. Other Asian 
parties not represented were those of Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Japan, Laos, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand, South Viet Nam and New Zealand. 
Attending Asian parties included those of Australia, India, Mongolia, East Pakistan 
and Ceylon. For a comprehensive list of the conference roster, consult the “Com- 
munique on the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties,” 
reprinted in Supplement to New Times (Moscow), June 30, 1969, p. 24. 
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a discussion of the issue, Moscow found itself openly and sharply 
criticized by several delegations for its role in the August in- 
vasion. 12 These attacks were met by defenders of the Warsaw Pact, 
and more specifically by the reaffirmation in the Final Document 
of the Brezhnev thesis on “limited sovereignty,” 1 * i.e., the right to 
intervene militarily across boundaries on behalf of “socialism.” 

While the most controversial issue, Soviet-Chinese relations, was 
carefully omitted from direct mention in the Final Document, it 
was not omitted from the speeches and discussions. On June 7, 
Brezhnev, in his second and most important formal speech to the 
delegates, delivered a wide-ranging attack on the CCP and Mao 
Tsetung. 

“Frankly," he said, “we had no intention at all of touching on 
this question at the Meeting.” 14 However, “the nature of the 
decisions taken by the Ninth Congress of the CCP have forced us 
to deal with it.” This he did at length. He charged that Mao 
Tsetung and his supporters had attacked “the principles of scien- 
tific Communism”; started “a political offensive against the Com- 
munist movement"; engaged in “hostile acts” and “armed con- 
flict” against “the socialist countries”; and, sin of sins, proclaimed 

’’See the New York Times, June 9 and 15, 1969. 

“This widely current phrase is not that of official Soviet spokesmen, who prefer 
to term the Brezhnev thesis “principles of proletarian [or socialist] in- 
ternationalism.” The Final Document, “Tasks at the Present Stage of the Struggle 
Against Imperialism and United Action of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
and All Anti-Imperialist Forces,” was adopted by the conference on June 17, 1969. 
(Reprinted in Supplement to New Times [Moscow], June 30, 1969, pp. 25-39.) It 
carefully omitted direct reference to the Chinese and Czechoslovakian issues. See 
also Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko’s speech of July 10, 1969 to the Supreme 
Soviet, “Questions . of the International Situation and Foreign Policy of the Soviet 
Union.” (Reprinted in Supplement to Moscow News, July 1969.) The Brezhnev 
thesis was expanded into an official statement, “Sovereignties and International 
Duties of Socialist Countries," published in Pravdo, September 27, 1968; text in 
the New York Times, September 27, 1968. 

In the above-mentioned speech, Gromyko reiterated in short form the Soviet’s 
intention “to defend to the end the chosen road [“socialist” as perceived by 
Moscow] against any encroachment — concealed or overt — to divert people from 
this road and to take away the socialist gains from the people.” At the conference 
Rumania’s President Nicolae Ceausescu rebutted the Brezhnev doctrine by pointing 
out that the principles of proletarian internationalism, justifying Soviet “fraternal 
aid” [read military intervention] to Czechoslovakia do not invalidate “principles of 
equal validity” that recognize “independence and national sovereignty, equal rights 
and noninterference in the internal affairs” of fraternal states. (New York Times, 
June 10, 1969.) See also U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Sub- 
committee on National Security and International Operations, Czechoslovakia and 
the Brezhnev Doctrine, 91st Congress, 1st Session (Washington: GPO, 1969). 

’“‘For Greater Unity of Communists, For a Fresh Upsurge of the Anti- 
Imperialist Struggle,” reprinted in Supplement to News From Ukraine (Kiev), 
June 1969. All quotations in these several paragraphs are taken from Part II of the 
speech, titled “Some Problems of the Communist Movement and Unity of Action 
in the Struggle Against Imperialism.” 
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MTT as “the Marxism-Leninism of the modern epoch,” en- 
deavoring to hoist its banner “over the globe.” 

Brezhnev, mindful perhaps that he should seek to avoid any ap- 
pearance of interfering in the “internal” affairs of other fraternal 
parties and states, carefully indicated that he would not undertake 
an analysis of “the events in China over the last several years," but 
would at this conference “dwell primarily on the international 
aspects of the Chinese leadership's policy.” Thereupon he warmed 
up to his task. The CCP was guilty of all the crimes that the N inth 
Party Congress had leveled against the CPSU. It was “revisionist,” 
"chauvinist” and “adventurist”; it organized “subversive splinter 
groups ... in nearly 30 countries”; it is preparing and “calling . . . 
for war”; it has departed from proletarian internationalism and 
shed its socialist class content; it “directly or indirectly" helps im- 
perialism “by everything it does.” In summary, he said: 

. . . the attack on the Soviet Union all down the line, the specious prop- 
aganda, mud-slinging at the Soviet people, at our socialist state, our 
Communist party, fanning hatred against the USSR among the people at 
China and, last but not least, resort to arms; intimidation and blackmail 
in relation to other socialist states and the developing countries; flirting 
with the big capitalist powers, including the Federal Republic of 
Germany — those are the guidelines of China’s present foreign policy! 

Each accused the other of the same crimes — and with the same 
epithets. 

At the close of the conference, the assembled delegations acted 
on and issued the above-cited Final Document. Not all parties 
present signed it. 15 Nevertheless, the Soviets had scored a signifi- 
cant victory. They had held their long-wanted conference with a 
majority of the world communist parties and groups. They had 
hurdled the Czechoslovakian question. They were able to present 
their case against the CCP. Above all, they were able to gain 
virtually unanimous support for their present, major strategic 
line: For Communist Unity, For Struggle Against Imperialism. 
To quote from the Final Document: 

The existing situation demands united action of Communists and all 
other anti-imperialist forces so that maximum use may be made of the 
mounting possibilities for a broader offensive against imperialism, against 
the forces of reaction and war. 

“See note 11. For various reasons, five parties (Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom) did not sign; four (Australia, Italy, 
Reunion and San Marino) signed only the section on tasks of the anti-imperialist 
struggle; and six (Austria, Morocco, Rumania, Spain, Sudan and Switzerland) 
signed with reservations. 
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With respect to Asia and other underdeveloped areas, the docu- 
ment presented a classic Leninist analysis of the revolutionary 

situation: 

Social differentiation is developing in the newly independent countries. 
There is a sharpening conflict between the working class, the peasantry, 
and other democratic forces, including patriotic-minded sections of the 
petty bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and, on the other, imperialism and 
the forces^f domestic reaction, the elements of the national bourgeoisie 
which are increasingly accepting a deal with imperialism. 

It is necessary to exploit this contradiction, thereby enhancing 
the anti-imperialist struggle, by strengthening the alliance 
between the socialist system, the forces of the working-class move- 
ment and national liberation.” In blunter terms. 

The present situation demands greater militant solidarity of the peoples 
rf JS countries, of all fontingent, of *e • '£ 

class movement and national liberation m the struggle against un 

perialism, . 1 ,, 

As an earnest of this declaration, the conference unanimously 
adopted a special message of support for the struggle for libera- 

^ T^^pkmenT tlie line laid down in the Final Document, 
Moscow secured agreement to appoint a thirteen-party com- 
mission to prepare for a world anti-impenalist congress. Thus, by 
word and by deed, Moscow, to quote Brezhnev, had provided the 
fraternal plrties of Asia, Africa, and Latin America a platform 
from which they can further step up the national liberation mov 
ment in a world-wide revolutionary process. 17 

A comparison of the above-quoted sections of the Moscow state- 
ment with the documents of the Ninth CCP Congress reveals an 
Obvious convergence, both as to the estimate of the revolutionary 
situation and what should be done about it. As a matter of fact, 
Moscow has duplicated Peking's list of imperialist e " en J 
around the globe, including social democratic party leadership 
and (in some countries) social democrats (i.e., socialist parties) 

Wh i°t would^rbe excessive to remark that once again Georgi 
Dimity the Bulgarian, and Wang Min, the Chinese, who made 
their mark at the 1935 Seventh Comintern Congress, were, m the 

"Pravda editorial, June 16, effortt^by ^TwciSbrSuntries in support of 
“coordinated measures and joint enorts oy 

‘b-ExcemXm^&nev article, “Communist Movement is in the Period of a 
Further Uplift,” Problems of Peace and Socialism, August 1969. 
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Buddhist manner, reborn at the two communist meetings. Beyond 
the serious factional rivalry for hegemony in the movement, the 
external policy differences between Moscow and Peking with 
respect to the “other,” noncommunist camp, were and are tactical. 
How to do it, not what is to be done, is the issue. Both sides clearly 
understand "it” to be the international advance of communism. 




What relation do these two meetings have to the Asian scene? 
re t eir speeches, resolutions and final documents mere words? 
Or do they constitute, in whole or part, a restatement of com- 
munist ideology and an operational code - a “line” of strategy 
and tactics - for the application and acquisition of power at anv 
given place and time? Though the answers to these questions are 
to a certain extent predictions about the future, they are not 
wholly speculative. For they rest on previous and exploitable ex- 
perience that circumstantially and inferentially supports probable 
conclusions. Nor does one need to enter the futile debate as to the 
primacy or potency of communist ideology, power and interests. 

or again, analysis of any given situation in Asia or elsewhere 
should reveal the relationship of all three. 

If some argue that ideology is dead or, in Daniel Bell’s phrase 
has come to a dead end,” it is nonetheless true that the com- 
munisrs w h ° participated in and supported the general outcomes 
of the Moscow and Peking meetings deliberated and acted os if 
communist ideo ogy was alive and vitally important to them 
Their ideological expression reaffirmed the now classic element* 
of Marxism-Leninism. The dialectical and historical process still 
lvides the world into two classes and two camps. The eleventh 

have* o°nIv ° n Feuerbach - to “Philosophers 

have only interpreted the world in various ways; the point 

however is to change it,” is still doctrine. Revolutionary change is 

brought about by revolutionary practice (the operational code) 

he mstrumentahty is the proletarian class led by what Lenin 

called the vanguard of the revolutionary forces ... an organic 

T 0 h n evtm V0lU H i0 f ' Wh ,° SC members Constitute * profession.” 
from Meeting strategy and tactics arising 

om their diagnosis of objective conditions; they will utilize the 
conflicts and contradictions between and among the antagonist 
c ass and imperialist countries to advance the goal of revolutionary 
change, the classless communist society of the fliture Y 
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If some argue that it is power and interest, not ideology, that 
motivate communist states and organizations, as power and in- 
terest also motivate noncommunist states and organizations, then 
it may be said that the calculus of communist power and interest is 
almost always rationalized in ideological and teleological terms. In 
both instances, theory and practice are to lead to the identical con- 


sequences. , 

One of the cutting edges of the communist movement wherever 

it is, and at every stage of development, is the Leninist kto kogo, 
who/whom question: Who controls whom? Who will destroy 
whom? Who will dissolve whom? Who will defeat whom? For 
Lenin, and all those, including Mao, who follow the Leninist 
path, “there is not, not can there be, any third path, nor can there 
be any sentimentality.” 18 Variations in strategy and tactics are 
always permissible and even necessary in the light of objective 
conditions,” as understood by communists. But there can be no 
ultimate compromise on who/whom when the communists 
represent one of the two parts of that proposition. No communist 
party or faction anywhere has disavowed Lenin, whose writing an 
teaching, on the impending 100th anniversary of his birth, still 
form the basic, rich curriculum of all communists. They, as did 
Lenin, understand the consequences of their thought and action. 
If they do not succeed in dominating, controlling, defeating and 
destroying whoever is their adversary, then in Lenin’s phrase they 
can expect to be “smashed and strangled. _ 

Whatever view of the foregoing is adopted, it is pertinent to 
look at the Asian data at least since the end of World War II. h 
communists have acquired Manchuria, North Korea, mainland 
China, North Viet Nam, Tibet, and slices of India, Laos and 
South Viet Nam. They are legally members of the Royal Laotian 
government, and at this writing govern in two stafes of J n ^ a , 
They have violated the territorial integrity of Cambodia and 
blackmailed the sovereign powers of Macao and Hong Kong. 
They have launched episodic or continuous armed attacks fi.e., 
revolutions called “national liberation movements”) against the 
governments of Burma, India, Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Thailand and South Viet Nam. No state m the area, 

ifliSSr. s to v" 

no way impairs my estimate of his book. 
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including those that in one way or another secured freedom from 
previous Western imperialist power, has been free from commu- 
nist harassment, subversion and insurrection. However others may 

tr P ! ain communist successes and failures in the post- 
world War II Asian world, communist analysis and explanation 
are always and everywhere put forward in terms of the right or 
wrong diagnosis of "objective conditions,” and, therefore, the 
right or wrong application of Marxist-Leninist ideology, strategy 
and tactics. Who/whom is always filled in both before and after 


One may characterize their record in a spectrum that ranges 
rom the communists have been cautious” or "they have not been 
very successful for all their effort” to "their gains have been most 
sigmficam. It depends on how one counts and who is counting. 

e difficulty of the arithmetic is compounded by the fact that 
students of Asian affairs tend to "identify” with the countries or 
regions of study. Thus, China, Japan and India loom large while 
the Inner and Southeast Asian countries seem small. My assess- 
ment, perhaps m part because I am associated with Southeast 
Asian studies, ranges toward the latter end of the spectrum. 

For more than two decades - during and after the successful 
struggle for independence - communist parties, whether regarded 
y others as “monolithic” or “polycentric” in orientation, have 
kept Asian countries in turmoil. At virtually every stage of their 
political conduct, these parties followed, accepted or adopted 
whatever strategy had been approved by the main communist 
center to which they were loyal and attached, i.e., Moscow and/or 
Peking. The thrust of the communist movement was conditioned 
by the two alternating or sometimes simultaneously employed 
classic communist strategies: the “hard,” revolutionary, in 
surrectionary line loosely referred to as the “united front from 
below ; and the "soft,” noninsurrectionary struggle loosely re- 
ferred to as the united front from above.” 

th t r ° le ° f the main Communist Party in 
Burma (&CP) furnishes an archetypal model of communist 
behavior. Toward the end of World War II, the BCP in con- 
sonance with Soviet communist policy entered into a “united 
front from above” alliance with nationalists and socialists. When it 

a r?;°x/ Ch,e T e . POWer in that alliance ’ it enthusiastically 
w Moscows insu rrectionary line proclaimed at the original 
1947 Warsaw meeting of the Cominform. Moscow propaganda - 
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if not more than that - vigorously supported the BCP and casti- 
gated the “social fascist” leadership of independent Burma be- 
tween 1947 and 1954. In this effort, Moscow was ably seconded by 
the CCP after Mao Tsetung and Liu Shao-chi came to power in 

mainland China. . . , 

The post-Stalin change in the international communist line e 
to the active promulgation of the “soft” line heralded in Asia > 
Chou En-lai’s “Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence (with 
Prime Ministers Nehru and U Nu) , the 1955 Bandung Con- 
ference, and the visits of Bulganin and Khrushchev to South and 
Southeast Asia. Certainly the so-called USSR-Burma aid pro- 
gram represents the highwater mark of this period. During the 
following years, it became clear that while Moscow and Peking 
seemed to be pursuing a govemment-to-government soft line 
replicative of the Seventh Comintern Congress period - they were 
covertly encouraging and supporting the BCP’s x “ su " e ^ 
fort. Peking, rather than Moscow, especially in the 1960 s, proved 
to be more valuable in this regard to the BCP, so the latter became 
pro-Peking. In the interim, Peking once again overtly approved 
the hard, insurrectionary line and openly supported, trained and 
supplied its BCP satellite. 19 Illustrative of the strategic outlook o 
proTeking communist elements throughout South and Southeast 
Asia is the following excerpt from a recent BCP statement: 

To win the war [i.e., against the Ne Win 

r,r,wpr it is necessary to use military force as the central means, it is 
necessary to establishVe union of all nationalities with the jPe***^ ' as 
the basil and broaden the united front; and the work of party building 

the key. 90 . . 

Though the occasions, intensity and tactics of the communist 
assaults on the governments of Asia vary from the Burmese ex- 

in Southeast Asia in William Hend r , > gg3 , chapter 6. For an ex- 

firms® iss ."feKS JrwS w » w. di P i r 

Siw Simon Wolto (Phil.d.lpbi.: Lippincon, 
' ^*’BCP Central Committee statement quoted in Burma Communist g gg b r 
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ample, these attacks have been pressed relentlessly throughout the 
postwar period of independence, guided by the strategy and tactics 
of the communist center to which the various communist parties 
remain attached. 

This is not the place for a detailed analysis of the period. 
However, the following data on such communist assaults - 
political and military — are representative of the area. 21 

Cambodia. Prince Sihanouk’s concern for the territorial in- 
tegrity of his country has been motivated in the past by the fact 
that Cambodia is flanked by her two historical opponents, South 
Viet Nam and Thailand. However, this concern has more recently 
yielded first place to his “growing recognition that insurgency 
within Cambodia, rather than being a sporadic and geographically 
spotty problem, [is] beginning to represent a continuing malaise 
of widening geographical proportions.” 22 He has identified three 
elements as composing and leading this insurgency: the Thai 
Patriotic Front, the Pathet Lao, and the Viet Minh (i.e.. North 
Vietnamese communists) . To paraphrase from Sihanouk’s press 
conference of May 23, 1968, the Thai and Laotian insurgents are 
sponsored by and depend on, respectively, Peking and Hanoi. The 
atter, according to Sihanouk, is “now contemplating pushing the 
Pathet Lao ahead to devour Cambodia.” 23 ° 

Beset by these difficulties, Cambodia now appears to be facing a 
new diplomatic thrust on the part of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets have sent as their new ambassador to Phnom Penh, Sergei 

"The interested reader may pursue this subject in a number of sources In 
cLtion t° the titles by Trager and Henderson, mentioned in note 19 see T H Brim" 
mel, c™ in S„,h En„ A,i. (London: Orfe,d p/J “i&S: 

e discussion which follows is based on data from “A Survey of Asia in 196R ’’ 

beginnSTn 'l 96 n 3 U ^ (In J anuar ^ and February of each yt^, 
thf states® of e h Su ! V J y h ? s . presented a series of country studies for 

•m , ^ Southeast and East Asia by leading specialists in the field.) 

Ja^™^69 K p, 58 ’ “ Camb0dia: Shadow O-r Angkor,” Atiun Wsy, 

"Excerpt of the press conference reprinted in ibid d 64 Thr^.,^1, .t. 

insurgent, and North Vietnamese troops. See die Af/ti y™* fen 

“ d ‘V a ioTo eaty Trends and HigM^hts, May ?’ 969 

■ iu'SSi&tf*’- “ d Oc,ob " 1969 okiK 
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M. Kudryavtsev, one of the most senior of all Soviet diplomats 
with service in Berlin, London, Bonn, Paris, and the United Na- 
tions. During his tour in Ottawa, Kudryavtsev was cited by a 
Canadian Royal Commission as “the probable head of an es- 
pionage ring exposed years ago by Igor Gouzenko.” 24 In view o 
his impressive background, Bernard K. Gordon raises the ques- 
tion: 

Why so senior a Soviet diplomat in Cambodia, with its six million persons 
Sew ob ective resources of interest to the Soviet Union? Although no 
firm answer is possible, it is difficult to ignore the possibility that the 
Soviet Union may have chosen Phnom Penh as the base for its expected 
effort to become involved again in Southeast Asia. 

Laos. In 1963 I wrote that the signing of the Geneva Declara- 
tion of 1962 did not end the struggle for Laos. It represented at 
best a pause as Laos and the rest of mainland Southeast Asia en- 
tered a new - and perhaps decisive - phase. I pointed out then 
that serious fighting had already erupted between the Pa ** 
and neutralist Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma s forces, that the 
former already were violating the cease-fire agreements; and that 
Souvanna Phouma had appealed to Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union (the Geneva co-chairmen) for help to preserve his govern- 
ment and restore peace. 2 « . - 

Since that time the situation has continued to deteriorate. In 
1963 Prince Souphanouvong, titular leader of the Pathet Lao, 
resumed the military struggle to “liberate” Laos. There can be no 
doubt that responsibility for the resumption of hostilities lies in 
Hanoi. As Paul F. Langer recently noted: ‘ Ever since World War 
II the North Vietnamese Communists have sponsored and 
nurtured Laotian insurgency, furnishing guidance, training, 

material and weapons, and military manpower. - 

As a result of the continuing warfare, Laos has become a de fac- 
"Gordon, op. cit., p. 68. 

-Frank N. Trager, “Laos and the Defense of 

V2ZGS2* and hefp to restore 

69. For a case study of the North Vietnamei l „. Military Adviser «n 



1968). See also The White Book on the Violations ^ich places total North 

by the Government of North Vietnam ' ’i mate lv 40,000 P and Pathet Lao 

Vietnamese military strength m Laos PP “The Military Situation in 

strength at 30,000 men For recent developments, see ihe Military 
Laos?’ Trends and Highlights, December 1, 1969, pp. lt» is. 
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to partitioned country. The Pathet Lao, its political “front,” the 
Neo Lao Hak Sat Party, and its control group, the Phak Pasason 
Lao (People’s Party of Laos 28 ) dominate “the largely moun- 
tainous region along the Vietnamese border and the Royal Lao- 
tian Government (RLG) holds the more developed and more 
populous Mekong plain.” 29 But it is questionable whether this 
rough demarcation will hold until a new cease-fire can be ar- 
ranged. Militarily, the position of the RLG worsened considerably 
m 1969, especially during the rainy season that normally provides 
an opportunity to recoup losses. 89 The four-sided negotiations in 
Pans on the Viet Nam conflict, based on the Johnson-Nixon 
decisions for a declining U.S. military role in mainland Southeast 
Asia, have afforded the insurgents and North Vietnamese com- 
munists greater opportunities to pursue their objectives in Laos 
Thailand. “The uncertainty among Thai leaders,” writes Frank 
U Darling, “assumed heightened proportions [in 19681 as ex- 
ternal and internal Communist threats continued to confront the 
ingdom. 81 Darling notes that the Peking-supported Thai United 
atriotic Front was active in the northeast provinces where Thai 
guerrillas, trained by the Chinese communists at a base near 
Hanoi have been captured by the Royal Thai Army. Ad- 
ditionally, communist insurgent activity in the tribal areas of the 
north and along the Thai-Malayan border 82 has occupied the 
Royal Thai Government (RTG) . 

There can be no doubt of Peking’s heightened interest in and 

f °J r h f‘i'- C „ alls the Commun ist Party of Thailand 
(CPI) and the Thai People’s Liberation Armed Forces.” Mao’s 
works have been translated into Thai and distributed to "party 
members and revolutionaries.” Peking claims that since “the first 

h “ b “” M 

Langer, “Laos: Preparing for a Vietnam Settlement,” op. cit., p. 70 

Trends and Highlights, April 1, 1969, pp. 26-30, Tune l’ 1969 10 is 

September 1, 1969, pp. 32-34. October I 1969 ™ n u. ’ j l > 

Times , July 28 and August 25 1969 The Phlne,*.’ "• ^ ’ ar ?*[ die t'iew York 

nf mmn nuguw o, ist>y. Ihe Chinese communists, with a "road fnrrV 

apssssf- 

al *si« C * Henry Kamm, ibid., October 26-28, 1969. ’ a so *^ ree 

H^ThaUand: De-escalation and Uncertain^,” Asian Survey, February 1969, p. 

as 
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rifle shot of the people’s armed struggle was fired in 1965 in the 
Pu Pan Mountain [of] northeast Thailand . . . armed struggle 
[has] spread to 33 of the 71 provinces of the country. 
Characteristic inflation in Peking’s propaganda need not detain 
us. Nor at this time is there reason to doubt Thailand s determina- 
tion and ability to meet the threat. What is clear is that Thailand 
is a primary target for Peking and the Pathet Lao-Hanoi com- 
plex. 

Korea and Viet Nam. The communist role in the divided states 
of Korea and Viet Nam is well known. In each case the com- 
munists acquired their portion of the once unified colonial state 
under World War II conditions. In that sense, one may say there is 
an aspect of legitimacy to their presence in North Korea and 
North Viet Nam since that presence emerged as a result of an ac- 
tual or tacit agreement among the victorious allies following the 
defeat of the imperialist Japanese and Vichy French. But it 
became the communist aim to take over by any means, including 
war, that portion of these countries to which they did not have the 
same legitimate access. This aim continues to be the prime cause 
of their campaign against the noncommunist states of South Korea 
and South Viet Nam. 84 

Malaysia and Singapore. The communists have not been able to 
make much headway in Singapore. Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew’s People’s Action Party captured all fifty-eight seats in the 
1968 elections for Parliament. The Prime Minister has been 
quoted as saying that if the communists had chosen to participate 
in the election (which they officially boycotted) , he would not 
have been surprised if they had collected “over 15 per cent of the 
votes, which would have ensured them some six to seven seats in 

the House.” 88 . , , , , lftvl0 

Malaysia’s difficulties since the declaration that ended the 1948- 
1960 "Emergency” caused by the communist insurrection are 
primarily “racial”; they inhere in the erupting strife between the 
roughly 50 per cent of the population that is Malay and 40 per 


"NCNA International Service in English, Peking April 26, 1969. See_aho^A 
survey of [Peking’s] propaganda for the penod 1 November 1968 to 1 February 
1969,” Trends and Highlights, March 1, 1969, pp. 4-7. 

“1 have treated the Vietnamese issue at length in Why Viet Nam ? (Newark. 
Praeger ,1966). For an analysis of Peking’s role in the war, see Robert F. 
Bordonaro, “Communist China and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
Reconstruction of their Relations in the Post-Geneva Period, 1954-66 (un- 
published Masters thesis, Department of Politics, New York University, 1968). 

« Jerome R. Bass, “Malaysia and Singapore,” Asian Survey, February 1969, p. 


125. 
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cent composed of Chinese who were bom in Malaya. 88 
Nevertheless, communist guerrilla activity continues on Malaysia’s 
borders with Thailand and Indonesian Borneo. In June 1968 
remnants of the forces of Chin Peng, head of the Malayan Com- 
munist Party, were strong enough to organize a successful ambush 
against Malaysian security troops in the Kroh-Betong border area. 
The action was characterized by a Government White Paper as a 

dramatic gesture to signal the beginning of resurgent Com- 
munist militancy. 37 Since then, there have been occasional re- 
ports of communist terrorist action on both sides of the Thai- 
Malayan border and of close Thai-Malayan counterinsurgency 
cooperation in the area. Finally, the communist-infiltrated, if not 
dominated, Sarawak United People’s Party remains active in the 
federal state of Sarawak. 

While the insurgent activity is mainly Chinese and Peking- 
oriented in character, Malaysia has recently opened up a new 
chapter in her relations with the Soviet bloc. In 1968 the USSR 
was Malaysia's largest rubber customer; Rumania purchased $18 
million worth of Malaysian goods while selling Kuala Lumpur 
commodities worth only $30,000. Both Rumania and Bulgaria 
have offered Malaysia long-term credits and deferred-payment 
plans for purchases or against deliveries in rubber, tin and other 
Malaysian products. Although Peking has complained against the 
“Soviet revisionist clique” attempting to make itself “an intimate 
pal of the Rahman puppet clique . . . the notorious neocolonialist 
product,” it has nonetheless become the fourth largest buyer of 
Malayan rubber (after the USSR, the United States and Great 
Britain) . S8 

The new Soviet trade initiative in Southeast Asia’s most 
economically progressive country, enhanced by the fairly success- 
ful Trade Fair of September 23-October 12, 1969 (the first such 
event in ten years) , is an investment” with obvious political 


Vi. N ’ Federation 0 f Malaysia: An Intermediate 

Failure?, in Thomas M Franck, editor, Why Federations Fail, An Inquiry into 
the HeqmsUes for Successful Federalism (New York: New York University Press, 
iyoo), pp. 125-166. 

"Bass, op. cit p. 128; Trends and Highlights, September 1, 1969, pp. 30-31. 

Nnrrt.lL „ “*/• also n be ma ^ e of *, he insurgency in the states of former British 
North Borneo (l.e., Brunei, Sarawak and Sabah). A pro- Peking group known as 
the North Kalimantan People’s Armed Forces has been active there since 1962. 
-ast year Peking claimed the guerrillas had “developed revolutionary base areas” 
Tnrfo W , -1 Ca ; r>m ,5 °? a mo 1 ”] 6 guerrilla war in the hilly regions bordering upon 
December 28! 1968* J “ nR “ ° f Sarawak ” NCNA International Service in English, 

" Trends and Highlights, May 1, 1969, pp. 11-13. 
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implications. Approximately 200 guests from Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand were 
brought to the fair. These efforts are apparently related to Mos- 
cow’s effort to establish a presence in the area by drawing a num- 
ber of the countries of South and Southeast Asia into a so-called 
system of collective security. 

The Philippines. Lawlessness and political violence have in- 
creased in the Philippines. In part this is attributable to what Jean 
Grossholtz calls “the Huk resurgence in Central Luzon.” 
llukbalahap (i.e., communist) “killer squads” are now operating 
in this area, which was known in the days of the insurgency as 
“Huklandia.” In response, the government reportedly organized 
its own killer squads to assassinate Huk leaders and supporters, 
but lack of success prompted President Marcos to “switch tactics. 
He freed the well-known Luis Taruc, former Huk leader who had 
allegedly renounced communism while in jail (since 1954) and 
become a Roman Catholic, hoping thereby to use Taruc s in- 
fluence over other Huks; stepped up his rural reform program 
especially in Pompanga and Tarlac provinces, long regarded as 
Huk strongholds; and ordered a demilitarized peace and order 
drive in Central Luzon. 89 

The new program did not work. By the end of 1968, the volume 
of Huk terrorist attacks, liquidations, and even assaults on the 
Philippines’ armed forces significantly increased. The Huks had 
used the demilitarized period to regroup, recruit and prepare for 
more guerrilla activity. They were said to be assisted by a Com- 
munist Chinese army general who gained illegal entry in 1967. In 
early 1969, President Marcos restored military and police action 
against the Huks everywhere, except in the two above-mentioned 
provinces where he apparently still hoped to demonstrate the ef- 
fectiveness of his reform and amnesty program. 40 

During the year there were additional reports of an upsurge 
in communist activities. The Huk “shadow government in- 
creased its influence in the towns and villages of Central Luzon, 
especially Angeles City, reputed center of the movement. Citizens 
who refused to pay Huk “taxes” were systematically liquidated. 
From November 1968 to April 1969, 106 died violently in Tarlac 


"Jean Grossholtz, “The Philippines: New Adventures with Old Problems, Asian 
Survey, January 1969, pp. 50, 54-55. One recent report indicated that Taruc ha* 
been "trying to reorganize the old Socialist Party and has brcn pressing for the 
legalization of the Communist Party.” Far Eastern Economic Review, May 25-31, 
1969, p.484. . . , , 

*°j Far Eastern Economic Review, March 1, 1969. 
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and Pompanga provinces alone. The deterioration in security in 
these provinces brought on a renewed government drive against 
the Huks. But by mid year they had begun to extend their activi- 
ties to the sugar-rich province of Occidental Negros to the south, 
and there were reports of Huk recruitment drives in Mindanao 
and the Visayan islands. The increase in scope and intensity of 
Huk activities as well as the capture of “subversive documents” in 
raids in Tarlac and Capas led government leaders to speculate 
that the Huks might be carrying out a long-term plan for a full- 
scale rebellion. 41 

Indonesia. Indonesia, too, has had a “significant resurgence of 
Communist activity.” 42 The summer of 1968 witnessed the most 
decisive encounter between the government and the PKI 
(Indonesian Communist Party) since the latter’s attempted coup 
in September 1965 and the aftermath of that struggle. The PKI 
had regrouped in an area giving it the best advantages Java has to 
offer in the form of difficult terrain — the South Blitar region. 
With Peking’s encouragement - frequent radio and news broad- 
casts calling for revolutionary armed struggle — it was apparently 
planning the first phase of a guerrilla war against Suharto’s 
government. The latter had warned Peking twice, in April and 
again in August 1968, to stop meddling in the internal affairs of 
other nations. During this period, the Indonesian Army located 
the “strong redoubt” of the PKI and smashed it. More than “800 
Communist members or suspects were captured, including eight of 
those believed to be the top 10 leaders of the PKI underground." 
Among them was Oloan Auto pea, reputed to be the successor to 
Aidit. Interrogation and captured documents “led to the arrest of 
secret PKI agents elsewhere, including more than 20 field-grade 
officers of West Java’s Siliwangi Command.’’ 48 

One interesting aspect of the Indonesian situation has been the 
positions taken by Moscow and Peking. 44 The latter has con- 
sistently condemned the Suharto regime from October 1965 
onward. Since 1967 it has openly supported the PKI’s " ‘vic- 
torious’ application of Mao’s strategy of struggle in the coun- 
tryside. After the PKI defeat at Blitar, it castigated Moscow as 


21-27 & ,‘1'96^ a p tu’ 1969 ’ P ' 324, AugUSt 17 ' 23 > 1969 ’ P p - 452-453, September 

1969°p n U2 AIliSOn ’ “ Indonesia: Year of toe Pragma tilts,” Asian Survey, February 

a Ibt d , pp 132-133. See also Jay B. Sorenson, “Moscow’s Djakarta Dilemma,” 
tar Eastern Economic Review, June 8-14, 1969, pp. 613-617. 

“This paragraph is based on Sorenson, op. cit., p. 615. 
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“the greatest danger to . . . the. Indonesian Communist Party, and 
charged Moscow with collaborating with the United States in 
making available to Suharto’s government military supplies which 
the latter presumably used in its attacks on the PKI. Pravda in a 
September 1968 statement “assigned Peking direct responsibility 
for July and August, for the ‘thousands’ killed in East Java.” Mao 
and his clique were guilty, according to the Soviets, of “ad- 
venturism,” of turning Indonesia into a firing ground. 

In the meantime, Moscow has had to reassess its Indonesian 
policy in light of the Suharto government s strong anti-communist 
attitude and the renewed militancy of the PKI. It has been forced 
to accept rescheduling of Indonesia’s huge debt to the USSR in- 
curred during Sukarno’s regime, but has been able to halt 
shipments of spare parts for the MiG’s, Ilyushins, and other 
military equipment previously allocated to Djakarta. And it has 
allowed civilian projects, such as the Asahan hydroelectric com- 
plex in North Sumatra, to stand unfinished. It is significant to 
note that Indonesia was omitted from the list of friendly coun- 
tries designated by Foreign Minister Gromyko as possible mem- 
bers of an Asian collective security system. These developments, 
despite the recent renewal of low-level trade in nonstrategic goods, 
probably represent a pause until Moscow can reassess its position 
and decide how to continue in that sprawling, inviting island 


empire. . 

India. "With respect to the execution of communist policy, the 
case of India resembles that of Burma. Between 1947 and 1959, 
Moscow and Peking (after 1949) treated existing governments in 
India to the same set of “hard” and “soft” strategies in the same se- 
quence, though not with the same effects. Their divergence on 
policy emerged after the Chinese invasion of India in 1962. 
Moscow, already at odds with Peking, refused to alter its ‘ soft 
line, while Peking reverted to the “hard” line both had pursued 
before 1954. (Peking’s line on Burma changed only in 1967.) 

There are now three communist parties in India. The one 
under Chairman S. A. Dange, the original CPI, is loyal to Moscow. 
The second, under E. M. S. Namboodiripad, former Chief Min- 
ister of Kerala, 45 and Jyoti Basu, Deputy Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, began as the CPI (Marxist) , critical of Moscow and 
friendly to Peking. When its section in West Bengal, represented 


-In October 1969 Namboodiripad’s United Front government, headed by the 
CPI (Marxist) collapsed due to interparty rivalry. It was replaced by a coah- 
don under^the Chief^Ministership of a Right Communist, Chelat Achuta Menon. 
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in that state’s coalition government, supported the suppression of 
a peasants’ protest at Naxalbari and thereby was condemned by 
Peking as “revisionist,” the third communist party emerged. 
Known as the Marxist-Leninist CPI and led by Charu Mazumdar, 
the latter, formed in May 1969, is staunchly loyal to Mao and 
MTT and is pledged to fight against all “revisionists.” 

There is no doubt that the “2000 years” of Indian-Chinese 
friendship, “Hindi, Chini, Bai, Bai” — the slogan of Nehru, 
Krishna Menon, Arthur Lall and others in the 1950’s — was frac- 
tured in 1962 and remains so to the present. But the Moscow- 
Delhi relationship is more subtle. Moscow is friendly to the Con- 
gress Party government (especially to the Congress forces con- 
trolled by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi) , as it has been since 
the post-Stalin era. But it also finds a way to support the CPI. As 
the Congress Party displays its increasing fissures and incapacity 
to govern, Soviet criticism becomes more intense. India recently 
felt called upon to lodge a protest against Radio Peace and 
Progress and gently remonstrated with the Soviet government 
for having proceeded to build in India a multi-million-dollar cul- 
tural center, despite India’s regulations prohibiting such projects. 
Meanwhile, Moscow has taken steps to realign the CPI and the 
CPI Marxists, now scorned by Peking. It supports “parliamentary 
fights and participation in coalition state governments where 
necessary. It urges support for the CPI’s demands, designed to 
push the present Gandhi-led Congress government over the brink 
to economic disorder. Peking, on the other hand, supports the 
Nagas, the Naxalbari “revolt” of the peasants, and other revolu- 
tionary confrontations. 

It is in this sense that the Soviet “soft” line, as always, is the 
more dangerous. It operates on two levels: correct or “friendly” 
govemment-to-govemmeni relations where it can use its power of 
aid and trade as a political weapon; and propaganda and other 
means of support for its indigenous communist followers who, by 
one means or another, expect to “take over.” On the other hand, 
Peking’s unsubtle, blunt name-calling and hostility are so clearly 
recognizable that the decision to be “for” or “against” its policy 
can be made by any literate political mind. 

IV 

Intense factional rivalry between the Maoists within and 
outside mainland China and the leadership of the CPSU has af- 
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fected the Asian communist parties. On the whole, the ruling com- 
munist parties have either remained loyal to Moscow (Outer 
Mongolia) or have tried to steer a balanced course between the 
CPSU and the Maoists (North Viet Nam and North Korea). 
Where “splits” have occurred within a national party, e.g., India, 
Moscow has retained the support of at least one section. However, 
the majority on the Asian roster* of communist parties or factions 
are generally pro-Peking. Whether the new Analects, MTT, will 
retain its political control over mainland China and its influence 
among the communist parties or factions of Central, South, 
Southeast and East Asia remains to be seen. There is reason to 
question the survivability and continuing Asian influence of the 
Maoist “dynasty” (not to be confused with the CCP) , with Lin 
Piao as constitutional but unhealthy heir apparent and Mao s 
wife, Chiang Ching, and Lin’s wife, Ye Chun-both members of 
the top group in the new Central Committee — as two potential 
rival empresses. The extraordinary ‘ cult of personality 
represented in Mao and MTT, surpassing anything accorded to 
Stalin in his lifetime, is predictably nonsustainable once Mao 
departs the scene. On the other hand, the danger of irrational or 
adventurist Maoist behavior in the short run is heightened. Com- 
munist China has a significant number of medium-range ballistic 
missiles. Three new launching sites are reportedly being built at 
Shenyang, Nanchang and Nanning. These are in position to affect 
Japan, Taiwan, South Viet Nam and Thailand. Brezhnev remind- 
ed his comrades in his June 7 speech that 

ljossib.v many . . . here remember Mao Tsetung s speech in this hall [of 
the Kremlin] during the 1957 meeting. With appalling airiness and 
cynicism he spoke of the possible destruction of half of mankind in die 
event of an atomic war. The facts indicate that Maoism is not calling for 
a struggle against war, but on the contrary, for war which it regards as a 
positive phenomenon in historical development. 

It will be recalled that during the period of the Sino-Indonesian 
axis. 1960 1965, Sukarno with the backing of Peking raised the 
banner of coalition, called the New Emerging Forces (NEFO) , 
which, in the manner of the Leninist “two-camp” thesis, would 
oppose the Old Established Forces (OLDEFO) . NEFO at that 
time included Indonesia, Communist China, North Viet Nam, 
North Korea and Cambodia. With funds supplied by Peking, 
Sukarno staged the 1963 GANEFO (Games of the New Emerging 
Forces) , a rival to the Olympic Games, and tried to organize a 
large international NEFO conference. At the height of the axis 
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relationship, Foreign Ministers Subandrio and Chen Yi issued a 
joint statement in January 1965 reaffirming their mutual in- 
ternational obligations and agreeing “to strengthen their friendly 
contacts in the military field.”* 4 

There is no evidence yet that Indonesia and Communist China 
had formally agreed to a pact or treaty, but in 1965 the Peking- 
Djakarta axis was moving in that direction. NEFO, despite 
Sukarno’s bombast, was an organizational step beyond that en- 
visaged by the 1955 Bandung Conference. It foreshadowed an 
alliance system between communist and noncommunist, so-called 
Third World, governments. The effort collapsed in the aftermath 
of the September 30, 1965 coup attempt in Indonesia, but it has 
been revived in another quarter. 

In the full text of L. I. Brezhnev’s June 7 speech to the 1969 In- 
ternational Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties,* 7 the 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee devoted con- 
siderable attention to four types of Soviet-inspired international 
organizations: the Warsaw Treaty Organization; the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance; the need for “a sound alliance of all 
progressive anti-imperialist forces,” a new “world wide anti-im- 
perialist front” to combat the rival "system” of capitalism-im- 
perialism, “above all U.S. imperialism, the main force of world 
reaction ; and “a system of collective security in Asia.” 

This last item, coming near the end of a long, three-part speech, 
had received a careful buildup in the preceding text. It rested on 
an analysis of “Communist assistance to and support of these 
young countries of Africa and Asia,” their roles in the anti-im- 
perialist, anti-neocolonialist struggle, their class composition 
(workers, peasants, intelligentsia, youth), and their national 
liberation struggles and movements. Brezhnev pointed out that 
the European communist parties had addressed themselves to “a 
concrete program of achieving the security of the European 
peoples, stability of frontiers and peaceful cooperation of Euro- 
pean states.” Now, he said, “the course of events is also putting on 
the agenda the task of creating a system of collective security in 
Asia.” He omitted, at this point, Africa. 

There appears to have been no further public discussion or 
resolution on this issue at the June meeting. However, the Soviet 
Ambassador to Japan, Troyanovsky, on his return to Tokyo, in- 


j C ' ^ a f kma ?<T S ° U J- he ? st Asia ’ s Second Front: The Power Struggle in 
41 Malay Archipelago (New York: Praeger, 1966), pp. 262-264 88 
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dicated that various Soviet ambassadors to Asian countries had 
been recalled for consultations during June, but that the Soviet 
Union had not yet decided which specific countries in Asia should 
be invited to join the proposed security system. He favored as 
many as possible. 48 

Though several comments appeared and questions were raised 
about the meaning of Brezhnev’s proposal, it was left to Foreign 
Minister Gromyko to amplify in some respects the intent of the 
General Secretary. On July 10, in a far-ranging report on foreign 
policy, Gromyko stated that the Soviet Union, an Asian and a 
European power, seeks collective security systems “where the 
danger of unleashing armed conflicts is concentrated. 49 Such a 
system, he went on, is not “directed against a certain country or 
group of countries.” It is "a question of the collective efforts of all 
Asian states of safeguarding security in that part of the world in 
their common interests.” Then, in a series of disjointed 
paragraphs, he mentioned divers noncommunist Asian countries 
in the following order: Japan, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Nepal, Ceylon, Malaysia and Singapore. 
With all of them the USSR desired “friendly,” “good-neighborly,” 
cooperative or cordial relations. Apparently, these states could be 
considered for potential membership in the USSR s Asian collec- 
tive security pact. 

One must assume that Brezhnev and Gromyko are aware that 
most Asian governments for various reasons desire to avoid col- 
lective security systems, whether led by Moscow or Washington. 
T he Soviets also know that some Asian leaders are cautiously mov- 
ing toward regional associations which join “neutralist” states to 
others that are currently allied with Washington. Moscow op- 
timally would like to have Asian regional associations join with it 
in its "system of collective security,” but in proposing such a 
system, the Kremlin has more immediate strategic and tactical ob- 
jectives in mind. 

At least two hypotheses may be advanced for this Soviet move. It 
may be interpreted, to quote Peking, as “an anti-China military 
alliance” 80 designed primarily to serve Soviet strategic interests vis- 


“Tokyo General Overseas Service in English, June 29, 1969. 

““Questions of the International Situation and Foreign Policy of the Soviet 

U “NCNA* Peking 0t International Service in English, reporting a Hrtnfcuzr cor- 
resouodent’s text, June 28, 1969. There is ground for this Peking interpretation. 
On May 28 1969, in an article by V. Matveyev, a leading political commentator, 
Izvettta called attention to the China issue and alluded to what Brezhnev later 
announced in his speech of Tune 7. Matveyev also pointed to the withdrawal of 
British and American forces from the area. 
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a-vis the CPR. The second hypothesis derives from the foregoing 
analysis of the more subtle character of Soviet ideology and prac- 
tice. The Soviets have invested heavily in Asia, both in such com- 
munist countries as Outer Mongolia, North Korea and North Viet 
Nam, 51 and in certain noncommunist countries. These in- 
vestments now provide leverage to gain access to the Indian 
Ocean, hasten the decline of the West’s influence in the area and 
prevent any new Asian regional grouping from acquiring signifi- 
cant defense capability. ’ ' 

In this connection, it is instructive to note the amount of 
economic and military aid the Soviet Union has invested in 
neutral Asia since the Bulganin and Khrushchev visits to Asia in 
1955-1956. (See Table I.) 


Table I 

ESTIMATED SOVIET BLOC AID TO “THIRD WORLD” 

OR NEUTRAL ASIA, 1954-1968 
(In $U.S. Millions) 

Economic Aid 

$709 
40 
30 
82 
1948 
635 

20 
234 

$3698 

•now formally excluded 

, JuZLTir V' S ' D , e P? rtm f^ °, f State > Communist Governments and De- 
j"o Tr ? de ,988 > Research Memorandum RSE-65, 
(A* TW L 9 V and ( St ff en P ' G ; bert Wynfred Joshua, Arms for 
Hopkins^ Pn», 1969). M,lUar > A,d Diplomacy (Baltimore: The Johns 



Military Aid 

Afghanistan 

Burma 

$ 250 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 

10 

India 

610 

Indonesia 

1340 

Laos 

Nepal 

under 5* 

Pakistan 

10 

$2225 


As Americans know from experience, the use of aid as a political 
weapon is not a guarantee of increased diplomatic leverage in the 
target country. Sometimes it is even counterproductive. But it is 
still true that all bilateral aid-giving countries, big or small, 
believe in its utility. It seems plausible to assume that there exists 
a direct connection between Moscow’s trade and aid program in 


..J lltary a "d economic aid to North Viet Nam has been running at a 

tirmaM 'K bllllo n .annually since 1965, indicating that its support for “wars of na 
tional liberation i, more than mere rhetoric. See Bordonaro, o P citp. 74 
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South and Southeast Asia; its desire to organize a system of col- 
lective security in the area— especially in light of the British with- 
dtawal from Asia and the continuing reduction of U.S. combat 
u.tces on mainland Southeast Asia; and its strategic interests vis- 
a-vis Communist China. The convergence of these three factors 
provides a more adequate— and in our view a correct-explanation 
of Soviet behavior. The Soviets appear to be taking advantage of 
the Chinese threat to draw the above-mentioned Asian countries 
into their ideological orbit. For this purpose, their heavy invest- 
ment in Asia over the past twelve years serves as an additional in- 
strument in their diplomatic briefcase. If this hypothesis is correct, 
it represents still another example of the coalescence of ideo- 
logical and strategic interests which has been central to Soviet 
foreign policy for over half a century . 52 


V 


In a sense, there is no conclusion to an article of this kind. The 
two communist meetings defined their respective ideology, 
strategy and tactics within the recognizable pattern of previous 
communist gatherings. True, there is a serious factional fight 
between the respective leaders of the CCP and the CPSU. In 
earlier decades such factional fights were not uncommon within 
and between communist parties. They led to purges, splits, 
liquidations, assassinations, to formations of separate “in- 
ternationals,” and to armed invasions of one communist-con- 
jrolled state by another. The differences between the factions have 
always been intensely felt and severely treated. As Lenin said, 
there is no “third road.” The CPSU appears to have more ample 
means of all kinds at its disposal than its current rival, the CCP. 

For the Asian countries, objects of both rival interests, one can 
easily predict futures that do not hold promise of peaceful 
development. They have been kept in turmoil and conflict for 
more than two decades of their independence. East Asia will prob- 
ably suffer least and mainland Southeast Asia most from future 
communist strategies. The latter will continue to be guided by 


"Dr Bernard Gordon, who commented on this paper when it was presented at 
the annual American Political Science Association meeting in September 1969, 
pointed out that the USSR sought but did not receive a base on Java in 1963; that 
there exist at present informal refueling agreements between Moscow and New 
Delhi • and that Cambodia’s new port at Sihanoukville (built in part with U.5. 
aid) may be the political target for Moscow’s current moves in Cambodia. There 
is no doubt that Moscow is currently seeking a military-strategic beachhead in the 
Indian Ocean area. 
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communist ideology, by a “two camp” analysis of the Asian 
world. 

Some observers of the current communist scene believe that for 
Peking dominance and control over mainland Southeast Asia is 
vital. 1 hat is, Southeast Asia with respect to Peking is comparable 
to Eastern Europe with respect to Moscow, or Canada and Mexico 
to Washington. For Moscow Southeast Asia is of strategic im- 
portance, not a vital national interest. The distinction between 
the view from Moscow and that from Peking has at best a short- 
run significance. It will matter little to the victims whether the ap- 
plication of communist ideology, power and interest is made by 
Leonid Brezhnev or Mao Tsetung. 


£££ ®* rector - National Securiw 
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STATEMENT OF MILOKAD POPOV* 

(The following is a section of the profile of the United States 
written by Professor Milorad Popov, who is assistant editor of the 
Hoover Institution Yearbook on International Communist Affairs:) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The communist movement in the United States includes a number of rival 
parties, with estimated memberships ranging from fewer than 10 persons to 
some 13,000 and offering a broad variety of views in their domestic and foreign 
policies. In addition to these “orthodox” ilarxist-Leninist parties are numerous 
groups — primarily among young persons and the country’s ethnic minorities — 
that espouse Marxism-Leninism as a guiding ideology. 1 Mercurial in their politi- 
cal views and often heterogeneous organizationally, these latter groups, such as 
the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) and the Black Panther Party 
(BPP), continued in 1969 as in the previous year to represent a challenge to the 
regular communist parties (see below) . 

CPUSA. The oldest and largest of the orthodox communist parties in the 
United States is the Communist Party, TJ.S.A. (CPUSA), founded in 1919. In 
1967 the party became federally legal, following a decision of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia (see YIGA, 1968, p. 609), but electoral 
restrictions against it are in force in certain States. 

In May 1969 the party’s general secretary. Gus Hall, estimated that the CPUSA 
had a membership of 12,000 to 13,000 ( Washington Post , 2 May ) . While the dues- 
paying membership figures quoted by Hall approximated those claimed in 1968, 
there was no apparent reference in 1969 to earlier party assertions of an addi- 
tional 100,000 supporters (see YIOA, 1968, p. 609, and YIGA, 1969, p. 834). The 
population of the United States is 202,748,000 (estimated 1969), 

The CPUSA is not represented politically at either national or local levels. 
The party’s most recent major bid for elective office was made in 1968, when it 
sponsored the candidacies of Charlene Mitchell and Michael Zagarell to the posts 
of President and Vice President of the United States, respectively. This was the 
first time that the CPUSA had contested a presidential election since 1940, when 
its then general secretary, Earl Browder, received 48,579 votes, with the party 
on the ballot in 32 States. In 1968 the CPUSA was on the ballot only in the States 
of Minnesota and Washington and received 1,075 votes out of a total of some 
73 million. In 1969 elections in New York City, the party’s candidates were 
Rasheed Storey for mayor and Jesus Colon for comptroller. Neither contestant 
was successful. 

Organization and Leadership. The CPUSA is organized along the lines of 
democratic centralism. At the party’s 19th National Convention, in 1969 (see 
below), the secretariat section of the CPUSA was abolished. Thus, theoretically, 
authority is to flow' from the national convention (which should be held every 
2 years according to the party’s constitution), to the national committee, to 
the national executive board, and then to the districts, where organizations 
may be set up on the levels of States, counties, sections, and clubs. In some 
districts where membership is sparse, the organizational channel runs directly 
from the district to the club. Clubs are set up on a variety of bases, such as 
electoral subdivisions, neighborhoods, areas, shops, or industries. In the months 
following the 19th National Convention it appeared that the. name of. the 
national executive board had been changed to the national political committee 
and that the functions of the former secretariat were to a certain degree being 
carried out by an “organization bureau,” headed by Daniel Rubin as national 
organizational secretary. 

The 19th National Convention reelected Gus Hall as general secretary of 
the party and Henry Winston as its chairman. It also elected an 83-member 
national committee. This committee, in turn, elected the national executive 


•Prior to continuation of those hearings on April 1, 1971, Chairman Ichord directed 
this statement be included in the record at this point. , 

■ i The numerous orginrintions and factions In this category are not considered Marxist- 
I.cninist groups by officially constituted communist parties, either domestic or foreign ; 
their review, therefore, goes beyond the limitations of the Yearbook on International Com- 
munist Affairs. For further information see Milorad M. Drachkovitch. “Radicalization and 
Fragmentation of tte New Left.” in Liberty Under Law. Anarchy, Totalitarianism (n.p., 
American Bar Association, 1969). See also such publications as the weekly Guardian and 
the monthly Liberation (both published in New York) and the publications of the respec- 
tive organizations (cited by Drachkovitch, op. cit.). 
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Iward (or national political committee as it was later called). This latter jrroun 
is believed to comprise the following 20 persons : Gus Hall, Matthew Hallinan 
James Jackson, Arnold Johnson, Claude Lightfoot, Hyman Lumer, George Mev- 
5, rs ’ Pil ail T enC . ^! t< : lle11 ’ William Patterson, John Pittman, Irving Potash, Roscoe 
Proctor, Josd Ristorucci, Daniel Rubin, Rasheed Storey, Jarvis Tyner Henry 
Winston, Carl Winter, Helen Winter, and Michael Zagarell. Most of the members 
of the national political committee are also party officials. In addition to the 

officials" he]< ? * y H . a11 ' Bubin - and Winston, the following were 
swretLrv ^ hna n (educationa 1 secretary), Jackson (international affairs 

^ (public relations secretary), Lightfoot (cochairman of the 
editor n ‘Ti’ Lul,ier (national education director and associate 

(secretarv' of (cochairman of Labor Commission), Mitchell 

Black Liberation Commission), Patterson (cochairman of Black 
Liberation Commission), Pittman (coeditor of Daily World), Proctor (cochair- 

(SSSmSX? "S n) ’ Carl Winter (C0edit0r ° tDaily ™>’ and Zagarell 

Outside its party structure the CPUSA in 1969 had no official auxiliary bodies 
(such as organizations for young persons and women). Nonetheless the party 

of a the Cp e TISA a Z!n >er i i 0f tn rSa, ' 1 f. ti0nS , whic h, thau ^ Professing independence 
urirnnWii! ,.^^' f ollowed the party s policy and directives and were composed 
1 arily of party members. One of the principal organizations falling into this 
pattern was the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America, which acted as the unofficial 
youth movement of the CPUSA and whose chairman was Jarvis Tyner. During 
the course of 1969 the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs— whose membership had declined 
drastically since 1967 (see YICA, 1969, p. 835) — was gradually dissolved as 
^® parati .° us were "'o'-?*' o° r the foundin g of an official CPUSA youth group 
December). 1 ’ Septen,b€r ' 23 October, 13 and 25 November, 1 

The CPUSA derives its principal source of support from the States on the 
east and west coasts, primarily from the States of New York and California 
W lttnn labor organizations the party is insignificant. In his speech to the 19th 
National Convention, Henry Winston noted that in 1966 (at the time of the 
party s 18th Convention ) the CPUSA organization was “practically nonexistent 
in the South, and also admitted that "the organizational status of rthe partvl 
was nearly nonexistent in basic industry throughout the country.” While claim- 
mg that since that time “hundreds of clubs” had been formed “from one end 
of the country to the other,” Winston called “on the whole Party to make a 
decisive turn to build the Party and the press among the workers in basic 
industry, in auto, steel, aircraft, electronics and transport first of all, in all 
Industrial centers of our country, with special attention to the South ” (Henry 
Winston, Build the Communist Party: The Party of the Working Class, New 
York, New Outlook Publishers, 1969, pp. 5, 6, 14). In pursuance of the party’s 
policy of industrial concentration,” the convention resolved to single out the 
above industries and to give “special attention” to the party districts of Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, and Indiana (Daily World 7 Mav 
Political Affairs, July 1969). ' ’ 

Party Internal Affairs. The CPUSA held its 19th National Convention in New 
York City Horn 30 April to 4 May 1969. The convention was attended by 245 
regular and 19 alternate delegates and by some 100 invited observers. Foreign 
representation included Sergio Kentish and Rafael Romero, international affairs 
secretary and labor secretary, respectively, of the Puerto Rican Communist 
I arty, and Norman Freed, member of the central executive committee of the 
Communist Party of Canada. 

.°“®. ° f the main features of the convention was the CPUSA’s attempt to re- 
establish party unity and discipline, which apparently had undergone erosion 
since the convention in 1966. Appeals for a strict adherence to the practice of 
democratic centralism were reiterated by Gus Hall and Henry Winston and 
were included In the final Main Political Resolution adopted by the delegates. 2 
In his remarks to the convention, Winston declared : “Comrades, factionalism is 
a most destructive force. It is incompatible with membership in our Party. It 


tJ.— invention in Chicago, 7-9 February 1970, a new “Young Workers Liberation 
League i} was founded. The league, which also uses the name “Young Communist Liberation 
comprises in its leadership many of the former W. E. B. DuBois Clubs leaders 
Aw * t e V t e ' Af ‘w 1 ‘Tr of }' t vl„ CF P 8 ,^ such l? s Jarvls Tyner and Michael Zagarell. S 

l al1 l ln , a wlne ton’s speeches and the Main Political Resolution see Hall’s 
The C paru/nftKe^ n Zii^ r !ni' , i P /c°o eSS , (96 S p /’ Winston’s Build the Communist Party: 
Communist !ua S r C \ 8 n 32 UP'h 3 J l d P art y’ s The United States in Crisis: The 
communist Solution (06 pp.), all published In New York by New Outlook Publishers, 1969. 
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must be rooted out of our ranks, firmly and without hesitation.” Turning to the 
issue of opposition expressed by party militants to the CTUSA’s support in 1968 
of the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia, he stated : 

It is important to understand that democratic centralism is indivisible. 

It must apply to all policies, all decisions without exception, gome com- 
rades who disagree with the Party’s position on the events in Czechoslo- 
vakia have asked why wc cannot demand unity on domestic questions 
but allow disagreement on international questions. These comrades fail 
to see the oneness of Party policy. They fail to see that it stems from one 
body of theory, one set of principles. Differences on international ques- 
tions are therefore quickly reflected in differences on domestic questions. 

( Build the Communist Party, pp. 25, 26; see also Political Affairs, July 
1969, p. 13.) 

iGus Hall, in his speech to the convention, underscored the need to “put an end 
to a situation where a small number of comrades can keep the Party in constant 
internal turmoil.” He pointed out that the CPUSA’s unity was threatened from 
“Right and Left pressures,” and that the membership had “many political and 
ideological hangups.” (On Course, pp. 93-94.) The Main Political Resolution 
adopted by the convention encompassed many of the critical remarks expressed 
by Winston and Hall. The resolution referred to “widespread conservatism” in 
the party’s ranks as having led “repeatedly to tailing behind events and to sec- 
tarian isolation,” while, at the same time, it noted that “petty-bourgeois radi- 
calism and ‘Leftism’ ” were “by no means without influence in Party ranks.” 
Also noted were “a number of weaknesses in the work of the Party leadership 
at all levels.” It was claimed that there existed “a serious gap, a lack of contact, 
between leadership and membership,” and that “bureaucratic tendencies and 
formalistic approaches to work” were “all too widespread.” ( The United States 
in Crisis, p. 88.) 

In an evaluation of the convention, organizational secretary Daniel Rubin 
stated that alongside “the outstanding achievements of the Convention there 
were a number of weaknesses.” One of these, according to Rubin, was the failure 
to solve all problems of party unity. (Political Affairs, July 1969.) While the new 
leadership of the party in the 20-member political committee (see above) ap- 
peared to comprise only supporters of Gus Hall, dissidence (primarily centered 
in Calif oi'nia) was still apparent within the party. In the fall Dorothy Healey, 
the chairman of the party in Southern California, was removed from her post 
and reportedly expelled. Later in the year A1 Richmond, editor of the CPUSA 
West coast organ, People's World, another leading member of the CPUSA and 
like Dorothy Healey an opponent of the party’s views of the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, was replaced in his editorial function by Carl Bloice, a member of the 
national committee. 

Domestic Views and Policies, In its Main Political Resolution the CPUSA’s 
19th National Convention stated: “The brightest star on the political horizon 
is the process of radicalization taking place among the American people. It is 
an historic development of great meaning” (The United States in Crisis, p. 65). 
The complex nature of the alleged “radicalization” in the United States, how- 
ever, combined with the CPUSA’s continuing apparent desire to legitimize itself 
to as broad a sector of the public as possible, confronted the party with the task 
of adopting policies which to some of the membership at times appeared irrecon- 
ciliable. Thus on the electoral level in 1968 the party’s “three-pronged” tactic 
of working within the two-party system, supporting “forces who had gone beyond 
reliance on the [Democratic and Republican] parties,” and campaigning for the 
CPUSA had caused considerable misunderstanding within party ranks (see 
YICA, 1969, pp. 836-7) . 

In his speech to the party’s 1969 convention, Gus Hall reviewed both the 
advantages and the pitfalls of this tactic. He stressed that party members 
should “see the three prongs of [CPUSA] policy as expressing three phases of 
one movement. They also resemble a chain in that if one link is dropped it affects 
the whole chain. Therein lies the danger of one-sidedness.” Referring to the 
party’s support in 1968 of the presidential campaign of Eugene McCarthy (a 
member of the TJ.S. Senate seeking nomination by the Democratic Party), Hall 
lamented : “Snch one-sidedness occurred also in working within the Democratic 
Party with the idea that the McCarthy movement was the only form of inde- 
pendence.” (On Course, pp. 65-70.) The convention’s Main Political Resolution 
reiterated : “It is necessary to shift emphasis to meet changing situations, but 
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a correct electoral policy demands giving leadership on all levels, not only 
In words but In deeds" ( The United States in Crisis, p. 25; emphasis In text). 

During 1969 opposition to the CPUSA’s multiorlented approach was evident 
from both left and right wings of the party. At the convention the left opposition 
represented by the “Portland Youth Club Statement” submitted by Don Hamer- 
quist accused the party leadership of “postponing the struggle for socialism until 
the democratic struggles are won.” Referring to the “Portland Youth Club State- 
ment” as “the most outspoken attack on the party along these lines,” Hall stated 
that its call for a “pure” revolutionary strategy would “only lead in one direc- 
tion — toward the bog of ultra-Leftism and Trotskyism.” Criticism from the right 
was also expressed at the convention in a resolution submitted by the Southern 
California District Convention, which Hall characterized as seeing “only the 
existence of individual democratic struggles” and rejecting “any idea of their 
integrated, anti-monopoly character.” Claiming that such an approach reduced 
CPUSA policy to “that of bourgeois liberals, who also see democratic struggles 
but cannot see the basic Class character of monopoly capitalism,” Hall warned : 
“This too leads only in one direction — into the bog of social democracy.” (On 
Course, pp. 85-86 ; see also Daily World, 3 May. ) 

The debate within the party as to the most effective policies to be carried out 
for the furtherance of CPUSA aims was evidenced by the fact that by the end of 
the year no final party program had been published — despite repeated assurances 
of its imminent publication and the issuance of two drafts since 1966, 1 On the other 
hand, the flexibility of political options available to the CPUSA within its multi- 
form strategy gave the party a certain degree of freedom in its activity during the 
course of the year. 

One of the major areas of activity In which the CPUSA participated was that 
of opposition to U.S. policy in Vietnam. Prominent party members were active in 
the preparatory work for and participated in the demonstrations organized by 
the National Mobilization Committee To End the War in Vietnam, which in July 
was renamed the “New Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam” 
(NMC). The OPUS A also offered its solidarity to the demonstrations organized 
by the Vietnam Moratorium Committee (VMC), although decisionmaking par- 
ticipation in the latter organization appeared to be only indirect through coopera- 
tion between the NMC and the VMC. 2 Mass demonstrations on 15 October were 
organized by the VMC and on 13-15 November by the NMC and VMO jointly. 
Earlier in the year the National Mobilization Committee To End the War in 
Vietnam organized demonstrations in Washington, D.C., on 18-20 January to 
coincide with the presidential inauguration ceremonies. 

On 15 April this same organization sponsored marches in several major U.S. 
cities. CPUSA support for and participation in these earlier activities, in contrast 
to those in the fall, appeared to be limited. Moreover, activities organized by the 
Student Mobilization Committee To End the War in Vietnam (SMC)— including 
demonstrations on 5-8 April (see below) — did not receive significant CPUSA 
support, the presumable reason being that since 1968 (see YICA, 1969. p. 844) the 
SMC has been under the control of the Trotskyist Socialist Workers Party ( SWP) 
and its youth affiliate, the Young Socialist Alliance (YSA). While SWP also held 
considerable Influence within the NMC, a certain degree of limited cooperation 
between the CPUSA and the Trotskyists was evident, but in some States, such 
as California, rivalry between the two parties was bitter, particularly in the 
latter part of the year (see The Militant, 31 October, and Combat, 15 November, 
both of New York). 

In connection with its activity in opposition to U.S. policy in Vietnam and 
in the implementation of a number of its other policies, the CPUSA continued 
in 1969 to be increasingly critical of the Students for a Democratic Society 
( SDS) and other extremist elements within the so-called New Left. The brunt 
of CPTJSA criticism appeared to be leveled at the SDS, particularly after the 
latter’s convention in Chicago (18-22 June) when the SDS organization split 
into a number of factions, with approximately half of the national delegates 
aligning themselves with the Worker-Student Alliance (WSA) faction, a group 
controlled by the pro-Chinese Progressive Labor Party (PLP, see below). CPUSA 
attacks, however, appeared to be considerably less vehement than those ex- 
pressed by the Socialist Workers Party, whose Young Socialist Alliance affiliate 


1 A New Program oj the Communist Party, U.S. A., New York, New Outlook Publishers, 
128 op., was eventually published in May 1970. 

T 2 Por further information on NMC-VMC relations see statement by Hon. Richard H. 
Ichord in U.S. Congress, House, Congressional Record , Blst Cong., 4 November 1069, pp. 
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represented an increasingly stronger source of attraction to extreme-left youths 
(see below). While in its reporting of New Left activities the CPUS A re- 
peatedly lamented their tendency toward the use of “confrontation tactics” and 
“ultra-leftist rhetoric,” the party’s attitude appeared to be best summarized 
in the Main Political Resolution of its 19th Convention: 

Many of [the New Left] have become involved in catch-all organi- 
zations of Leftward-moving students. They embrace many political 
trends ranging from liberal to anarchist and Ultra-Left. The dominant 
trend remains middle-class radicalism. With regard to their attitude 
to the working class, a good many in these organizations retain a 
Marcusian bias and orient themselves toward the national liberation 
movements. We must, of course, seek to work with these organizations 
and to influence them. 

We must appreciate the speed of their development, and their con- 
tribution to the struggle against U.S. imperialist aggression and racism. 
Through such appreciation we can constructively discuss ideological 
questions with them, reduce differences, and bring even larger numbers 
to the positions of Marxism-Leninism. (The United States in Crisis, 

pp. 61-62.) 

On the issue of civil rights and the problems of minority groups the CPUSA in 
1969 as in previous years offered its solidarity both to reform-oriented groups and 
to those advocating extreme measures. A noticeable development with regard 
to the latter was the party’s rapprochement with the Black Panther Party, which 
still continued to voice Maoist views In Its political statements, though to a 
lesser degree than before. The BPP-sponsored “National Revolutionary Confer- 
ence for a United Front against Fascism” on 18-21 July in Oakland, Calif., at- 
tracted a number of CPUSA participants, including the party’s leading theoreti- 
cian, Herbert Aptheker, who delivered a keynote speech. Earlier, the OPUSA’s 
19th National Convention passed a resolution which, claiming that the BPP 
had “recently moved to organize and lead black workers in industry,” committed 
the CPUSA to “join forces and initiate cooperation with the Black Panther 
Party in pursuit of these and other goals vital to the liberation of the black 
people and the victory of the working class” ( Daily World, 15 May). 

This call was reiterated late In the year in an article in Political Affairs 
(November 1969) by William Patterson, cochairman of the CPUSA’s Black 
Liberation Commission. While noting that the BPF leadership had “embraced 
the doctrines of Mao Tse-tuug” and were “enraptured with the role Che Guevara 
was attempting to play in the countries of South America,” Patterson claimed 
that the BPP “in a remarkably short time, through struggle, had displayed 
tremendous political growth, development and flexibility.” Adding that the 
Panthers still showed “grave ideological weaknesses” in their political outlook, 
Patterson concluded : 

The membership of the Communist Party should stand in the forefront 
in defense of the Black Panthers. While conducting a dialogue with the 
Panthers on the differences that exist between us, this must not stand 
in the way of solidly supporting the efforts of the Panthers to defeat 
racism and bring about unity of the black and white working class. 

In another area of concern for minority issues, the OPUS A in 1969 showed 
hitherto unexpressed emphasis to the problems of the American Indian. During 
a 3-day CPUSA “National Conference on Indian Liberation” in October at an 
unidentified “location in the west,” Milford Sutherland, a member of the party’s 
national committee, pointed out that at the 19th National Convention the CPUSA 
had “moved from placing Indian Liberation from being an incidental issue affect- 
ing a small number of downtrodden people to a recognition that it has great 
importance for the future of the country.” ( Daily World, 28 and 30 October, and 
6 November ) . 

International Views and Policies. A steadfast supporter of the Soviet Union in 
all Its policies, the CPUSA reaffirmed its alignment in 1969. In his speech to the 
party’s 19th National Convention, Gus Hall in referring to relations between com- 
munist parties devoted considerable time to defending the Communist Party of 
tile Soviet Union against charges that it advocated the “limited sovereignty of 
socialist nations.” Stressing that the Soviet Union had been “the foremost fighter 
throughout its long history for the independence and fu'll sovereignty of nations.” 
he reiterated the CPUSA’s support for the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia 
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. 10fi o course pd 79-82). Hall also placed blame for the Sino-Soviet border 

articles oa otl.r —>f 

cratic Kepubllc and Mongolia, both strong supporters of the Soviet Union. It a so 
defended the Polish government against charges of anti-Semitism (e.g., Oailj 

World 10 11 14 22, and 23 January). In an apparent reflection of Cuban-Soviet 

ranDro'achement (see Cuba ) , the Cl' USA gave unprecedented favorable coverage 
to^develoDments in Cuba. In mid- August a high-level delegation (reported as the 
“first such” since 1960) visited Cuba at the invitation of the Communist Party o 
Cuba The six man OPUSA delegation was headed by the party chairman, Henry 
Winston (Daily World 13 August). The CPUSA continued also to have cordial 
relations with the pro-Soviet communist parties in Latin America, with apparent 
*1. t« »f Argentina. ££ 
norted that the Communist Party of Argentina, at its 1 13th Congress Uo Mart 

19 In ) a 1 n l apimrMt Reflection 'of ^Sovie^wocdng'^lf^onSi^m^comnunist parties^ 

reports on^the DeinwrauRpeople s^ItepubUc of Korea and its communist party-. In 
this context, the Daily World (16-30 September) 

Re OnalTot C her international issues, from support of the National Liberation Front 
of South Vietnam and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam to solidarity with the 
Arabs in the Arab-Israeli conflict, the CPUSA followed the Soviet line. Mitl 
eard to the Middle East, the line was followed despite apparent opposition with 
?he CPUSA from a number of its Jewish members and also opposition from two 
CPUSA-oriented publications, the Morning Frmhci t a YiddishJanguage daily, 
and Jewish Currents, a monthly, both of New York (see Hall, On Course, p. 90, 

an i d nfernatk ^nalTart^Sarts: CPUSA ^aders contlnued to t^'el 'videly iu 

T^ks^ n^in^ernathmal ‘affairs'^secretary, Represented the ^arty°atR!Rc<mference 
in Moscow on the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 

tional. On 4-6 April a party delegation including George Meyers and Clavuie 
Ti^htfoot attended the 20th Convention of the Communist Party of Canada, 
ttifterinnin^ of* May, Dorothy Healey was a CPUSA representative in Moscow 
utRventsmsu-kingthe 24th anniversary of the victory over Nazi Germany. The 
CPUSA was represented at the International Meeting of Communist and W( 
ers’ Parties heldin Moscow on 5-17 June, by delegation led by Gus Hall and 

SSSiSTSS S ApSer Kurz 

member of the 

party’s national committee, visited Cuba in July, , and the aforementioned high- 
lpvol delegation led bv Henrv Winston was there in August. , . . 

North* Kor^^rmnalnin^ttiere^Kntf l^August^oR^September.^C^audRlIghtfoot 

Senry Winston led a party de-egation to a ^ on « 

£Err™TiUc U aTf^R n ^ monthly theoretical ^irgavr E® 
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bimonthly trade union magazine; American Dialogue, a quarterly cultural mae-n 
zine; and New World Review, a quarterly magazine on EnaSonal Sues For-' 
ff rCiSed by tlle CPUSA the monthly Jcwisl Current and the 
somewhat (see" aboveT neWSpaper Mornin « Frcihcit appears to have diminished 

STATEMENT 0E VICTOR H, KRULAK 

(After the close of the hearings, the speech made by Lt, Gen. V. H. 
Krulak, UfeMC, retired, before the World Affairs Council in San 
IJiego, Calif., on March 4, 1971, and biographical data on General 
Krulak were submitted for inclusion in the record. The biographical 
material and statement follow :) 1 

Lt. Gen. Victok H. Krulak, Retired 

Victor Harold Krulak was born in Denver, Colo., January 7, 1913, and was 
commissioned a marine second lieutenant upon graduation from the U.S. Naval 
Academy, May 31, 1934. While at the Naval Academy he was coxswain and 
captain of the crew. His first assignment after completing Basic School at the 
1 hiladelphia Navy Yard was with the Marine Detachment aboard the USS 
Arizona, followed by an assignment at the U.S. Naval Academy. 

In March 1937 Lieutenant Krulak sailed for Shanghai, China, where he served 
with the Fourth Marines for 2 years as an intelligence officer and company com- 
mander. During this period he began a study of the Chinese people and Chinese 
military thought which persisted through his career. In 1937-38 he had an 
opportunity to observe firsthand the Sino-Japanese war and prepared a study of 
Japanese landing craft which was of great value to the United States in its 
own landing craft development program. 

Lieutenant Krulak departed China in May 1939. On his return to tile United 
States he completed the Junior Course at Marine Corps Schools, Ou'antico.'in 
June iDIO, and m October of that year sailed with the 1st Marine Brigade (later 
the 1st Marine Division), for Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, where he took part in 
the testing and development of the amphibian tractor, which was later to be of 
World War T1 He was serving on the staff of General Holland 
w «> ml Mnding general of Amphibious Corps, Atlantic Fleet, when 

" " llr II broke out. In May 1942 he was promoted to major. 

In September of 1942— then a major— he volunteered for parachute training 
and was designated a parachutist on February 16, 1943. The following month he 
sailed for the Pacific area and at New Caledonia took command of the 2d Para- 
chute Battalion, 1st Marine Amphibious Corps. He was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel m April 1943 and took his unit into combat that September at Vella 
Lavella with the Second New Zealand Brigade. 

The following month, Lieutenant Colonel Krulak commanded the diversionary 
°'^ a Marine Task Force on Choiseul in the northern Solomons to cover 
t e Bougainville invasion. During this action in which his command was con- 
tinually engaged with larger Japanese forces, he earned t'he Navy Cross for 
extraordinary heroism and the Purple Heart for wounds received in combat He 
returned to the United States in November 1943, served at Headquarters Marine 
Corps until October 1944, then went overseas again. 

. Overseas, Lieutenant Colonel Krulak joined the newly formed 6th Marine Divi- 
sion as operations officer, taking part in the 82-day Okinawa campaign, then 
moving, with the division, to North China to participate in negotiating the sur- 
render of Japanese forces in the Tsingtao, China, area 
Returning to this country in October 1945, Lieutenant Colonel Krulak reported 
L Q *r} 1C ° WhCre he ® erved as assistant director of the Senior School, and par- 
m ^" lbe . r of ( h e group of officers and civilians who fashioned the 
basic law affecting the Armed Forces— the National Security Act. 

Hon r P f;! rl ^ Ju ” e 1930 ’ there Colonel Krulak served as opera- 

V f thG ,7 lee £ Marlne Force, Pacific, in the early days of the Korean 
Division Subsequently > he moved to Korea as Chief of Staff of the 1st Marine 

in' w 1 ' 0 ^® 1 K ( rul r ® maine d in Korea until the winter of 1951, when he returned 
„„ duty at Headquarters Marine Corps as secretary of the Gen- 
ii'", vi atl \T 11 dune I & °o. During this period, and in conjunction with officers 
from the Navy Department, he helped to design the Navy Department General 
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Order, which still prescribes the basic relationship between the Navy and the 

M In ^ugustf 1955 he rejoined Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, at Pearl Harbor, 
serving as Chief of Staff until he was promoted to brigadier general in July 
1966, at which time he assumed duties as assistant division commander, 3rd 
Marine Division, on Okinawa. 

On his return to the United States in July 1957, General Krulak became 
director of the Marine Corps Education Center^ Quantico. W hile at Quantico, 
he was promoted to major general in November 1959. ___ 

The following month, General Krulak assumed command of the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, and in February 1962 was transferred to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as Special Assistant for Counterinsurgency and Special Activities. 

In this capacity he advised the President, Secretary of Defense, and Joint Chiefs 

of Staff on guerrilla and irregular warfare. . . 

Upon his departure from the Joint Chiefs of Staff in March of 1964, General 
Krulak was assigned as commanding general of Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, 
with the rank of lieutenant general. Serving in this capacity, he commanded 
all of the marines in the Pacific Ocean area for the ensuing 4 years, from 
California to Vietnam. During this period he made some o4 trips to theVietnani 
theater of Combat Operations. He retired from active duty May 31, 1968. 

Since retirement he has been president of the Copley News Service and 
director of editorial and news policy for the Copley Newspapers. 

General Krulak has pursued an extended interest m Chinese history, the 
economics of national security, and the preservation of our environment. He 
has written and lectured extensively on these subjects and has received six 
Freedom’s Foundation awards for public addresses. 

He has an honorary doctor of laws degree from the University of San Diego. 

STATEMENT OF VICTOR H. KRULAK 

China— the oldest state in the world. One quarter of all mankind, embodying a 
culture of depth and continuity unmatched elsewhere on the globe. 

One quarter of all mankind ; a people who have evolved, in six fateful decades 

from an Oriental Empire to a communist society. 

One quarter of all mankind, most of whom now have memory of no other sort 
of life than one characterized by deprivation, mass coercion and terror. 

In 1809 Napoleon said, “Let China sleep. When it awakes, the world will be 

80 Clhina is indeed awake and, unless the world faces realistically the nature of 
that awakening, it is indeed likely to be sorry. 

In one brief discussion, it is not possible to treat adequately all the aspects of 
Red China’s interface with her neighbors and with the world at large. 

A real understanding of this interface involves consideration of the burden on 
the little nations of Southeast Asia who must live with a hungry and acquisitive 
China ; of their problems of survival. . 

It involves an understanding of the race between China and India for modern- 
ization and power. 

Of the hunger of Japan for Chinese raw materials ; 

Of the impact of fertilizer, antibiotics and the pill on China’s future. 

Of the dispute between China and the TLS.S.R. over millions of square miles 
of border area. 

Of the tragic turmoil that has beset China for 25 years. 

Of the true state of affairs in Peking today. 

Rut in the interest of time and simplicity, I will speak today on one matter 
only — what is happening to Mao Tse-tung’s government ; where it is headed to- 
day, and what it means to us. 

We are faced with a crisis — nothing less — where the matter of recognition and 
U.N. membership of Red China are concerned. What should we do, in our own 
self-interest ? 

This, of course, has to be a product of what China is ; what she means and, 
more important, who is speaking for the 750 million people. In short, just what 
is going on in Peking? Can we deal with Mao Tse-tung? Should we deal with - 

him? , 

And that was the purpose of my trip to the Far East — to learn the answers 

to those questions. 

T visited Japan, Taiwan, Thailand and Hong Kong. 
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I spoke to government leaders, U.S. and foreign diplomats, businessmen, 
journalists, military people, and personal friends in these areas and hammered 
continually on the basic question — How strong is Mao’s government? What is it 
doing? Where are its aims? Where is it going? What does it all mean to us? 

I believe I got some of the answers. 

Just as skilled doctors are likely to disagree on either the diagnosis or treat- 
ment of a disease, so the many people to whom I ©poke were not unanimous on 
either the situation in Red China or what needs to be done about it Mostly, they 
spoke confidentially and with great candor. 

I was impressed, in the end, that their viewpoints did not diverge greatly, and 
from it all, I believe I was able to distill a clear picture of how a group of' real 
experts sees the situation. 

B irst, let us talk briefly of background. Recall that the Chinese society has 
lasted for over 2 millenia, based always on the family as the embodiment of fhe 
Confucian ideology and as the fabric which held fhe people together. 

The Manohus understood this, and tried to exploit the Confucian system So 
did the Mongols before them. 

But not the communists. After 2.000 years of family existence, when the com- 
munists came into power in 1049, 'the first thing they sought to destroy was the 
family. 

!n a society which had been largely independent of oppressive central govern- 
ment domination in 20 centuries, the Maoists undertook almost overnight to 
break up the family as a bourgeois Instrument of inequality. 

They took the farmer from his wife— they dismembered the family fishing 
crew. They took the children from their parents, set up boarding schools and nurs- 
eries said that all children belonged to the state and tried to teach them to 
despise their parents. 

As a basically independent people, the Chinese had shown an astonishing 
amount of initiative over the centuries. 

communists undertook to destroy this initiative, and to substitute slogans 
and theories. 

bince they were looking for mechanical efliciency more than anything else Ithe 
communists turned their back on the greatest reverence of all where the Chinese 
people are concerned — the land. 

They did such outrageous things as desecrate sacred burial areas, bulldozing 
over graves and otherwise affronting an ethic that went back for 2,000 years. 

They did all of this in order to break with the past and to change the attitude 

rm e P eo P^ e ln *-° one complete subj'ection to the communist system. 

The years between 1950 and 1965 were a constant procession of experiments— 
experiments involving millions and millions of people, and each aimed at destroy- 

® order and re t ,lacin K it with something that would be kindred to 
Marxist theory. 

Bach of the experiments gradually faded off in the face of stubborn resistance 
on the part of the Chinese people. They just would not change. Sometimes they 
went through the motions. They nodded their heads obediently. But, in the end 
they ignored the orders. ' - . 

Mao Tse-tung and his closest advisers could not stand for this and, in 1966 
they launched the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution which was probably 
the bravest and, at the same time, the most foolhardy idea that anyone has 
ever attempted to perpetrate on a great mass of people. 

Mao realized that lie was growing old ; that all of his previous experiments 
had been failures and that he had the opportunity for no more than one more big 
endeavor. He determined that the only way to correct his previous mistakes was 
to destroy completely his whole system and to recreate a brand new one which 
followed the most idealistic communist design. 

It is not easy for the world to realize that, despite his personal brutality 
Mao is a romantic, a pure Marxist ; probably the greatest Marxist theoretician 
alive. 

He sees his destiny clearly — as the man who never compromised ; the man who 
was charged by fate to bring the real essence of Marxism to reality ; first, in the 
lives of 750 million Chinese, and ultimately throughout the world. 

Nothing dare stand in the way of his great experiment ; least of all the lives 
and .welfare of the people involved. Mao has been given to violence in the face 
of disagreement since his childhood, which was turbulent because of his im- 
patience and his violent temper. 
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His consummate brutality where his colleagues and his people are concerned 
should be no surprise to anyone who reads his history. The blood of millions 

is on his hands. . . . 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution was born of a series of experimental 
failures, each one going to defeat in the face of quiet stubborn resistance by 
the millions of peasants that are China. 

First, there were rural communes, separating 300 million husbands, wives 
and children, aimed at converting the whole land into impersonal ‘production 
units.” Children were to be wards of the state. Men and women were to be al- 
lowed to cohabit, not as a part of normal existence, but simply for procreation. 

It was a failure. — It resulted in less food, lower industrial production, more 
work and unfulfilled promises. 

Then there was total change. Mao determined — almost overnight — that there 
would be a general subordination of everything to industrialization — “The Great 
Flying Leap Forward.” — 

This was intended to project China dramatically into the worlds manutac- 
turing producers. It included a program of ten million crude backyard blast fur- 
naces, presumably to make industrial steel. 

It was a failure, too. The people were lost in a welter of complicated instruc- 
tions. The backyard steel was almost worthless, and there was a by-product of 
famine because of reduced emphasis on food production. 

Then a dramatic re-shift was decreed — a return from industrialization to a 
new emphasis on agriculture. . 

The country was hungry. — Five million dead of famine in a single year. 

This, too, was a failure, simply because the bulk of the increased food produc- 
tion went to the cities, and not to the farmer who raised it. 

He quickly lost interest. 

The next experiment was a period of self-criticism ; a program where Mao en- 
couraged critics of Maoism to speak out freely. He called it his “Thousand 
Flowers” program aimed at getting to the heart of their lack of progress by en- 
couraging critics of the regime to speak their minds. 

That failed too. Mao and his cohorts were shocked by the volume and violence 
of the criticism. They simply could not take the truth. Almost a million so-called 
activists were ultimately executed for speaking their mind. Ten million more 
were uprooted and sent to prison or work camps. The brief period of candor came 
quickly to an end. 

Then the Maoists decreed an attack on science and technology, condemning 
them as opponents of the classless society. — This failed too. It took only a brief 
year or two to make clear that technicians, scientists and trained men were 
needed to make the machinery of government and commerce go. 

They were far from finished. — An effort was made to convert cities into pure 
Marxist urban communes, with every act of city living and working completely 
communized. No initiative ; no personal freedom. 

Failure. Inefficiency in administration, bureaucracy and stupidity resulted in 
chaos, hunger and just plain refusal of millions of stubborn Chinese to work. 

Then the Maoists tried a mass birth control program to help fight famine. 

Failure. The Chinese family would not cooperate. 

In the face of this incredible pattern of experimentation with the lives of his 
people and the unvarying pattern of failure, there was a brief and significant 
period in 1965 and 1966 when things grew better. This was not because of any 
improvement in government or enlightenment in leadership but simply because of 
exhaustion. — The Communist Party relaxed its pressure to experiment, prob- 
ably because they were worn out and devoid of ideas. 

For a brief moment, the people were left alone to live their own simple lives. 

The result was almost miraculous — more food, more tranquility, more con- 
sumer goods — not only because the low level party functionaries were tired of 
putting their efforts behind Maoist experiments with the lives of the people. 

Mao himself, in 1966. was sick with Parkinson’s disease ; 74 years old, a con- 
summate failure in his effort to prove that Communism is a practise as well as a 
theory. Weakened physically and mindful that his years were numbered, he deter- 
mined to make one last major push; one designed to transcend in both scope 
and results all of those experiments that preceded it. 

He decreed what amounted to an attack on his own party mechanism, or the 
machinery and principles of Marxism. 

His scheme was to wipe the slate clean, get rid of every official who had ex- 
hibited any doubt whatever of the efficacy or Maoism, purge the intellectuals who 
had raised questions regarding the regime, wipe out the remaining large busi- 
nessmen, and try again to create an absolutely classless, totally communized 
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society. The only people to be left undisturbed were farmers and laborers in 
industry. 

The Red Guards were Mao’s instrument ; schoolboys in the main ; boys who 
had never been off the farm or out of the classroom. — He turned them loose 
in the Autumn of 1966 with a free hand to eliminate every vestige of anti-Mao 
thought. Mao and his cohorts expected that the youths would have done their 
purging in a month or so, and they certainly expected that the youngsters would 
respond to the direction of the party leaders. 

But it did not work that way. They went wild — killing, stealing, battling 
among themselves, losing sight completely of the Marxist idealism that was 
; supposed to govern their actions. 

The rampaging of the several million irresponsible youth simply crystallized 
and intensified the opposition to Mao — both in and out of the party. Anti-Mao 
groups took courage and came out into the open. The country was in tur- 
! moil. Strikes and even street fighting between the Red Guards and the contest- 

ing factions were common. Wherever he could get someone to obey, Mao’s 
repression was brutal. Deaths and imprisonment were the order of the day. 

The government in Peking existed in form, but not in any substance. The 
fact was, in 1967 and part of 1968, nobody was in charge at the top. It was a 
hollow shell. Low level civil functionaries did pretty much as they pleased. 

Many simply stopped functioning. People everywhere felt relief at the lack of 
government supervision, and were free to criticize Mao and his minions. Un- 
der the influence of anti-Maoists, things grew substantially better, particularly 
in the countryside. 

Mao saw that his regime was tottering — about to be engulfed in civil war, 
involving not just the party, but the cities and farms as well. In desperation 
ho finally turned on the farmers and laborers, whom he had spared previously. 

He declared that all dissident farmers and industrial workers had to be purged, 
too. He ordered the people’s liberation army to enter the battle to restore and 
keep the peace. 

The only problem was, large segments of the liberation army were not loyal 
to Mao. The great bulk of the forces insisted on remaining aloof ; refusing to 
enter the conflict, refusing to intervene in Mao’s behalf ; willing at most, to 
keen some semblance of law and order in the countryside. 

In the end, the army was loyal only to itself. Its leaders realized that it 
i stood as the only stabilizing power in all China. They were not committed to 

1 ideology as much as to maintaining the focus of power, and building up their 

| nuclear strength against a possible confrontation with the Russians. They are 

tough men, they are patient men. They have the strength, and it grew clear, 
i as early as 1968. that they would ultimately run the country. 

With political opposition visible on all sides, with the army insisting on stay- 
ing in the wings, Mao saw his era coming to an end and, like the real fighter 
i that he is, elected to give it one final try. 

i Almost with a wave of a wand, in late 1968, he went all the way. He declared 

that henceforward all of China — urban and rural — would become a truly pro- 
I letarian state, with absolutely every act of authority discharged by committees of 

; the people. 

Whether it was a store, a farm, a factory, a newspaper or a school, it would 
, be administered by committees of the persons doing the work. Everyone would 

have the same pay and the same privi'eges. Committee members would be subject 
to instant recall by their fellow workers. 

Of course, the idea collapsed. The Chinese people were fed up with arbitrary 
experiments that disrupted their lives. They were patient and quiet, but simply 
ignored Mao and his directives. He was defeated by his own philosophy. He had 
always said. “Let the masses manage the affairs of the state.” They did. 

That brought us up to about 1970 — a year or more ago. Mao since has had to 
offer a procession of face-saving compromises — just to stay in a -position of 
nominal authority— more freedom for the farmer, amnesty for his enemies, 
concessions to the army. That is what is going on now. The Mao regime is trying 
desperately to put on the face of success, to preserve the Action that their 
Marxist inoculation has taken on the Chinese people; that he and his cohorts are 
in fact the nation’s leaders. 

The fact is, they are not. They are hated and ignored today, and another in 
the long train of Chinese dynasties is passing. Although among the shortest, and 
certainly the most oppressive, like all of its successors over a 3.000 year span, 
like the Mongols and the Manchus, it will simply have to leave some mark on the 
amorphous Chinese people. 
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The Chinese administrative procedures of the future will certainly see the 
effect of Maoist totalitarianism. The viciousness of Mao’s 20 years of attack on 
his enemies will be felt everywhere, and the Maoists mania of totally isolated 
superiority will make relations with the outside world most difficult for hfs 
successors to engineer. 

Mao believed he and his China were destined to make over the world. His 
successors are going to have to make up their minds that wars of national libera- 
tion are really not their bag, that they will be lucky if they can manage their 
own internal affairs while maintaining some facade of sovereignty in facing the 
outside world. 

They have grave economic problems, brought on by a quarter of a century of 
experimentation. They have serious agricultural problems. Even though this 
year’s grain harvest was good, it is still less than needed for a bare subsistence 
diet. 

In the face of these facts, all of which are available to the Department of State 
and thus to our legislators in Washington, it will be well to go directly to the 
subject of Red China recognition, and the United Nations. 

It is obviously a major issue facing the United States this year. In addition 
to the Communist countries, several of the larger non-Communist nations have 
established some form of relationship with Peking; Britain, Canada, France, 

Italy, Sweden and Norway are the principal ones. 

East year about 40% of the required 66% of the United Nations were in favor 
of seating the Maoists, Now the pressure is on us. 

There the key phrase is, “Establish a meaningful dialog.” 

Some of the U.S. diplomatic people to whom I spoke, some of our business 
people, some of our foreign friends, speak to the wisdom of our “talking meaning- 
fully to a people who constitute a quarter of all mankind.” And the implication 
is that we should do it at once. 

But by no means does everyone feel this way. 

Others contend that, applied to the conditions of today, this is the worst sort 
of sophistry, and I have to agree. 

Even if we could somehow talk to the Chinese people at large, they wouldn’t 
know what to talk about. They are simple, provincial folk, whose horizon does 
not extend far beyond their own village. Eighty-five percent of them are existing 
at the subsistence level or below. Their only aim is to survive ; their only satis- 
faction, caring properly for their elders ; their only pleasure, sleeping with their 
wives. 

A dozen times I was reminded that the government which purports to represent 
them does not. Nobody really does. As I have said, the Maoist leadership is a 
failure. The great leap forward failed. The great flying leap failed, and the great 
proletarian cultural revolution failed in a wave of unprecedented blood letting. 

Mao has largely lost the helm to a group of generals to whom power and not 
dialectic is the key and the objective. 

What Senators Fulbright and McGovern and our “meaningful dialog” pro- 
ponents are really contending is that there is some benefit to be found in inter- 
course, not with the men in the fields and factories, but with a tiny hard core 
of men — Mao and his threadbare satellites. 

And just who are they? 

They are a band of nihilistic Marxist brigands who have survived literally 
by killing off the opposition wherever they found it. Their murders have numbered 
15 million since 1949. 

They are a group of arrogant and frightened men who have failed in every one 
of their social experiments, who inspire no loyalty among their people, who really 
have less popular mandate than Atilla the Hun. 

They are a group of perennial losers who. in 1967 and 1969 came within an 
eyelash of being destroyed as they attacked the very fabric of their own regime. 

They are a group of vicious minds who labor under the grotesque idea that 
they must remake the world : who hate us and all we stand for with a bitterness 
that defies description ; who have supported, sustained and nourished our enemies 
wherever and whenever they could. 

Dialog with them ? We might as well get in bed with a nest of rattlesnakes, 
that is, assuming they would be willing to get in bed with us, which is doubtful. 

There is a Chinese proverb that is applicable here — “If you wish to know the 
road ahead, inquire of those who have travelled it.” 

Inquire of our British cousins. 

They were anxious to create a “meaningful relationship” with Mao and his 
bandits because of the economic benefits. “Seven Hundred and Fifty Million 
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Customers,” they said. After two years of humiliating haggling, they finally got 
the Maoists to sign a paper that was supposed to begin a diplomatic and economic 
give and take. 

What became of it? 

Ask tile British businessman, a tiny trickle of trade, perhaps sixty million 
dollars annually, and a negative trade balance at that. 

Seven hundred and fifty million customers— all broke. 

Ask Sir Donald Hopson, Her Majesty’s Ambassador to Peking, who, at the 
beginning of the Red Guards fiasco in 1966, had to stand while Mao’s bullies beat 
him physically, sacked his Embassy and violated the Embassy’s women before 
his eyes. 

Ask the Russians — Mao’s ideological cousins, and bandits in their own right. 
Ask them about dialog with the Chinese Marxists. 

Ask the Black African countries that have been disillusioned by their pre- 
sumed Chinese benefactors. 

Ask them to tell us just why they threw the Reds out. 

Ask them all. Ask them all just how much “meaningful dialog” they had with 
a “quarter of all mankind”. And ask them how they would behave if they had it 
all to do over again. 

The fact is, the United States of America has an opportunity today that comes 
to few generations. It has both the chance and the challenge to contribute 
directly to the peace of the world by standing up and telling it like it is, to say, 
with the confidence of the world’s own experience, that there is no such thing as 
“meaningful dialog” with cutthroats, that where the Mao group is concerned, 
no written agreement has any value. 

“You cannot wrap fire with paper,” said a Chinese philosopher. 

We can be the rallying point to the whole world on this issue if only we cease 
equivocating and raise our national voice with the truth. 

Dialog with China? There is no argument there. Certainly, we must have it 
and, if it were definitely in our selfish national interest to do so, we would be 
justified in dealing with the cutthroats this very day. 

But it is not in our selfish national interest. There is no pressure whatever on 
us to dignify them or help perpetuate them. There is no pressure whatever on 
us to demoralize the opposition to Mao inside China. 

There is no significant promise of fruitful trade with them ; not now, or in 
the early future. 

There is certainly no promise of greater security for us in talking with Mao 
and his irresponsible chauvinist comrades. 

It will be far better to talk when there is someone respectable and responsible 
to talk to. If we will just wait, the Chinese people will throw them out for us. 
All we need to do is be patient. 

"There is a day to cast your nets, and a day to dry your nets,” say the 
Chinese. 

We will do well to dry ours for awhile. And that, I submit, should be our 
national policy. 

CONCLUSION 

At the beginning, I offered the generalization that China is in both torment 
and in ferment, and that her torment is critical to the world. 

I hope the picture I have projected through the eyes and lips of others, gives 
meaning to those words. 

I hope I have been able to underscore truths that we cannot — that we dare 
not — elude. 

First, the peace of the world — the tranquility of the United States of Amer- 
ica — are at stake in Asia. 

Second, the economic well being — the standard of living — of the United States 
of America — are at stake in Asia. 

If we walk away from our commitments there, we can expect results so bitter 
that a generation of Americans will have to pay dearly — in terms of encourage- 
ment beyond measure to Red China, with the specter of a Communist dominated 
Southeast Asia — to include Singapore, Burma, Malaysia and maybe Indonesia. 

Whether we like it or not, whether we want it or not — the United States of 
America has a role to play in Asia. 

Ming Yun I Ting. 

It is decreed. 

If Americans believe in their country and their future, they will heed this 
ancient counsel. 
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Photograph taken prior to escape showing: 1. Erich Bley; 2. Bob Lowe; 3. Ken Agnew. 

(See testimony, page 41.) 
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Karl Bley’s Free German Youth identification pass. (See testimony, page 53.) 
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Pages from Karl Bley’s Free German Labor Union membership booklet. 
(See testimony, page 53.) 
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Pages from Karl Bley’s Free German Labor Union membership booklet. 
(See testimony, page 53.) • 
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VEB DEUTSCHE SEEREEDEREI 
ROSTOCK 





Llniendienste 

QroObrttinnlen 

Belglcn Nlederlande 

rinnlind 

UdSSB 

Nord-Levanie - stid-Levant.’ 


Westafrlka 
Rotea Meer 
OutaMka 
Kuba 
intlien 


Ihr Zrichen Hire Nadiricht 


Unser Zelchrn 


Hausapparot 


is ftoitock* den 




Beurteilungsanforderung 

Der Kollege Die Kollegin geb am W.W 

ist ' war bei Ihnen beschaftigt als hat sich bei uns fur eine 

Tatigkeit in unserer Handelsfotte beworben. Ent^>rechentt der bosonderen Struktur unseres 
Betriebes. hervorgerufen durch unsere SchifTahrtsverbindungen mil dem kapitalistischen Aus- 
land. besonders nach den Mattnahmen vom 13. August 1961, ergeben sich fur die Hochseehandels- 
schiflahrt besondcre Kaderriditlinien, die unbedingt beach tet werden miissen. 

Aus dicscm Grunde bitten wir Sie, umgehend eine umfassende Beurloilung zu erarbeiten und 

unbedingt in zweifacher Ausfertigung 


dem Bewcrber flir die Aussprache zu Ubergeben (gegebcnenfulls versiegelt, auf Ihren 
Wunsoh wird dem Bewerbcr eine Empfangsbestiitigung mitgegehen) hrrr 
e m uni fy eu ttfef r «e ndc w . 


Diese Bourteilung niuB vom Parleisekrelar, FDJ-Sekrelar und BGL- Vorsilzenden mit unter- 
wichnet und vom Betrieb (Dienslstelle) g« -stem pelt soin 


Auf folgende Grsichtspunkte bitten wir, besonders oinzugehen: 

1 Fachlithc Leistungcn (cinsrhlieBlich ArbeiiMnoral und Arbcitsdiszipiin) 

Die Trcue zur DDR, Stcllung zum WehrplUrhtgesetz und /ur Ablcislung des Ehrendienste* 
in dcr NVA, *«>wie zu Maflnahmen der I’ar'ri und Regierung 
M Awsfilhrliche Schilderung. der bishcrigv.n geseilsrbaftUehen Mitarhejt (konkrete Darlegung 
Tiber die Mitarbeit in der Partei oder in Massenorganisationen dos Betriehcs sowie im Wohn- 
gebiet crforderlich) 


Weiterc Hinweise: 

a) cvtl. Vcrbindungen naeh Westdcutschland und Westberlin, Republikfluchten in der Ver- 
wandschaft 

b) Alkoholgenuft und Lebenswandel 


AbschlieBend mutt in der Beurteilung unbedingt zum Ausdruek gebracht werden, ob Ihr Betrieb 
(Ihre Dienslstelle) den Bewerber filr geeignet und wiirdig halt, in der Handelsflotte zu fahren. 

Hierbci lassen Sie sich bitte davpn leiten. datt jedes Besatzungsmitglied als bewuBter Biirger 
imsores Staates im Ausland auftreten mull Sollten Sie Ihre konkrete Meinung hierzu nichl 
r'arlegen, kann die Bewerbung nicht weiterbearbeitet werden 


F* v .r Ihre Bemiihungen im voraus recht herzlichcn Dank. 


VEB 


utsche Seereederei 


i A 

Loiter defs Emsflemlngsburos Flotte 


PostschUeflfach 188 Postansdirlfl: Haus der Schlffahrt Tele f on 37681 


Karl Bley’s application for employment as engineer assistant, machinist, at 
Seereederei Shipping Combine. (See testimony, page 54.) 
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[Translation of foregoing application for employment] 

PEOPLE'S CWN (INDUSTRY) GERMAN SHIPPING COMPANY 
ROSTOCK 


29 July 1968 


REQUEST FOR EVALUATION: 

Comra.de far 1 -Heinz BLEY , date of birth unknown, who was employed as 
a member of your firm, has applied for a position in our shipping fleet. 

In view of the unusual characteristics of our organization, particularly 
our shipping relationships with the capitalistic countries, and especially 
considering the preventive measures of 13 August 1961, a series of selec- 
tive measures have been developed for the merchant fleet which must be 
strictly adhered to. 

For the above reasons, you are requested to evaluate the above in- 
dividual in detail, with your reply to be submitted in duplicate. (The 
applicant will be furnished with the results of your evaluation in a 
sealed envelope - if desired, a receipt may be obtained.) 

This evaluation must bear the signatures of the Party Secretary, FDJ 
Secretary and the Chairman of the BGL, and be authenticated by the issuing 
firm. 


It is requested that particular attention be devoted to the following 
areas: 


1. Technical performance (including working morale and discipline). 

2. Loyalty to the GDR, attitude toward the draft law and toward 
absolution of military service in the National People's Army, as well as at- 
titudes regarding rules of the Party and the Government. 

3. A detailed description of the applicant's participation in com- 
munity activities (specific examples of participation in Party activities and 
organizations within the firm as well as in the community are desired). 

4. Additional Guidance: 

a. Affiliations, if any, with West Germany and West Berlin; 
relatives who have defected from the Republic. 

b. Affinity for alcohol, and life style. 

Finally, the evaluation must conclusively indicate whether your firm 
considers the applicant suited for and worthy of service in the merchant fleet. 

Please be advised that every member of the merchant fleet must represent 
our State in foreign countries as a dedicated citizen. In the event you are 
not convinced that this is the case, this application cannot be processed 
further. 

Please accept our thanks in advance for your cooperation. 

PEOPLE'S OWN GERMAN SHIPPING COMPANY 

/■/ 

Head, Fleet Employment Office 


NOTE: The organization FDJ (paragraph 3) is the Freie Deutsche Jugend, a 
state-con trolled youth organization (Free German Youth). Meaning of BGL in 
the same paragraph is unknown, however, it is probably a trade organization 
or form of union. Addressee is illegible, except that it is translated as 
" Firm, Cadre Division." 
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Communist Party of the United States of America (CPUSA). 1, 83, 84, 157-162 
National Structure: 

National Committee 157 

National Executive Board 157 

National Political Committee 157 

Organization Bureau , 157 

Secretariat 157 

National Conventions and Conferences: 

National Conference on Indian Liberation — 161 

Nineteenth National Convention (New York, April 30-May 4, 

1969) 157-159,161 

Communist Party, Puerto Rico 158 

Communist Party, Soviet Union (CPSU) 119, 130, 134, 136, 150, 155, 161, 162 

Communist Party, Thailand ( CPT) 144 

Council for Economic Mutual Assistance (Comccon) 107, 152 


E 

East Germany, Government of 40, 41, 43, 49-51, 55 

F 

FDJ. (See Free German Youth (Freie Deutsche Jugend).) 

Farmers Party ( East Germany) - 52 

Free German Labor Union 53, 175, 176 

Free German Youth (Freie Deutsche Jugend) (FDJ) 53, 174, 178 

Freie Deutsche Jugend. (See Free German Youth.) 


G 

German Democratic Republic. (See East Germany, Government of.) 

I 

Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) — 148, 149 

International, III (Communist) (also known as Comintern and Interna- 
tional Workers’ Association) 92 

International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties (June 5-17, 

1969) - 134,135 


K 

Komsomol. (See Young Communist League, Soviet Union.) 

L 

LPG. (See Landwirtschaftliche Produktions Gemeinsehaft (Agricultural 
Production Combine) (East Germany).) 

Landwirtschaftliche Produktions Gemeinsehaft (LPG) (Agricultural 


Production Combine) ( East Germany) 42 

Latvia, Government of 29, 30, 34 

Liberal Party (East Germany) 52 
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M Pate 

Malaysia, Government of _ 121, 122 


N 


NATO. ( See North Atlantic Treaty Organization.) 

NEFO. ( See New Emerging Forces.) 

NMC. ( See New Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam.) 
National Conference for a United Front Against Fascism (July 18-21, 1969, 

Oakland, Calif.) 

National Mobilization Committee To End the War in Vietnam III 

Neo Lao Hak Sat Party (Laos) 

New Emerging Forces (NEFO) 

New Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam (NMC) 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 


161 1 
160 
144 
151 
160 
95 


O 

OLDEFO. (See Old Established Forces.) 

Old Established Forces (OLDEFO) 151 


P 


PKI. (See Indonesian Communist Party.) 

PLP. (See Progressive Labor Party.) 

Palestine Liberation Organization 120 

Pathet Lao (Laos) 142 144 

Phak Pasason Lao (People’s Party of Laos) ’ 144 

People’s Action Party ( Malaysia) 145 

People’s Liberation Army (China). 132, "i33, 167 

People’s Party of Laos. (See Phak Pasason Lao.) 

People’s Police (East Germany). (See Volkspolizei.) 

Progressive Labor Party (PLP) 160 


R 


RLG. (See Royal Laotian Government.) 
RTG. (See Royal Thai Government.) 

Red Guards 

Royal Laotian Government (RLG) 

Royal Thai Government (RTG) 


14, 21, 71, 72, 76, 


81, 85 
144 
144 


S 


SDS. (See Students for a Democratic Society.) 

SED. (See Socialist Unity Party (East Germany).) 

SMC. (See Student Mobilization Committee To End the War in Vietnam.) 

SNCC. (See Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee.) 

SWP. (See Socialist Workers Party.) 

Sarawak United People’s Party 146 

Socialist Institute ( China) 76 

Socialist Unity Party (Communist Party, East Germany) (SED) II 43, 50, 52, 53 

Socialist Workers Party (SWP) 160 

Young Socialist Alliance (YS A) 160 

Student Mobilization Committee To End the War in Vietnam (SMC) 160 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) _ 81 


Students for a Democratic Society (Boston) (also referred to as Progressive 

Labor Party (PLP) faction and Worker-Student Alliance faction) 160 

T 

Thai Patriotic Front (see also Thai United Patriotic Front) 142 

Thai People’s Liberation Armed Forces 144 

Thai United Patriotic Front (see also Thai Patriotic Front) II.III 144 

Thailand, Government of 121 


1 Referred to as “National Revolutionary Conference for a United Front against Fascism.” 
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vii 

U Paze 

United Nations 127,128 

V 

VMC. (See Vietnam Moratorium Committee.) 

Viet Minh. (See Vietnam Independence League.) 

Vietnam Independence League (Viet Minh) 142 

Vietnam Moratorium Committee (VMC) 160 

Volkspolizei (People’s Police) (East Germany) 43, 46 

W 

W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America 158 

Warsaw Pact. (See Warsaw Treaty Organization.) 

Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 93, 135, 152 

Women’s International Democratic Federation, Soviet Union 162 

Worker-Student Alliance faction. (See Students for a Democratic Society 
(Boston) .) 

Y 

Young Communist League, China (Youth League) 7, 132 

-%r n t /TT— — ^ ~i\ o'? oo ok oe 


Young Communist Liberation League (also known as Young Workers 

Liberation League) 158 

Y oung Pioneers 7, 22 

Young Socialist Alliance (YSA). ( See entry under Socialist Workers 
Party.) 

Young Workers Liberation League (also known as Young Communist 

Liberation League) 158 

Youth League (China). ( See Young Communist League, China.) 

PUBLICATIONS 

American Dialogue (magazine) 163 

China Pictorial 118 

China Reconstructs 118 

China’s Literature 118 

Constitution of Cuba 1 229-318 

Constitution of Czechoslovakia 1 179-228 

Constitution of German Democratic Republic 1 464-496 

Constitution of Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic 1 445-463 

Constitution of People’s Republic of China (1954) 1 408-441 

Constitution of People’s Republic of China (1970 Revised Draft) 1 442-444 

Constitution of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 1 319-407 

Daily World 162 

Freedomways 162 

Great Victory for Mao Tse-tung, The (film) 120 

Jewish Currents 162, 163 

Labor Today 162 

Longing for Home 75, 86 

Morning Freiheit ( Yiddish-language newspaper) 162, 163 

New World Review (magazine) - 163 

Ninth CCP Congress and the World Communist Conference : Their Mean- 
ing for Asia, The (Frank N. Trager, Robert F. Bordonaro) _ 130-156 

Peking Review 118 

People’s World 162 

Political Affairs 162 

Portland Youth Club Statement (Hamerquist) 160 

Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-tung (book) 26 

1 Printed separately In pt. 1-B of these hearings. 
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